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4,000,000 readers every month 
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: “Dan Patch” Wits Capewell Horse Nails 
SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS. Boston, aia, ALLENTOWN, PA., Sept. 21, 1905. 


THE CAPEWELL HORSE NAIt Co., 
Gentlemen:— 


I shod Dan Patch this morning for his record 
breaking performance with No. 4% Plate nails, Cape- 
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Branch Office. 11 Broadway, New York. e}] 
Cleveland City Forge and IronCo., - Cleveland, O, wel. ‘ 
He reduced the world’s record on ahalf mile track 
TORN BUC HELeESs. from 2:03 to 2:01, also from 2:11 to 2:05 for wagon. 
MERRILL BROS., I have driven C cman nails for years on the 
mig a 465 to 471 Kent Ave Grand Circuit. I think them the only nail in the world 
Dig a RE ET LT 
Brooklyn, E.D., N.Y, for race horses. 


BAt &indo« With best wishes, 
Mill Ginder inal 
- J. F. HANSON. 
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. Tie, jis unequaled for durability. It is absolutely 

Best Bloom Galvanized Net | cuarantecd. 
Sheets doesn’t show on the 


All genuine bears Trade Mark as shown in the cut. 
surface—but time proves |———— 


JENKINS BROS., New York. Boston, Paltadelphia, Chicago, London. 
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i THE AMERICAN TUBE & STAMPING COMPANY SEK 
liable sheets produced. (Water and Rail Delivery) BRIDG EPORT, Conn, PAGE 
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THE IRON AGE 


New York, Thursday, December 21, 1905. 


A Notable Mesta Corliss Engine. 


The first engine of its kind ever installed for rail 
mill service has been designed and built by the Mesta 
Machine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., for the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, Birmingham, Ala. It 
is a Corliss compound engine with a 44-inch horizontal 
high pressure cylinder, a 72-inch vertical low pres- 
sure cylinder, a 60-inch stroke, and weighs complete 
800,000 pounds, including a 200,000-pound fly wheel. The 





chaser’s rail mill at Ensley, Ala., and will replace a 52x 
72 inch engine which has been found too light for the 
work. 

Fig. 1 gives a general view of the new engine in 
course of construction on the erecting floor and con- 
veys some idea of the massiveness of the design. The 
horizontal cylinder is of the regular Corliss engine 


type, cast in one piece of special grade air furnace iron. 


Fig. 1—The 44 and 72 x 60 Inch Horizontal-Vertical Corliss Compound Engine Built by the Mesta Machine Company for the 
‘Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. 


connecting rods of both cylinders act on the same 
crank pin, and as the cylinders are at right angles 
to each other a quarter crank effect is secured with- 
out the use of a separate crank for each cylinder, 
as used on the ordinary cross compound mill en- 
gines. The engine develops 6500 indicated horse-power 
at a speed of 85 revolutions per minute with steam at 
150 pounds pressure at the throttle and cut off in the 
high pressure cylinder occurring at one-half stroke. 
The maximum cut off is eight-tenths of the stroke and 
the maximum horse-power 10,000. The new engine has 
to meet unusually heavy demands in driving the pur- 


The steam and exhaust valves are double ported and 
are driven by separate wrist plates. The steam arms 
are located inside of the bonnets and have a taper fit 
on the steam valve stems upon which they are forced 
by a sleeve and a nut at the end of the stem. The nut 
can be taken up while the engine is running. The dash 
pots are noiseless and quick acting. The high pressure 
piston is a solid umbrella-shaped steel casting without 
cored holes, finished and polished all over. The pack- 
ing ring of cast iron is held in place by a cast steel fol- 
lower. Spiral springs of German silver hold the pack- 
ing ring against the cylinder walls. The high pressure 
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piston does not bear on the cylinder walls but is sup- 
ported by an open hearth steel piston rod 9 inches in 
diameter extending through the rear cylinder head and 
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ing on the cylinder walls is the cast iron packing ring, 
making the wear in the cylinder very slight. 
man silver springs are a special feature that will ap- 
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Fig. 3.—Vertical Cross Section through the Low Pressure Cylinder. 


attached to a tail rod crosshead provided with an ad- 
justable slipper which runs on a substantial guide cov- 
ered with an oil shield. The piston and cylinder are 
separated by a %4-inch clearance. The only part bear- 


peal to engineers who have had experience with steel 
springs in piston work, as there is no danger of the 
German silver springs breaking during operation and 
cutting into the cylinder walls. A cast iron sole plate, 
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tongued and grooved, runs underneath the entire cyl- 
inder and tail rod guide, allowing the high pressure cylin- 
der to expand and slide freely. The sole plate also 
serves as a drip collector for the horizontal valve gear. 
The high pressure guide is extended to the foundation, 


Fig. 5.—The Fly 


resting on its wide base, and is bored for the crosshead 
and bolted to the high pressure cylinder at one end and 
to the bed plate at the other. 

The bed plate is a massive rectangular 
weighing 45 tons. It forms a pit for the crank 


casting 
and 
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has a solid bottom to catch the oil drippings from the 
guides, the crank and the main bearing. The main 
bearing extends to one side of the bed plate and has 
a self-aligning spherical bottom shell, two side shells 


and wedges. The wedges enter from the top and can 


Cla mt 4 


aL GLa ic 


Wheel Mounted in a Pit Lathe for Turning. 


be lifted out with the cap. The main bearing cap fits 
tightly over the jaws of the pillow, block and on account 
of its weight and to facilitate handling is made in two 
parts, allowing each half to be handled separately. 
An overhead I beam and trolley are arranged in such 
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a way that the halves of the cap can be lifted off with- 
out the use of a crane. Each half is fastened by four 
heavy bolts which can be made to drop into recesses 
left in the foundation, thus saving lifting the caps over 
the bolts in taking the main bearing apart. After the 
cap is lifted off, the side shells and the lower shell can 
be removed by rolling them around the shaft, after 
raising the wheel and crank sufficiently to relieve the 





Fig. 6.—Details of the Governor. 
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justments being made by means of screws and bolts, 
and the wedges, side shells and caps can be adjusted 
while the engine is running. The outboard bearing 
rests on a heavy sole piate bolted and anchored to the 
foundation and can be adjusted sideways by means of 
wedges. 

The vertical frame and guide are of circular shape, 
the frame being bolted to the bed plate. Eight extra 
heavy anchor bolts, running deep into the foundation, 
secure the frame. The vertical crosshead guide is 
bored for the crosshead to the same diameter as the 
horizontal guide. Both crossheads are exactly alike, 
and like the other steel castings on the engine, such as 
the crank disk, the high and low pressure pistons and 
the high and low pressure carrier arms, are made of the 
best grade of Mesta acid open hearth cast steel thor- 
oughly annealed. The tensile strength of the mate- 
rial ranges from 65,000 to 70,000 pounds per square 
inch, with an elongation of 20 per cent. The adjust- 
ing and tightening of the shoes on the crosshead is ac- 
complished from the outside, two bolts being used for 
taking up the wear and one at each corner for hold- 
ing the shoes to the crosshead. 

The connecting rods have solid ends with phosphor 
bronze at the crosshead end and straps with cast steel 
babbitt lined boxes at the crank end. The adjustment 
is made by means of wedges. The crank is of the coun- 
terbalanced disk type, is pressed on the main shaft with 
500 tons pressure and is secured by two keys. The crank 
pin, which is 20 inches in diameter by 18 inches long, 
is pressed into the crank and riveted over. 

A view of the low pressure cylinder bare of lagging 
is shown in Fig. 2, giving an idea of its construction. 
This cylinder consists of the two cylinder heads, the 
barrel and two side pipes with the phosphor bronze ex- 
pansion joints. The heads are box shaped castings 
with the port holes for the steam and exhaust valves 
near the center. 

Fig. 3 is a vertical cross section through the cylin- 
der which shows construction. The steam enters through 
the opening A from the receiver into the side pipe and 
the heads, through the steam ports into the cylinder, 
and through the exhaust ports out into the exhaust 
side pipe and exhaust opening B in the lower head. 
Both the steam and exhaust ports are double ported, 
which gives large port opening and quick closing with 
a comparatively short travel of the valve and the valve 


C.L. OF CYLINDER 


Fig. 7.—The Crank Side of the High Pressure Cylindér. 


lower shell of their weight. The lower shell is cored 
for water cooling and is drilled and grooved for oiling 
under pressure from the bottom, and the caps have 
large openings for inspecting and feeling. 

The parts of the outer bearing are designed on the same 
lines as the main bearing, except that the cap is in 
one piece, so that it can be easily removed by an over- 
head crane. No liners are used in the bearings, all ad- 

‘ 


gear parts. This is of great importance on an engine 
running at such a high piston speed. As will be seen 
readily from the illustrations, no water can be entrain- 
ed in the cylinder, side pipes, or heads, all these parts 
having wide openings at the lower end and being self- 
draining. The steam and exhaust valves of the low 
pressure cylinder, like those of the high pressure, are 
driven by separate eccentrics ; the only difference is that 
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the low pressure has only one wrist plate which oper- 
ates the exhaust valves, and the two low pressure steam 
valves are actuated direct from the carrier. On both 
the high and low pressure valve gears the cut off can 
be extended to eight-tenths of the stroke. 

The low pressure piston is made of acid open hearth 
steel cast in two pieces; no cores are used in. its construc- 
tion. It has a cast steel follower and cast iron packing 
rings with German silver springs. Neither piston nor 
follower come in contact with the cylinder walls, being 
guided by a 9-inch diameter piston rod which runs 
through both the lower and upper cylinder heads. 

The receiver is suspended in a vertical position un- 
der the steam side of the low pressure cylinder parallel 
to the low pressure guide, and is made of boiler plate 
with a cast steel flange at the top. It is connected to 
the high and low pressure cylinders and is provided 
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Fig. 8.—The Valve Gear of the High Pressure Cylinder. 


with both a reducing and a throttle valve to let in 
steam at reduced pressure. The steam piping between 
high and low pressure cylinders is provided with two 
18-inch gate valves. The whole arrangement is such 
that the high and low pressure cylinders can be run 
irdependently of each other. Both of the cylinders and 
the piping between the high pressure cylinder, the re- 
ceiver and the low pressure cylinder are covered with 
non-conducting material. Every part of the vertical 
engine is made accessible by very substantial stairways, 
platforms and ladder. 

The shaft is shown in Fig. 4, with crank disk, ec- 
centrics, hub centers and coupling loaded on a car 
ready to be shipped. It is made of the best grade of 
open hearth forged steel. The main bearing is 30 inches 
im diameter by 50 inches long, the outer bearing is 28 
inches in diameter by 46 inches long, and the shaft 
measures 34 inches in the wheel fit. The journals are 
ground straight and round by a special method adopted 
in the Mesta shops. The hub centers are forced on the 
shaft with 350 tons hydraulic pressure. There are four 
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eccentrics on the shaft, each being split so as to make 
them more easily removable. Heavy set screws with 
cupped and hardened ends hold the eccentrics to the 
shaft, thus making them adjustable for any valve set- 
ting that may be required. The outer end of the shaft 
has a cast steel coupling for connecting it to the mill 
and an adjustable thrust collar keeps the shaft from 
crowding over on the engine. 

The fly wheel is shown in Fig. 5, mounted on the 
mandrel in a pit lathe for turning. It is built up of 
four segments and two hub centers, each segment con- 
sisting of two arms and one quarter of the rim. The 
arms are not cast together at the hub, thus avoiding 
shrinkage strains. The rim of the wheel is held to- 
gether by T-head links made of the best Norway iron 
and the hub centers and arms are bolted together by 
heavy forged bolts which fit in reamed holes. 

The governor on this engine is worthy of notice. It 
is of the heavy weighted fly ball type, very quick and 
powerful in its action, being made to meet the require- 
ments which are imposed upon the engine under the 
extreme variations of load, which changes instantly 
from, say, 7000 horse-power to friction load frequently 
four or five times per minute. The governor is driven 
by four 14-inch Manila ropes, drawn tightly to avoid 
slip, and the shock is taken up by an idler. The rope 
pulley on the governor shaft is provided with a shaft 
governor, as shown in Fig. 6. This shaft governor, be- 
ing set for a certain speed, will begin to act when the 
predetermined speed limit is reached, and by the ac- 
tion of the weights C will release the latch D, which 
lets the weight E drop, tripping a weight on an emer- 
gency valve which instantly shuts off the steam supply 
to the high pressure cylinder, thus stopping the en- 
gine. 

One of the important features of this engine is the 
ease with which it can be started and reversed. Fig. 7 
shows the crank side of the high pressure cylinder with 
the auxiliary steam valve F attached to the high pres- 
sure cylinder sole plate and connected by the piping 
C and the angle valve H to each end of the high pres- 
sure cylinder. Fig. 8 shows the valve gear side of the 
high pressure cylinder, in which I indicates the hand 
lever which actuates the valve F by means of shaft L. 
By disconnecting the hook rod carriers K, thereby throw- 
ing the high pressure valve gear out of commission, 
closing the steam and exhaust valves and by opening the 
valve H, the engineer is enabled to give the high pres- 
sure cylinder steam at either end and start the engine 


in either direction. 
—_——__~»--e—___—_ 


The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association.—At the an- 
nual meeting of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
held at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, December 12, 
officers were elected for the ensuing year as follows: 
President, U. G. Orendorff, Parkin & Orendorff Company, 
Canton; first vice-president, H. C. Staver, Staver Car- 
riage Company, Chicago; second vice-president, A. A. 
Sprague, Sprague, Warner & Co., Chicago; treasurer, J. 
Harry Selz, Selz, Schwab & Co., Chicago. John M. 
Glenn, Chicago, is secretary of the association. The fol- 
lowing directors were also elected: John E. Wilder, 
Wilder & Co., Chicago; John H. Pierce, Big Creek Coal 
Company, Kewanee; W. B. Conkey, W. B. Conkey Com- 
pany, Chicago; Wm. Duff Haynie, Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, Chicago; Fred. W. Upham, Upham & Agler, Chi- 
cago; C. H. Smith, Western Wheeled Scraper Company, 
Aurora; La Verne W. Noyes, Aeromotor Company, Chi- 
cago; A. B. Dick, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago; S. E. 
Bliss, Bliss & Laughlin, Harvey; Gustav Hessert, Jr., 
National Brewing Company, Chicago; Adolph Mueller, 
H. Mueller Mfg. Company, Decatur. 


—_—_~-e—__—_ 


Wage agreements for 1906 are now being made by the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company with employees in 
its nonunion sheet and tin plate mills on practically the 
same basis as prevailed in these plants this year. At cer- 
tain of the plants slight adjustments have been made ow- 
ing to the introduction of improved machinery which 
provides greater output. 
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The Acme Thread Rolling Machine. 


The dies constitute the feature of originality in the 
rotary thread rolling machine built by the Acme Machin- 
ery Company, Cleveland, Ohio, although to accommodate 
them the machine takes a form that is radically different 
from that of any other designed for the same purpose. 
In the process of thread rolling as ordinarily conducted 
the shank of the object to be threaded is rolled between 
two flat dies the surfaces of which have furrows corre- 
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Fig. 1 gives two views of the new machine and Fig. 2 
shows an end elevation and a longitudinal section, while 
Fig. 3 presents details of the dies and the feeding mechan- 
ism. As in the reciprocating threaders, the piece to be 
threaded is rolled between the dies and it is necessary 
that it be introduced at precisely the right instant, so that 
the work done by the two dies will register and not cause 
crossed threads. In the reciprocating machines it is com- 


paratively easy to provide for this condition, but to do the 
work in the new way a special arrangement was neces- 
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Fig. 2.—End Elevation and Longitudinal Section of the Acme Thread Roller 


sponding to the shape of the desired thread, these being 
inclined by an amount determining the pitch of the thread. 
One of the dies is usually fixed and the other reciprocated, 
and their relation is such that their faces are farthest 
apart at the beginning of the stroke to admit the bolt 
blank, and as the rolling proceeds they approach one 
another gradually, cutting and raising the thread on the 
bolt. The proper condition is obtained by adjusting one 
of the dies so that their faces are not quite parallel. 
The principle of the new rotary thread roller is the same, 
but instead of a reciprocating flat die a cylindrical one 
is used that revolves continuously in one direction and a 
stationary segmental curved die replaces the flat fixed:die. 


sary which is brought out in Fig. 3. The rotating die A 
is mounted on the svindle and the stationary die is held 
in a block that is adjusted to the required slight eccen- 
tricity with the spindle by the two hand wheels shown 
in Fig. 2. A pointer on the frame playing over a scale 
on the segmental die holder indicates the degree of eccen- 
tricity and assists the proper setting. The bolt just before 
work starts upon it is held in the position C, Fig. 3, be- 
tween spring actuated jaws in the oscillating carriage F. 
There are four instants to each revolution of the spindle, 
when the bolt may be correctly inserted. These corre- 
spond to the four notches in the disk E. When the work 
is ready the operator presses on a handle attached to the 
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pawl D, and when the next notch comes around the pawl 
engages it and the carriage is carried forward until the 
bolt is gripped by the dies and slips from the jaws, and 
then the carriage returns to receive the next bolt. The 
first bolt is carried around with the rotating die and drops 
out completed at the lower end of the segmental die. If 
the operator is sufficiently skillful a bolt may be started 
for each notch in the disk, but in any event he does not 
have to wait a whole revolution of the spindle when he 
is ready to enter a new blank. 

An interesting provision in connection with the spindle 
is the automatic means for insuring perfect justification 
of the threads. It will be noticed in Fig. 2 that at the 
rear end of the spindle there are two spiral springs oppos- 
ing one another in their action. These act upon a rod 
passing through the center of the spindle that carries a 
key engaging the rotating die holder. They tend to hold the 
die at a definite position, but at the same time allow slight 
axial displacement in either direction sufficient to allow 
the rotating die to conform with the threads started by 
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our export trade has gone to the Orient, Japan and 
China principally. As to Europe, the shortage of the 
grain crop of the Pacific Coast has made our sales in 
staples of wheat and barley very small, but this has 
been made up to some extent by the activity in other 
staples. Our exports of salmon and canned fruit to 
Europe have been exceptionally large. The production 
of merchantable lumber, oil and fruit has increased, so 
as to make up to some extent the falling off in the cereal 
product. And the activity in the settlements of the State 
during the year has given rise to an unusual demand for 
merchandise of all kinds. The trade of this coast with 
Alaska has gone up to nearly $11,000,000, of which San 
Francisco enjoys the least portion, most going to the 
Puget Sound cities. 

In all this prosperity the iron and steel trades have 
participated to the full. As the year closes the reports 
of building operations in San Francisco show contracts 
approaching $21,000,000 and in Los Angeles $16,000,000, 
with a proportional amount in the other leading cities 
and towns of the State. The total value of building con- 
tracts in California for the year 1905 exceeds $70,000,000 
and the sales of building hardware, structural iron and 
steel, &c., have been very large—at least 18 per cent. in 
excess of 1904. The operations in the lumber sections 
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Fig. 3.—Details of the Dies and Feeding Mechanism. 


the stationary die. The notched disk E is adjustable angu- 
larly to correctly time the movement of the feed carriage 
until it is closely approximate. 

The machine is at present made in two sizes, one roll- 
ing threads up to 1 inch in diameter and the other threads 
up to 2 inches. The adjusting for different diameters with 
threads of the same pitch is made entirely by varying the 
setting of the stationary die by manipulating the hand 
wheels before mentioned. For other pitches a different 
set of dies may readily be substituted. Equipped with 
two sets of dies, as shown in Figs. 2 and 3, the machine 
can be used for rolling stud bolts, forming both ends at 


one operation. 
—~-e 


Pacific Coast Business Conditions. 


San FRANCISCO, Cal., December 9, 1905.—The present 
year will be closed before another communication from 
this city will have reached The Iron Age, and looking 
back we may see that it has been from every point of 
view the most prosperous year that San Francisco has 
ever experienced. Even now, coming to the close of the 
year, it is very hard in the building trade to find an un- 
employed man or to get additional hands. Plasterers 
and other workmen in the building line command $7 a 
day and of late the wages of tinners have gone up to the 
same figure. The amount of exports from the port of 
San Francisco for the year, including those to the Ha- 
waiian Islands, will reach $54,000,000, while the imports 
are in proportion. The greater part of the increase in 


of the State have called for an unusually large amount 
of machinery and supplies for the redwood and sugar and@ 
white pine mills, as there has been a large increase ip 
the production and in the establishment of new mills, &c. 
It requires from $50,000 to $100,000 to establish any kind 
of a saw mill plant and in some cases much larger sums 
are spent, the greater part of which is used in buying 
machinery of various kinds. It is the same in the oil 
industry and, although owing to various causes this did 
not show as great a gain as in former years, there was 
still an increase in production and in the purchase of 
supplies needed. There has been an increase in the 
amount of gold, silver and copper produced, and here 
again machinery has made up a large portion of the ex- 
penditure necessary in the preparation for the develop- 
ment of gold, silver and copper mines. 

The mining interests of Alaska have shown during 
the year a great development. A company with a large 
capitalization is now being formed to work the tin de- 
posits. In two or three years it is expected that great 
activity will be seen in tin mining in Alaska. It is the 
same with copper, as vast deposits have been found, espe- 
cially in the region drained by the Copper River, where 
masses of 10 to 20 tons of native copper have been found. 
In many cases the assays of copper ore have yielded 50 
per cent. of copper, with gold accompanying of the value 
of $20 per ton. This of itself will be a very good return, 
without taking into account the copper. As a matter of 
fact, in one of the most successful gold mines in Alaska 
the ore does not yield over $2 per ton. 7a L 
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The Thompson-Burger Gas Producer 
and Engine. 


The Thompson automatic cut off gas engine and the 
Burger suction gas producer represent a type of power 
unit that is becoming popular in localities not favored 
with a supply of natural gas and where gas engines of a 
comparatively small horse-power are desired, although it 
is equally economical and efficient in larger units. The 
engine and producer were designed by L. F. Burger and 
are built by J. Thompson & Sons Mfg. Company, Be- 
loit, Wis. 

The engine shown in Fig. 1 has a rated capacity of 55 
horse-power and the producer shown in Fig. 3 is de- 
signed to supply the engine with a proper amount of gas 
for this rating. The engine is of the two-cylinder, four- 
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pinion which meshes into a segment which is attached to 
the governor. The governor weight C is pivoted at B and 
when the weight revolves with respect to the fly wheel 
the segment gear causes the small pinion to be re- 
volved. On the inner end of the shaft is a quick acting 
screw thread which works in a brass nut, which is insert- 
ed in a sliding sleeve, D, shown in the plan. As the gover- 
nor revolves shaft A, sleeve D, which is connected to a 
rocker shaft, E, is moved over toward the engine box. 
This shaft is provided with cranks, J, as shown in Figs. 1 
and 2, connected by the rods K to sleeves on shaft F. 
These sleeves carry small bevel gears on the sides oppo- 
site the rods K. The gears G are keyed to the shaft F and 
the gears H are loose on the shaft. Bach gear, H, has a 
cam on its hub which actuates the governing valve P, 
shown in Fig. 2. Gear L being held in position by the 
connector K is driven by gear G, which then drives gear 
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Fig. 1—Plan Section and Elevation of a 55 Horse-Power Two-Cylinder Tandem Thompson Gas Engine. 


cycle, single acting tandem type, with automatic cut off. 
The cylinders are 13 inches in diameter by 17 inches 
stroke and are placed horizontally end to end. The two 
pistons are connected by one rod and are of the usual 
trunk type, of good length and a trifle longer than the 
stroke of the engine. The piston rod is secured to the 
piston in such a way as to be easily uncoupled and either 
piston may be removed without interfering with the other. 
The piston rod is taper fitted into the pistons and is held 
in position by a brass nut. The front piston is coupled to 
the connecting rod close to the outer end of the piston to 
prevent any rocking or tilting motion. The connecting rod 
is large and the crank pin box is bronze and of ample 
area to avoid undue heating. The boxes can be easily 
adjusted for wear by raising or lowering a wedge which 
is held in position by two screws, one above and one below 
the strap. 

The application of the inertia governor to the engine 
is covered by patents owned by the company and com- 
prises a small shaft fitted into the hub of the fly wheel, 
shown in Fig. 1, at A. On the outer end is fitted a small 


H in the opposite direction. These gears are all set so as 
to open and close the governing valve P at the proper 
time. For example, when the engine is running at full 
load the governing valve will keep the port open during a 
complete suction stroke, thus allowing the piston to draw 
in a full charge; when the load is cut down to one-half 
the governor will at once respond to the load, thus mov- 
ing the rock shaft and the bell cranks with it, since they 
are keyed to the shaft. As the cranks J move down they 
pull down the sleeves and gears L and thus partly rotate 
gears H, which change the time of opening the govern- 
ing valves P and make them close at about one-half of 
the piston travel, thus allowing the cylinders only a half 
charge. There is no wire drawing of the charge so com- 
mon to the throttling system of governing, as in this case 
the ports are either wide open or closed altogether. This 


valve operates very quickly, making a cut off almost as 
quickly as a Corliss engine. 

The valves are of the vertical poppet type, of large 
area. The inlet valves are placed on top of each cylinder 
and the exhaust valves directly opposite, underneath each 
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cylinder, thus doing away with pockets and long ports. 
These valves are all actuated by a simple mechanism con- 
veying the motion from the cam shaft in such a manner 
as to give a direct up and down movement to the valves, 
thereby avoiding side wear. The water jackets of each 
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Fig. 2.—Ené Section, Showing the Valve Gear. 
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sections are fitted into a conical cup and forced down and 
held in place by a compression spring. These cups are 
free to move in the cup chamber to allow for down wear 
or vibration of the piston and rod and insure a tight joint. 
They are ground and faced on the end so that they may 
rub or slide in any direction without leaking. 

The electric igniters are of the hammer break type, in- 
serted in the side of each cylinder and are easily acces- 
sible. The points are just inside of the combustion cham- 
ber, where there is no danger of fouling. The single 
throw crank shaft is 4% inches in diameter at the bear- 
ings and pin. The bearing on the pulley side is 12 inches 
long and the other bearing 10% inches long. The crank 
pin is 5 inches long. 

The bed is massive and designed on lines to secure a 
maximum amount of strength, the metal being distributed 
to equalize and best withstand the strains. The end of 
the bed is faced and bored to receive the cylinders, thus 
bringing all working parts into perfect alignment. The 
subbase is made with an extension to support the outer 
cylinder to allow plenty of room to get at the working 
parts of the engine. 

The fly wheels are 66 inches in diameter and the rims 
are wide enough to receive a belt 6 inches wide. The 
combined weight of the two is 3700 pounds. The governor 
mechanism is fully protected within the rim of the gover- 
nor fly wheel. 

The cylinder and piston rod packings are oiled by a 
force feed pump and the main bearings and wrist pin are 
oiled from a reservoir placed on top of the crank shield 
and arranged with sight feeds adapted for continuous run- 
ning. The starting device consists of two valves that are 
opened by a single lever; moving the lever one way opens 
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Fig. 3.—Section of the Burger Gas Producer with Its Scrubber and Equalizer. 


cylinder, valve chest and the intermediate head, which 
form also the piston rod packing chamber, are all sepa- 
rate and independent, doing away with all water packed 
joints, and the cooling of each cylinder can be regulated 
as desired. The piston rods are separately packed and 
are made of a special alloy guaranteed to withstand a 
temperature of 1400 degrees F. The packings are in three 
segments to allow for expansion and contraction and the 


one valve and reversing the operation the other valve is 
opened. When the engine is shut down the lever that 
opens the valve protruding into the cylinder is pushed 
down, the fly wheels continue to revolve from their mo- 
mentum for several revolutions and cause the engine to 
act as a compressor storing compressed air in a tank. 
When the engine is to be started it is set so that the crank 
pin is about 10 or 15 degrees above tne. ater. The igniter 
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is then set so that it is almost ready to trip. A small 
quantity of gasoline is poured into the valves and the 
valve toward the air tank is opened, which will permit 
sufficient air to rush past the gasoline, taking the vapor 
with it, thus making an explosive mixture which will be 
ignited just as soon as the cylinder is full and move 
the piston, at which time the igniter trips, igniting the 
charge. 

The producer is of cast iron and steel construction 
and is provided with a scrubber and drying tank or equal- 
izer. The producer proper embodies a charging hopper, 
shaking grate, evaporator and superheater and is fur- 
nished with fire brick linings throughout. The shaking 
grate is located about 1% inches below the fire pot and 
is oscillated by the lever A, which is fastened to lever B. 
The door J in the ash box is planed smooth and scraped 
so that it can be closed tight to exclude air, being secured 
by the hand screw. The hopper contains a valve and 
an air tight cover through which the coal can be charged 
while the engine is running. The hopper valve D is lo- 
cated at the bottom of hopper BE, in Fig. 3. The hopper 
cover F is ground to make an air tight joint, so that 
when the cover is taken off the hopper can be filled with 
coal without any danger of air being drawn into the pro- 
ducer, valve D being held closed by the weight G. After 
the hopper is filled with coal the cover is replaced and 
clamped down by screw H; then the valve D may be 
opened to allow the coal to fall down into the producer. 
The producer can thus be charged without allowing any 
air to get mixed with the gas to form an explosive 
mixture. 

The producer is provided with a vent valve, L, for 
use when blowing up the fire preparatory to starting and 
when shutting down, and by the use of it all the gas in the 
scrubber will be saved and not allowed to get mixed with 
air, thus avoiding back firing and interfering with the 
proper operation of the system. The vent valve L has two 
ground seats. By raising it against the upper seat the 
gas is allowed to go down into the scrubber and up 
through the coke with which the scrubber is filled, then 
out at the upper side, down into the equalizer or drying 
tank. The latter is a hollow vessel in which the gas is 
allowed to remain a few minutes to separate moisture 
from it, and also serves to dampen the pulsating action 
of the suction of the engine. 

The evaporator is located in the upper end of the pro- 
ducer and is kept full of water. The heat from the pro- 
ducer slowly evaporates the water, which by the suction 
of the engine is drawn down with air through pipe M into 
the evaporator N, where the air and steam are again 
heated and then pass into the ash box and up through the 
fire. Whenever the engine is shut down the ash door is 
opened and the vent valve L is pushed down on its lower 
seat, allowing a draft up through vent pipe, which keeps 
the fire burning. 

All pipe connections are provided with hand holes, so 
that they are readily accessible for cleaning. Large wa- 
ter traps are provided with each producer plant to take 
fare of the drainage of the water passing through the 
system and form a perfect seal. The manufacturers 
claim that the cost of operating this engine, using anthra- 
cite pea coal at a cost of $5 per ton, is $1.88 for a period 
of ten hours, and operating on coke at the same price per 
ton the cost is $1.72 for the same period. 

> ———____—_ 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
ordered from the Great Lakes Engineering Works, De- 
troit, last week a freighter of the 10,000-ton class, which 
will be a duplicate of the two steamers ordered by the 
Same company recently from the same builder. This 
makes seven 10,000-ton boats which the Great Lakes En- 
gineering Works now has under contract, and the order 
emphasizes the rapid drift of iron mining companies to- 
ward ownership of their own lake fleets. 


The Chicago automobile show will be held at the 
Coliseum and the First Regiment Armory, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 3 to 10, inclusive. Demands for space have at this 
early date outgrown the available combined floor area of 
these two buildings, and it is possible that next year the 
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show will be held in the new horse pavilion at the Stock 
Yards, which has a floor space of nearly 200,000 square 
feet. About 250 manufacturers of automobiles and sup- 
plies will be represented at the coming show. 


———__3-e—_—_ 
Oliver Iron Mining Company’s Ore Shipments. 


Shipments of 1905 for the Oliver Iron Mining Com- 
pany (United States Steel Corporation), as compared 
with 1904, are as follows, by mines: 

-——-Gross tons. +, 


Mine. 1905. 1904. 
RE 65 ns 00ts bec ctes Os orev eweee 423,261 374,944 
GR is dos ck bbleetd 00s 0Kee bene 902,628 541,324 
Ss b.0'nn50404) 00000 esnaduee Tae. . avreea 
CE x. ccc dnb aden ete eeakh ar we 88,584 79,173 
BE. ccc ccdusbcrisrccoebesenese Ss 0 iC (“(“(i‘ié‘C 
DL Sivcncaeeerswae cannes see 82,611 81,543 
DOOR Tc oo cocctcse ese deverienes ST.208 8 —= eevee 

| ee ee ee ae 1,570,433 1 ,076,984 
OEE os 6cn doe b.606 64 bO Ss SERA OES are 0 Ol ti‘ fe ORO 
BOGE «6 6k.ccetelstsnccdwicecdexe 822,364 179,980 
Take Superior... .cccccccccscscece 729,192 590,339 
UE ox wok nc cva kee ks cease ceecdes 253,876 811,479 
WN as 6 on sv knew sone ba stout 106,281 71,870 
CRRMUIOM occ nb0 db see ce nvecesvige 64,680 174 

NS ois is ca wahivots cee ens 1,497,772 33 53,842 
DES dc. se ccc ne edn s bbe s¥ oem 208,039 77,224 
DO i nik kc ch 0aaeaedsawere ean 541,223 212,920 
No i vale s o6' 98 03%68 Se KS REED 987,590 618,638 
BR Kadancadsdacasane ees seu 192,203 204,581 

NE: dc cn bes Keene ese eevenes 1,929,055 1,11 3,363 
CO occdsaskbncabsecas edhe ee 865,739 422,162 
DE: 6 cesstaducwwarnnceseeeres 653,682 505,432 
NE iirc. peti tikka Rae eee 842,995 74,866 
Ee eee eee te er eee ee 205,002 70,713 
DE Anccc ces en ger abet teennees 109,818 86,557 

DP icteckuetecewaaceeees 1.677.236 1,159,730 
Ne. oo ss'cs osciew abe tee be nw eo 1,861.680 1,415,884 
PE dsc ncdabev Rewseagstee wise 358,869 256,873 
POD cdc Ree nests e URE EOS 232,733 180,732 
DD whens sccndsse sees ss 00as 0 eNes 289.559 280,412 
ac. ctntueesCeled a ea.ane ae soe SSRTtG 8 —s wvccce 
COTO TTC erie a  ° —wiaceeae 
in sok ec0 nes 696s 600 0b 048 CO» aoe | ”hCC”Cop et gee 
UE 6004s bee aves eedeatgn eh aa we Sewaeee 8 |i; wa ces 
POE” back soc ecv ade vec 006.64 es Sees [oot —0CO Me eeces 
PES: nc cuswhoceneensKksadenmnns Saaee, - i seeee¢ 
ee a eS REA « 6 ne tee O4 ae: = sts ww ews 
TS PPS re 61,792 26,748 
RE eee rer ree ee 262,205 207,990 
ME . 6: Sa weeks 0550 0Ceeaeeenes 1,140,984 940,105 
RE, 8. x00 c S0s cae e wees hee ee 142,172 149,819 
BR ons ee sar weuuanqeneeses ease 1,358,922 975,102 
COR, 6 nice bcp bictw ices cee svgedeus 281,081 244,150 
POPUES ccc wcansecosccercseseesecio 606,295 589,319 
BESMGNIR THOM. owes cc cece cncccvese 2,500,570 1,168,855 
VERMPRISE ones iccecccesivcar dunce 402,224 5,395 
TRIN: ovo oc cecascneevscnucseses 239,435 35,286 
Stephens ..cccccccccccscvcccscece 906.308. “ween 

WR. os Weed aée ane +e canvases 12,104,878 7,426,670 

Totals all mimes.......cceceee 18,779,374 11,930,589 





* Includes for 1904: Rust, Hull. Burt. 
+ Includes for 1904: Oliver, Ohio. 


In this connection it is well to remember that ship- 
ments for the Steel Corporation in 1902 were about 16,- 
000,000 tons. The corporation’s business of 1905, figuring 
on a total of about 34,000,000 tons, is about 55.3 per 
cent., which is slightly under the average of the preceding 
four years. 

By a vote of seven to five the House Committee on 
Ways and Means December 19 reported favorably the 
Payne bill admitting all Philippine products into the 
United States free excepting sugar and cobacco, which 
are to pay 25 per cent. of the Dingley rates until 1909, 
when they also are to go on the free list. 


It is stated that the housesmiths’ strike in this city 
has been practically won by the employers. Information 
coming from the employment bureau of the Allied Iron 
Trades says that 600 applications have been made for jobs 
on the Post & McCord contracts. Less than 400 men 


struck. Of the contracts of Post & McCord the greater 
number are manned with new men, and at the others 
preparations are being made for work. 
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Tendencies in the Foundry Industry.* 


BY DR. RICHARD MOLDENKE, WATCHUNG, N. J. 


Apart from the revolution in the foundry from old 
time customs there is manifest to-day a tendency toward 
refinement in method little dreamed of by the most ardent 
iconoclasts of a decade ago. Perhaps our peculiar situa- 
tion in this country, where the foundry is engaged in 
pushing specialties to the limit, has enabled us to take 
the lead in many directions. On the other hand, we must 
deplore the lack of interest in—or, shall we say, lack of 
time for?—many things which, if properly followed up, 
would remedy many a difficulty with our cost accounts. 
For instance, while the adaptation of the molding ma- 
chine for production in quantity is sometimes truly mar- 
velous, how little is known of it outside of the shops 
where this development has taken place. Again, how lit- 
tle is done by the producers of coke and pig iron to 
bring the ordinary classes of these materials up to the 
standard of what we now term “ fancy ” articles. 

The importance of a thorough knowledge of the ma- 
terials entering the foundry is becoming more manifest 
daily. I remember distinctly the adverse criticism a 
book on cast iron came in for at the time of its publica- 
tion because it went into the production of coke and pig 
iron too extensively. To-day we see that it is good to 
know how these processes are carried out, as we can 
more easily trace the causes of loss and difficulty in the 
foundry—conditions not realized by the makers of these 
materials, as they are not using them daily in the diffi- 
cult art of making castings of the highest quality for 
the lowest price. I might go further and say that the 
founder who is also thoroughly versed in the art of cast- 
ing brass and bronze is more apt to be particular with 
the iron end of his concern and can overcome occasional 
metallurgical puzzles more easily. 


The Tendency Toward Multiple Operations, 


Perhaps the very first thing which strikes the Euro 
pean foundryman who is visiting our plants is the great 
stress laid upon system and organization in our strictly 
modern establishments. The European founder, with his 
more varied work of smaller aggregate tonnage, casts his 
pieces one by one and finishes each with the assembling 
following directly. We, with an eye to the finer econo- 
mies, prefer to put through an order of anywhere from 
a dozen to thousands of pieces of a kind, finishing them 
up for stock and stealing the parts required for sales 
and promises. As the stock in the warehouse gets below 
a certain minmum another shop order goes in to fill up 
the gap. As a consequence the work is always produced 
at the cheapest rates possible. I have personally known 
single orders of 100,000 castings of some 30 pounds eeach 
given with simply a blue print of the casting attached to 
the document. Many times the quantity has been 30,000 
to 60,000, which meant that economical work could be 
done here if anywhere. Actually the figures at which 
these castings were carried out would be astonishing. 

Apart from the use of molding machines to turn out 
these classes of castings cheaply there is a noticeable 
tendency to economize shop room, and hence molds are 
piled as high as they can be conveniently poured. It may 
be objected that this method oftentimes produces more 
sprues per pound of casting than the old way and that 
if trouble comes a stack of molds will be ruined instead 
of only a single one. Yet this system has been found to 
pay wherever tried and the getting of more tonnage for 
a given floor space is bound to spread. The idea, how- 
ever, should be followed out to its logical end wherever 
work is made in sufficient quantity. This would seem to 
be the stacking up of the molds in fairly deep foundry 
pits, the iron being brought in large ladles by traveling 
crane and poured from the bottom of the ladle. Suitable 
variations in the method can naturally be devised for 
given cases, but the idea remains the same—to get the 
greatest tonnage for a given floor space in order to save 
investment and cost of output. 





r read before the New pagiand Foundrymen’s Asso- 
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Sand Treatment Important, 


Greater attention will ultimately be given the prepara- 
tion of the molding sand. European shops are far ahead 
of us in this respect, every foundry of importance grind- 
ing its sand to a given standard, then passing it through 
mixers, which incidentally fill the perfectly uniform ma- 
terial with a maximum of air, thus cushioning the sand 
and keeping it open. When a highly refractory molding 
sand is used this treatment assists in turning out the 
smoothest kind of work. As our consumers are constant- 
ly harping on better looking work this point might be 
considered more carefully by American foundrymen. 
Many sands are exceedingly uniform in their natural 
state, as for instance the well-known Albany, the result 
being highly finished castings where the best molding 
methods are employed. On the other hand, who does not 
recognize a Pittsburgh casting—that is, one made in the 
sand dug in the environs of the Smoky City? Judicious 
sand treatment would go a great way to remedy the diffi- 
culty even there did they make the class of work current 
in the Eastern States. What great differences may exist 
in molding sand in the same heap may be seen in an ex- 
aggerated way where sand conveyors are in use. Here, 
unless special precautions are taken, the loamy particles 
in the sand may get together, leaving the silicious por- 
tions without a binder. The result is that copes drop 
out, scabs are formed and other troubles come. No won- 
der that in the ordinary tempering of sand an art is in- 
volved which must be acquired before a man can rate 
himself proficient in this branch of the work. Hence the 
effort to get away from imperfections in the make-up of 
the molding sand heaps by mechanical grinding and mix- 
ing. This has not struck our country very hard yet. 

Attention may be called here to the marked disposi- 
tion of manufacturers of foundry facings and other sup- 
plies of a like order to learn more of their own art. The 
foundry industry as a whole is bound to benefit by this 
and we wish the facing men all success. 

We must not forget to mention the growing practice 
of performing as many operations about the foundry as 
possible by mechanical means. We have now some ex- 
cellent examples of what may be done in this way in our 
advanced foundries. Whether it be the mechanical charg- 
ing of the cupola, the mold and sand conveyors, metal! dis- 
tribution, compressed air attachments or yard cranes this 
movement is to be encouraged, as wherever the manual 
labor of several men can be replaced by the brains of 
only one conditions of management are much easier to 
meet. The investment may become higher, but competi- 
tion can be better faced and the resources of the nation 
employed to the greatest advantage. 


Standardizing Demanded, 


There is a growing demand for foundry standards. 
Thus flasks, pattern work and the molding methods de- 
pending upon the close co-operation of the pattern shop 
with the molding floor are coming in for considerable at- 
tention. The makers of molding machines will be greatly 
benefited by this desired standardization of flasks, for the 
time has now gone by when a manufacturer would go out 
of his way to get the most impossible screw thread in 
order that the repairs subsequently necessary would have 
to come to him. We shall undoubtedly see the day when 
all the designs of the drafting office of an industrial es- 
tablishment will go for revision to its foundry superin- 
tendent in order to standardize the nonessential elements 
therein and create less labor in producing the castings. 

In going through many a foundry where very large 
loam molds are made for stock work one cannot help re- 
gretting the tearing down of much of the mold which 
might be left standing if the subject of permanent molds 
had been studied more carefully by the foundry foreman. 
The effort to-day is to economize in every way possible 
and very often here is a chance to begin. 

We owe much to our high class custom pattern shops 
for the progress they have forced upon the pattern end of 
our industry. It is not so long ago that metal patterns 
were unheard of in many foundries. It seemed like a 
waste of good money to put more time and effort on a 
pattern than was required by the ordinary article we all 
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have piled on our pattern shelves. However, many a shop 
to-day can boast of a set of metal cutting machines which 
remind one of a first-class tool room. This tendency is, 
however, closely interwoven with the specialization of 
the foundry, and where a first-class man is in charge the 
pattern storage soon becomes less of a graveyard for ob- 
solete material. 

We can also note a marked tendency toward more sub- 
stantial buildings. Wood is becoming dearer. Fires are 
more disastrous to the business than to the shop itself. 
Hence greater precautions to prevent shutting down when 
least able to stand it. Whether foundrymen are becoming 
richer or are more progressive is hard to say, but the 
number of new buildings going up to replace worn out 
and tumble down shacks is very gratifying. 


Greater Use of Stee! Scrap. 


Turning now to the melting and the closely allied lab- 
oratory we see that the most strongly marked feature is 
the production of higher grade castings by the addition 
of steel scrap—or, in other words, the reduction of the 
total carbon in cast iron, making the crystalline structure 
more closely adherent and hence the whole casting strong- 
er. Here the skill of the melter is joined with that of the 
chemist so that value is received from the higher priced 
stock charged into the cupola. The cupola process is be- 
ing studied more carefully and experts in that line can 
produce results close to those of the air furnace or open 
hearth. Considering that this is accomplished with fuel 
and metal in contact and by a notoriously unsatisfactory 
melting method, which the cupola process undoubtedly is 
from the standpoint of the treatment the metal gets in it, 
the foundry industry is to be congratulated upon its abil- 
ity to retain a strong hold on the making of castings in 
the face of the hard knocks it is getting from the steel 
casting establishments. This movement toward better 
grades of metal is but in its infancy. The cupola, which 
is a cheap melter, will undoubtedly be improved with the 
view of getting better results from the steel scrap addi- 
tions. The metal will be safeguarded more from burning 
and the additions of the scrap will be systematized more, 
so that a given quantity will produce given results more 
regularly than is now the case. 

The tendency above mentioned has somewhat retarded 
the introduction of air furnaces in general foundry prac- 
tice. However, taking into consideration the demand for 
better irons, better coke, better melting methods, the 
specialist founder will soon tire of buying high class ma- 
terial and spoiling it or taking big chances in that direc- 
tion. He will naturally revert to the air furnace as bet- 
ter able to give high class results from high class mate- 
rial and the consumer will be glad to pay the difference. 


Conservative Prices for Castings, 


Those who have taken the trouble to follow the silver 
and copper market will have noted that the high levels 
reached are not due to spasmodic fluctuation made by 
financial manipulation but are the result of a real ability 
on the part of the civilized world to absorb these metals. 
We have the same thing in the iron market. The swing 
of the pendulum from the 22,000,000-ton mark will soon 
carry the consumption of the metal far into the thirty or 
forty millions, and unless the country can produce this 
quantity steadily the price is bound to rise sharply. To- 
day we find few men in our line of work who are out 
for abnormally high prices for their product. We all 
wish for nothing better than a fair profit on base pur- 
chase prices, which are fair to the furnace and coke deal- 
er as well as to us. Hence the output of our establish- 
ments will be kept as much as possible within conserva- 
tive price limits and the quantity will be made to in- 
crease gradually. It may be said, however, that the re- 
sources of the country will not be able to respond quite 
as fast as the demands the rapidly increasing population 
is making upon them, and hence we will never see the 
days of 1894 prices again, for which let us be thankful. 
All this means that with better prices, even if pig iron 
and coke hold well up, a more liberal tendency in the 
way of investment is bound to manifest itself and every- 
body will be the gainer. 

Whereas once the melting point of the various cast 
irons formed the one absorbing topic for articles and dis- 
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cussion at present it is the elimination of sulphur in the 
cupola. This is a good sign, and even if one man finds 
that he cannot get the results of the other, and therefore 
we are at present quite at sea regarding a desirable 
method, yet it shows a tendency and a good one. 

With more light on this question it is but a-step to 
work on others and finally we may get down to a closer 
study of the burning effects manifested in cupola and air 
furnace practice, which I hold are the most important by 
far of all the phenomena of the foundry melting processes, 
granted that the chemical composition is otherwise 
correct. 

The Use of Ferrw Alloys. 


This leads us to the use of the ferro alloys in the 
foundry to correct the evils we know and others we have 
a vague apprehension of. To-day the use of ferroman- 
ganese and of aluminum is quite extended and is really 
a help in many instances. With the poor pig iron and 
especially the very poor coke the smaller founder is forced 
to put up with, the use of either of the above mentioned 
correctives is to be recommended. Unfortunately ferro- 
manganese is hardly powerful enough to do much good in 
the foundry unless the mixture has a goodly proportion 
of steel in it. When this is the case it means a higher 
melting point, and with higher temperatures than ordi- 
nary cast iron is apt to be poured at much of the oxida- 
tion is removed and we avoid the pin holes and other 
weakening and unsightly effects which seem to be some- 
what the rule at the present day. The real foundry al- 
loy, however, is still to be discovered and made commer- 
cially and its day cannot come too soon. 

I look forward to great improvements in the making of 
producer gas. We hear of mysterious developments across 
the water by which a more powerful heating agent is 
secured. How far the reports are true we cannot say, 
but that work is being done in that direction is certain. 
It may mean a cheaper and more powerful fuel gas, and 
if so it has a good place in the modern foundry, for who- 
ever has worked with gas instead of coal will stick to 
the former until the price soars out of sight. Whether 
we are to have the open hearth furnace in the big foun- 
dries or the making of electricity with the gas engine in 
the smaller foundries for use in melting time will deter- 
mine; but it is well to keep this development before us 
and to profit thereby. 


The Electric Furnace for the Foundry, 


This brings us to the consideration of another matter. 
The Canadian Government is doing much to foster the 
development of electric smelting. The makers of the lat- 
est types of electric furnaces are constantly getting better 
efficiencies. Now with a cheap gas in a gas engine and 
for the making of very small castings in small quantity 
there is no reason why the small steel and bronze foun- 
dries should not melt their stock in the electric furnace. 
The higher price of the work sold will probably stand 
this. This matter will bear watching. I have recently 
noticed the suggestion of Dr. Waldo of New York for the 
making of Bessemer steel rings or suitably shaped small 
ingots, these to be of the composition of the steel casting. 
Now by charging these small ingots into the electric fur- 
nace one obtains a fluid steel of the proper composition 
to cast. I would suggest as an improvement that the 
ingots be preheated up to the highest point possible with- 
out injury to the metal—say, just as the ingots for rails 
or structural steel are treated. This would leave for the 
more expensive electric current only the finishing heat 
necessary to melt and superheat to the point right for 
pouring. 

The considerations presented above will show our 
foundrymen that we are by no means through with the 
improvement of our processes, and were it possible to en- 
list an active encouragment on the part of the industry 
many of these very direct problems could be attacked and 
possibly solved. 


The Direct Metal Process, 
Finally we come to the general problems of the foun- 
dry, in which there are also marked signs of a change. 


This will probably affect only the very large industries 
for the present and next generation, but what may come 
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after is hard to say. Foremost stands the rapidly in- 
creasing use of direct metal. This is more marked across 
the water, but is bound to come here also. The big seg- 
ments for the tunnel shields and linings should never 
have been made of remelted metal. However, this does 
not mean that it was advisable from the first to jump 
into a new method for such vast contracts. Here again 
we strike the importance of the use of steel scrap in gray 
iron castings in order to reduce the total carbon. I would 
not advocate the use of direct metal just as it is, but to 
have the stream of metal from the blast furnace go into 
large heated mixers, which means greater—in fact, more 
easily attained—uniformity than is ever possible with the 
cupola. Now into this mixer there should be charged suc- 
cessively quantities of steel scrap which has been heated 
up almost to melting. This accomplishes a twofold pur- 
pose. First, it gives a reduction of total carbon without 
lowering the temperature of the metal in the mixer too 
seriously to be corrected at once by the heating method 
used as well as the comparatively large quantity of 
metal that should be in the mixer all the time. Now, 
the first result is the making of a high grade cast iron. 
This iron should be good enough for all the purposes the 
process could be used for, such as the making of pipe, 
tunnel segments, ingot molds, &e. 

The second effect of the addition of the preheated steel 
scrap is that the problem of kish is done away with. This 
is the bugbear of the direct metal foundry, and in fact 
has retarded the introduction of direct metal for impor- 
tant work so much that at one time it was thought out of 
the question to think of ever going back to this ancient 
way of making castings. 

What, then, will be the result of this tendency? It 
means that blast furnaces will be located wherever the 
raw materials not only are favorable but where there is 
a good shipping point for pipe, possibly car wheels and 
not impossibly malleable castings for car work. The fur- 
nace proposition will then become one of allied industries 
to give an outlet for the pig iron made which will fit 
these uses, and all the pig iron not of composition to go 
into the various mixers will be put upon the market. 

While this seems visionary, it is nevertheless a fact 
that one very large combination is about to break ground 
for just such an establishment and we may hear from 
direct metal pipe very soon. With our American enter- 
prise one hesitates to say just where these changes in 
method of production as well as administration will end, 
and it is even within the range of possibilities to find 
staves made at a blast furnace once the molding machine 
has conquered the field that is before it in that line. 

It remains for the men at the very top of our great 
industrial establishments to solve the fine points in pro- 
ducing enormous quantities of high grade castings and 
to make them cheaply. These men are to be found in 
our foundrymen’s associations, in our great engineering 
societies and wherever the active individuals of our in- 
dustry get together to discuss questions of practice. I 
venture to say that without our progressive institutions 
of this kind the entire foundry industry would be what 
it still is in some of our large cities where the pig iron 
salesman makes the mixture and the ignorance of the 
customer makes the price. 


——~++e—___ 


Michigan Copper Mining Notes. 


Important negotiations have just been closed in 
Michigan copper lands. By them an organization of 
leading copper men from other parts of the country 
aquires idle properties on the end of Keewenaw Point, 
Lake Superior. The Keewenaw Copper Company is a 
consolidation of the old Keewenaw, Mandan, Medora, 
Aetna, Philadelphia & Boston, Girard and Vulcan, all 
developments of more or less prominence in the early 
days of Lake Superior exploration, when the .attention 
of the copper developing syndicates was directed to the 
end of the point and before the richer finds near Hough- 
ton, in the amygdaloid, and at Calumet, in the Calu- 
met conglomerate, drew all attention that way. Since 
then, more than a generation, these properties have 
been neglected. <A little over a year ago C. A. Wright, 
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Hancock, Mich., grouped these old properties, in con- 
nection with similar work he was doing on other lands, 
which latter resulted in getting the Calumet & Hecla 
Company to take immense tracts on the end of the 
point, which it is now developing. He organized the 
Keewenaw Copper Company with $10.000,000 capital, 
in $25 shares, and 150,000 shares were issued as fol- 
lows: To the Boston underwriters, 60,000; for public 
sale, 60,000; Lac la Belle railroad purchase, 15,000; 
promotion and other fees, 15,000. The public took only 
about 12,000 shares and the underwriter were obliged 
to take and pay for the 108,000 shares remaining out 
of the public and their own portions. They had taken 
up all but 48,200 shares of these when Thomas F. Cole 
and associates were approached and agreed to become 
inierested provided that they could have the majority. 
The 43,200 shares were turned over to them at the un- 
derwriting price of $5.50 per share, a further issue of 
50,000 shares was made out of the capital stock which 
Mr. Cole and party took a few days ago at $10, and 7000 
shares more were made up from the underwriting hold- 
ings to give them a bare majority. The company now 
has, therefore, 200,000 issued shares of a par of $25 and 
called up to $5.50 and $10 per share. 

Associated with Mr. Cole in this enterprise are John 
D. Ryan of the Amalgamated Copper Company and some 
friends represented by him: some of the United States 
Steel Corporation officials always associated with Mr. 
Cole in Arizona and Montana copper, comprising D. G.* 
Kerr, D. M. Clemson, James Gayley and possibly others, 
and Messrs. Hoatson and Collins of the lake, both rela- 
tives of Mr. Cole, and connected with him in the other 
enterprises mentioned. Included in the deal are the 1120 
acres of land of the Resolute Copper Company, which 
were under option to Mr. Collins and which lie close to 
the Keewenaw properties. For these $200,000 is under- 
stood to have been paid out of the Cole funds in Keewe- 
naw. Resolute has done some work, having an old 
shaft nearly 400 feet deep with 2000 feet of drifting. At 
present five diamond drills are working on the lands of 
the consolidated company and it is proposed to develop 
largely as soon as possible. The Keewenaw Copper Corm- 
pany owns the Lac La Belle Railroad, which is under 
construction along the easterly part of Keewenaw point 
to a good harbor at Lac La Belle and which will open the 
various mining locations on the outer end of Keewenaw 
point. The district has suffered from lack of railroad 
facilities, but now it is to have not alone the Lac la 
Belle Railroad but a branch of the Mineral range which 
is owned by the Canadian Pacific. P 

If the developments of this company and the Calumet 
& Hecla, in the same part of the Michigan copper belt, 
are successful they will open a new and very large area 
of copper mineral lands on the lake which cannot fail 
to have a most important bearing on the future of the 
district. 

The Rudolph Land Company has been organized at 
Duluth with small capital but with a considerable sum 
paid in above the capitalization to explore in a deter- 
mined way for copper on the westerly end of the Keewe- 
naw formation. The company is a combination of the 
Minong Copper Company in which Duluth men are inter- 
ested and of the Weyerhaeueser Pine Syndicate, which 
has a large acreage in that section and which controls 
about two-thirds of the stock of the new company. The 
company is named for Rudolph Weyerhaeueser, a son of 
the prominent lumberman of that name. Some work was 
done three years ago on the Minong property by John W. 
Gates and associates and a shaft 84 feet deep was 
sunk exposing a bedded lode carrying stamp copper to 
some extent. Considerable machinery, including com- 
pressor, drills and a hoist, is on the ground. Large tracts 
of land along the Minong range have been bought by 
Messrs. Longyear and Ayers, well known in the iron and 


copper regions as men of capital and skill. D. E. W. 
————_»ao > 





Fritz W. Luermann, consulting engineer of Berlin, 
Germany, has been appointed engineer to design the new 
basic Bessemer and open hearth steel plant to be built 
by the Société Anonyme Metallurgique d’Esperance-Long- 
doz, at Liége, Belgium. 
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The Cookson Steam Trap. 


High operating efficiency and a construction which in- 
sures durable and continued service with little attention 
are features claimed for the Cookson steam trap, which 
the D. T. Williams Valve Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
recently put on the market. The exterior view given in 





Fig. 1.—-General View of Cookson Steam Trap. 
Fig. 1 shows the location of the inlet and outlet, the gauge 
glass, the regulating device and the air cock. The sec- 

etional view presented in Fig. 2 shows the trap, made with 
a heavy body of cast iron and with two chambers, one the 
receiving chamber and the other the discharge chamber. 
The cover is arranged with a deflecting hood to protect 
the valve against the entrance of dirt and grit. The en- 
tire valve mechanism is of brass construction and is oper- 
ated by a seamless copper float designed to withstand a 
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Fig. 2.—Sectional View of Cookson Trap. 


constant working pressure of 200 pounds. The trap has 
the advantage that all parts are interchangeable and it 
ean be taken apart without breaking the pipe connections. 
The removal of the cover exposes the valve and its seat 
in their working position. The trap is made in six dif- 
ferent sizes with connections varying from % inch to 2 
inches and rated to take care of the water returned from 
600 feet of radiation up to 6000 feet of radiation. 


————»~-o___ 


The Talbot Process in England.—Announcement was 
made at the recent annual meeeting of the South Dur- 
ham Steel & Iron Company, Limited, held at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, England, that the Talbot or continuous process 
of steel making would be installed at the company’s Mal- 
leable works, Stockton, and at its West Hartlepool works. 
Both plants will be completed in the near future. An 
allied company, the Cargo Fleet Iron Company, Limited, 
has had Talbot furnaces in operation for some time at 
Middlesbrough. This plant is working on metal made 


from Cleveland iron ores and the results have been quite 
satisfactory in the production of steel rolled into plates. 
The South Durham Steel & Iron Company is the largest 
producer of plates in Great Britain and it has now ac- 
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quired control of the Talbot Company. On the East Coast, 
England, plates have been made heretofore from hema- 
tite iron and this has meant the importation of Spanish 
ores. The change that will soon be made from Spanish 
ores to Cleveland ores with the employment of the Talbot 
process is a matter of considerable importance to that 
district. 
a 


Important Customs Cases Appealed. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 10, 1905.—The Treas- 
ury Department has directed the Collector at New York 
to take an appeal from the recent decision of the Board 
of General Appraisers involving the dutiable classification 
of certain cold rolled steel strips. In a letter to the Col- 
lector Assistant Secretary Reynolds says: 

The Department is in receipt of a decision of the Board of 
United States General Appraisers, G. A. 6213 (T. D. 26,870), of 
November 20, 1905, wherein it is held that certain strips im- 
ported by the Crucible Steel Company and similar to those 
heretofore passed upon in United States vs. Crucible Steel Com- 
pany (137 Fed. Rep., 384; T. D. 26,157), are not subject to the 
additional duty of 1 cent per pound for steel, cold rolled and 
brightened, within the meaning of paragrapb 141 of the tariff 
act of July 24, 1897. 

After a careful consideration of the case, its importance and 
the issues involved, the Department has decided to take an ap 
peal and you are hereby directed to file an application for review 
of said decision, in accordance with the provisions of section 15 
of the act of June 10, 1890. 


The Department has also decided to appeal from the 
board’s decision with regard to the classification of hema- 
tite ore or red oxide of iron, which was classified for 
duty as a pigment or color at the rate of 30 per cent. ad 
valorem under paragraph 58 of the Dingley act, but held 
to be dutiable as iron ore at the rate of 40 cents per ton, 
following the court decision of the case of Francklyn & 
Ferguson vs. United States (119 Fed. Rep. 470). The De- 
partment contends that this particular kind of ore is im- 
ported exclusively as a pigment and is therefore dutiable 
at a much higher rate than ore intended for the produc- 
tion of iron. 

The Department now has before it the record in the 
case decided by the board December 9, involving the clas- 
sification of chromium, molybdenum, tungsten and other 
ferro alloys, which were held by the board to be dutiable 
at $4 per ton by similitude to ferromanganese. The De- 
partment has contemplated bringing another test case in 
the hope of securing a decision under which a higher rate 
of duty could be levied on these products, and if the rec- 
ord in the case just decided is found to meet all require- 
ments an appeal will probably be directed. W. L. C: 





Recent Customs Decisions. 


Old Iron Chains. 

After the taking of considerable testimony the Board 
of United States General Appraisers December 15 ren- 
dered a decision in the protest case of G. W. Sheldon & 
Co., New York, regarding the customs classification of old 
and worn out iron chains. The Treasury Department of- 
ficials took the view that the articles were properly du- 
tiable under the provision for scrap iron, with duty at the 
rate of $4 per ton. This return was challenged by the 
importers on the ground that the merchandise should be 
deemed old junk and as such be admitted free of duty. 
At the time of the hearing before the board the following 
stipulation was made: “It is conceded by the importers 
that the merchandise, the subject of this protest, was old 
iron chains, that they were in small pieces, that they 
could not be sold again for use as chains, that they were 
fit only for remanufacture and were designed to be and 
were in fact remanufactured.” The importers relied in 
support of their contention on the commercial understand- 
ing of the word “ junk” and on the construction of para- 
graph 122 of the tariff law. It was brought out by the 
testimony of several witnesses that the terms “ scrap 
iron” and “ junk” are interchangeably used. In a deci 
sion written for the customs court by I. F. Fischer the 
claim of the importers is overruled and ‘the collector’s 
assessment affirmed. Mr. Fischer says in part: “On the 
question of which term is the more specific designation 
for the merchandise we say without hesitation that scrap 
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iron is, particularly in view of the express language of 
paragraph 122, to wit: ‘ Wrought and cast scrap iron and 
scrap steel, $4 per ton; but nothing shall be deemed scrap 
iron or scrap steel except waste or refuse iron or steel fit 
only to be remanufactured.’ In view of the explicit lan- 
guage of paragraph 122 and in the light of the decisions 
cited we are of the opinion that the claim of the importers 
is utterly untenable.” 
Judgments tn Various Suits, 

The Board of Appraisers has rendered judgment in a 
number of suits brought by importers of metals to test 
the correctness of classifications returned by collectors and 
other officers of the customs. Claims filed by the follow- 
ing were overruled: Campbell, Metzger & Jacobson, brass 
watch fobs; Carlowitz & Co., Japanese gongs; Reiling, 
David & Schoen, machinery not castings; Guthman, Sol- 
omons & Co., furnished needle cases. Protests sustained 
included Leon Willard & Co., steel buckles ; Thomas Irwin 
& Sons, steel pens, and George Borgfeldt & Co., elee- 
troliers. 

cients Cilia dicate 


The Electric Age at Niagara. 


On the Niagara frontier the age of steam is passing 
and the electric age is being speedily ushered in. Niag- 
ara Falls power is being radiated in many directions 
from the falls for use in manufacturing and for trans- 
portation to Buffalo, Lockport, Rochester, Toronto and 
Syracuse and to operate a network of electric traction 
systems in western and central New York. The Niagara 
Falls Company is producing at two power houses on the 
American and one power house on the Canadian side 
155,000 horse-power, of which 90,000 horse-power is being 
distributed and used. The Niagara Falls Hydraulic, 
Power & Mfg. Company is producing 50,000 horse-power, 
and is now engaged in greatly enlarging its plant, and 
the Ontario Power Company is about ready to generate 
and deliver 42,000 horse-power of its ultimate capacity 
of 250,000 horse-power. 

The Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power Company, 
which acts as a distributer for the Ontario Power Com- 
pany, has contracted with the New York Central Rail- 
road Company to supply power for the operation of its 
subsidiary traction lines throughout the State, and elabo- 
rate plans for the transmission of the enormous quanti- 
ties of power to the central portion of the State for this 
purpose are being carried forward with the utmost dis- 
patch, the contract calling for delivery of Niagara power 
at Syracuse by March 1. Work on the transmission 
line, which will be of aluminum cable strung on steel 
towers to carry a current of 60,000 volts, is being pushed 
to completion by that date. The right of way which the 
company owns is 300 feet wide from Niagara Falls to 
Lockport, 200 feet wide from Lockport to Rochester and 
100 feet wide from Rochester to Syracuse, this right of 
way being adequate for six pole lines of the size of the 
one now building. At Lockport a right of way 100 feet 
wide branches to the Lackawanna Steel Works at 
Buffalo. 

The transmission line to Toronto is rapidly approach- 
ing completion and power will soon be delivered to that 
city for the operation of its traction lines.. 

The enlargement and extension of the canal of the 
Niagara Falls Hydraulic, Power & Mfg. Company is 
nearing completion, and it is expected that during the 
present week the barrier of rock separating the old canal 
from the new will be blown away and one of the most 
difficult phases of the work will have been accomplished. 
The water, however, will not be permitted to pass 
through the head gates until next season owing to the 
unfinished condition of the work beyond that point. The 
head gates are 30 feet high and will regulate the flow of 
water from the canal to the fore-bay on the cliff above 
the new power house, which is to be constructed on the 
bank of the river 200 feet beneath. The face of the 
cliff will be blasted away to provide a site for this power 
house, which will be the largest on the American side 
of the river, having a capacity of 120,000 horse-power. 
It is located about 1000 feet down the river from the 
present power house of the Hydraulic Company below the 
falls. The canal now about completed has been in course 


of construction for the past two years and it will proba- 
bly require two additional years to complete the fore-bay, 
penstock, power house and other improvements which 
the Hydraulic Power Company has under contemplation. 


> ——= 


The Barnes Keyseating Machine. 


A machine for cutting keyways of frem \% to % inch, 


wide in light work, manufactured by the B. F. Barnes 
Company, Rockford, Ill, is illustrated herewith. It was 
originally designed for use in the company’s machine 
shop and proved so satisfactory that it was decided to 
manufacture the machine for the trade. The tool op- 
erates after the manner of a punch and does the work 
within its capacity accurately and rapidly. It is fur- 
nished with or without the pedestal. In the bench style 
its overall hight is 28 inches, and mounted on the ped- 





A Keyseating Machine Made by the B. F. Barnes Company, 
; Rockford, Ill, 


estal it stands 6314 inches high. The sliding table has a 
longitudinal movement of 244 inches, operated by a ball 
handle and screw. It is furnished with or without the 
chuck for holding the work. The table surface is 5% x 
11% inches and contains three 14-inch T-slots. The sub- 
table is 64% x 11% inches and has three \%-inch T-slots 
and a V-block. The floor space required by the machine 
is inconsiderable, the pedestal style occupying only 21 x 
24 inches. 
—__~++-e—___— 

The losses to the Great Lakes fleet in the past season 
were the greatest ever known in one year. Seventy-nine 
vessels were lost by storms and fire, and the value of 
property so destroyed is put at $4,625,000. Cargo losses 
were $750,000. Some of the underwriting companies will 
be called on to pay out $2 for every $1 received in pre- 
miums this year. The property loss by the unprecedented 
storm of November 28 is put at $1,750,000. 
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The Toothless Cold Saw. 


BY E. D. SEWALL, 


Under date of February 3, 1823, Rev. Herman Dag- 
gett of Cornwall, Conn., wrote a letter to Prof. Benjamin 
Silliman of Yale College telling of the experience of a 
local cabinetmaker named Barnes in connection with re- 
pairing a cross cut saw of a very hard plate. He had 
heard that the"Shakers sometimes used a “ buzz” to cut 
iron. He therefore made a circular plate of a piece of 
soft sheet iron stove pipe, fixed an axis to it and put it 
in his lathe, which gave a very powerful rotary motion. 
While in motion he applied to it a common file to make 
it perfectly round and smooth, but the file was cut in two 
by it, while it received itself no impression. He then ap- 
plied a piece of rock crystal, which had the desired ef- 
fect. He then brought under it the saw plate, which in 
a few minutes was neatly and completely cut through 
longitudinally. When he stopped the disk he found it 
had received no wear and he immediately applied his 
fingers to it without perceiving much sensible heat. Dur- 
ing the operation there appeared a band of intense fire 
around the “ buzz,” continually emitting sparks with great 
violence. He afterward marked the saw for the teeth and 
in a short time cut them out by the same means. It 
seemed to him that the disk never came in actual contact 
with the plate. Mr. Daggett raised the question whether 
the fire was the electric fluid. 


Professor Silliman’s Comments, 


This letter was published in volume YI of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Science and Arts and attracted attention 
in this country and abroad. In volume,VYII of the same 
journal Professor Silliman notes that he saw Prof. Robert 
Hare of Philadelphia execute with a common foot lathe 
operations similar to those described by Mr. Daggett and 
that later he had seen repeatedly the experiment succeed 
in the most perfect manner at the arms factory of Eli 
Whitney. Among other things he said: 

When pieces of the best and hardest steel; such as files, and 
the steel of which the parts of gun locks are made. were held 
against the edge of a revolving soft iron plate, 6 inches in 
diameter, they were immediately cut by it with a degree of 
rapidity which was always considerable but which was greater 
as the pieces of steel were thinner. Pieces as thick as the plate 
of a common joiner’s saw were cut almost as rapidly as wood is 
cut by the saw itself. There is a very vivid corruscation of 
sparks flying off in the direction of tangents to the periphery of 
the cutting wheel and an intense ignition of the steel, extending 
for a considerable distance ahead of thé section and on its sides, 
attends the operation. The impulse against the steel is so strong 
that in several instances it was thrown against the opposite side 
of the room with a velocity that might not havé been without 
danger to a person standing in the way. The steel, of 
course, loses its temper at the place of section and there only, 
for the softening extends but a little way and is limited to a 
narrow portion, marked by the iris colors known to be produced 
by heat upon steel. The iron piate, as Mr. Daggett says, becomes 
only warm and wears away only very slowly; yet it does wear, 
for the edges are left rough, and the channel of section in the 
steel exhibits, with a magnifier, minute strie or grooves running 
in the direction of the wheel’s revolution. I know not that there 
is any reason to suppose any peculiar electrical phenomenon, éx- 
cept that electricity always accompanies heat. 

In 1824 Jacob Perkins of London, England, verified by 
experiments the facts set forth by Mr. Daggett and Pro- 
fessor Silliman. He carefully measured and weighed the 
disk of iron after continued use upon file steel and found 
no diminution in size or weight. He found that the disk 
has “acquired an exceeding hard surface at the cutting 
part.” 

Professor Silliman thought the phenomenon due to 
heat action, but expressed himself doubtfully. There ap- 
pears to have been a widespread opinion that the friction 
between the rapidly moving iron disk and the steel in 
contact with it fused the steel at the place of contact or 
softened it so that it was pulled or rubbed away by the 
action of the disk, the rapid motion of the disk through 
the air causing the nearly instantaneous radiation of the 
heat from it. 

Experiments in Switzerland, 


In 1824 also Messrs. Darier and Colladon conducted 
very careful experiments at Geneva. Upon examining the 


edge of an iron disk used to cut steel they observed as 
Inspec- 


did Mr. Perkins that it was as hard as file steel. 
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tion through a miscroscope led them to think that the 
edge was set with small particles of steel. In conducting 
their experiments they selected a soft iron plate about 7% 
inches in diameter and accurately centered and mounted 
it. They prepared a pendulum device for measuring ve- 
locities; they selected a number of gravers of most care- 
fully tempered steel. By applying the gravers to the disk 
they found that with the disk rotating at a velocity of 34 
feet per second the gravers cut the iron disk with fa- 
cility ; at 34 feet 5 inches the graver failed to cut as well, 
but was itself unaffected; at 34 feet 9 inches the graver 
was slightly attacked and the chips from the disk were 
less abundant; at 35 feet 1 inch the graver was decidedly 
attacked, and from this speed up to 70 feet per second 
the effect of the iron disk upon the steel graver grew 
more decided, while that of the graver upon the disk 
diminished. At velocities above 70 feet per second (or 
about four-fifths of a mile per minute) the iron attacked 
the steel and was itself unaffected. Their experiments 
led them to reject the heat theory and to assume that 
high heat is not necessary to the severing action, but is a 
mere incident. In order to determine whether the small 
steel particles found to be imbedded in the periphery of 
the disk were responsible for the action these particles 
were cut away and the disk again set in operation. It 
was found that the disk acted as effectively as before. 
Having heard that the Chinese were accustomed to cut 
diamonds by bringing them against an iron wheel rotat- 
ing at high velocity the experimenters tried the effect of 
the disk upon rock crystal and agate. They found that 
both minerals were cut somewhat by a disk of soft iron 
rotating at velocities of from 130 to 200 feet per second 
(1% to 24% miles per minute). They believed that at high- 
er velocities, which they were unable to obtain, these 
materials would be still more readily attacked. 

The theory of Messrs. Darier and Colladon is that the 
effect is due to what they call “ choc ”—percussion or im- 
pact—the soft iron acting on the hard steel very much 
as a ball of tallow acts when shot at high velocity into a 
wooden plank. They explain that when hard, elastic 
bodies such as steel or agate are applied to the edge of 
an iron plate moving at sufficiently high velocity their 
particles are displaced and torn off, but when a substance 
that is soft, such as soft steel, copper or iron, is applied to 
the disk of iron the substance is pressed before the iron 
disk and, being ductile, rises in burs. 


Patents Refure i in the United States, 


This method was first presented to the United States 
Patent Office in 1874 in an application filed by Jacob 
Reese of Pittsburgh. The claim was refused in view of 
the publication in the American Journal of Science, above 
quoted from. In 1875 Messrs. Lakey and Mills of Turner 
Junction, Ill., also sought a patent for the same method, 
which was likewise refused on the same publication. Pat- 
ents were, however, issued to each of these parties for the 
specific mechanisms contrived for carrying out the method. 
Reese devised his machine for cutting steel shafting and 
declared that with a speed of rotation of the disk of ap- 
proximately four miles a minute a cast steel shaft 1% 
inches in diameter could be severed in 60 seconds. Lakey 
and Mills designed their apparatus for cutting and shap- 
ing railway frogs and switches. Reese’s disk was said to 
be made of iron or mild steel; that of Lakey and Mills of 
“soft fire box steel.” 

For many years this method has been in practical use 
in steel mills here and abroad for cold sawing steel rails, 
beams and plates. Many United States patents show ma- 
chines employing the toothless cold saw or disk of tough 
iron or steel with high speed driving means. 

Other Applications of the Method, 

In 1883 Messrs. Nichols and Webb of Pittsburgh pro- 
posed to thread boits by this method. They constructed a 
machine having a rotatable chuck for holding the bolt 
blank and arranged in parallelism therewith a high speed 
spindle carrying a “ gang of smooth ribs or disks ” spaced 
in accordance with the desired spacing of the threads to 
be formed on the bolt blank. The chuck carrying the 
blank was designed to be slowly rotated and the tool 
rotated at a high velocity in contact with the bolt blank 
and moved endwise at a rate of speed to form the correct 
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spiral. The inventors state that in operation the rapidly 
rotating tool is designed to “ melt or fuse the metal of 
the bolt.” 

In 1884 John Pedder of Pittsburgh proposed to make 
compound plates of layers of steel and iron for use in 
the manufacture of safes. In the casting of the ingots for 
these plates the edges became chilled in such a manner 
as to prevent perfect welding during the subsequent proc- 
ess of rolling out the blank. This chilled edge he proposed 
to remove by the action of a toothless saw or smooth 
edged disk rotating at very high velocity. In the patent 
the action is designated as a fusing action. 

In 1885 the Miltimore method and machines for dress- 
ing car wheels attracted widespread interest. Patents 
were obtained and assigned to the United States Car 
Wheel Dressing Company of Chicago. The patentee sta- 
ed that his invention consists in “ dressing metal bodies 
and at the same time hardening the surfaces of metal 
bodies by passing the surface to be dressed in close prox- 
imity to the edge of a rapidly revolving smooth metal disk 
whereby the surface is burned and melted to any desired 
depth.” This method was alleged to be especially applic- 
able to the dressing of those car wheels or other bodies 
which are made of chilled iron or highly hardened steel, 
and cannot consequently be successfully acted upon by 
any known cutting tool, and also “other bodies which 
are of soft steel which cannot be hardened by any of the 
common processes.” The disk used by Miltimore was 
said to be of “very fine quality of steel so as to possess 
great tensile strength.” The speed of rotation contemplat- 
ed for the disk in practice was about five miles per min- 
ute. The theory of action set forth by the patentee is 
the fusion and burning theory. He notes that at the 
highest speeds the disk remains cool, while the object 
acted upon is not materially heated except adjacent the 
place where the disk is acting, while at lower speeds— 
say, less than two miles per minute—the disk becomes 
somewhat heated. Jacob Perkins and the Swiss investi- 
gators noted in the reports of their experiments that the 
active edge of the operating disk acquired great hardness. 
Miltimore states as a curious fact that the surface of the 
metal acted upon becomes very hard after the operation 
and that the surfaces of chilled car wheels become even 
harder than the original chill. He also notes, as did Mr. 
Daggett, the illusion of apparent want of contact between 
the disk and the metal operated on. 


Disk Cutting of Armor Plate. 


Within the last three years new and valuable uses 
have been discovered for this old method in its adapta- 
tion to cutting armor plate face hardened by the Harvey 
or Krupp methods, also to cutting modern high speed steel 
alloys, neither of which substances is capable of being cut 
practically by known cutting tools. 

The prior practice in manufacturing and cutting to 
size modern face hardened armor has been to forge the 
plate from the steel ingot, then rough shear, then car- 
burize the face, then cut nearly to size and shape by slow 
moving planing tools, leaving sufficient margin to allow 
for shrinking and distortion in the subsequent treatment. 
The plate was then heated and water quenched, making 
the face of glassy hardness. The marginal excess was 
then planed away down to the glassy, hard water quenched 
face portion, which had to be ground away by the slow 
process of moving the plate back and forth in contact 
with an emery wheel. The two cutting operations, one 
before hardening and one after hardening, were necessary 
because no tool could cut the water quenched portion and 
the plate had to be brought approximately to final shape 
before the hardening operation so as to be available for 
final grinding. 

An iron or steel disk rotating with sufficiently high 
velocity may be readily passed through an armor plate, 
both soft back and glassy hard face. The preliminary cut- 
ting before hardening, previously necessary, may therefore 
be omitted if the toothless cold sawing process be adopt- 
ed. It is said that the application of this method to cut- 
ting armor plate has reduced the time of cutting the plate 
to final size to about one-twenty-fourth of that previously 
consumed in bringing the plate to size by treatment with 
slotting cutters and grinding wheels. A Harveyized plate 
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6 inches in thickness and 10 feet long can be cut. through 
by this method in one hour—a cutting speed of 2 inches 
a minute for a 6-inch plate. 

The peripheral speed imparted to the disk in armor 
cutting operations has been between three and five miles 
per minute. Mr. Unger, superintendent of the armor plate 
plant at the Homstead Works, to whom is due the percep- 
tion of the availability of this process as applied to the 
treatment of armor plate, found that a disk having a 
slightly notched edge is more efficient than one with a 
smooth edge. Binding of the disk in the kerf has been 
prevented by deluging the place of contact between the 
disk and plate with water. 

High power has to be applied to run the disk at the 
necessary high velocity through armor plate. The opera- 
tion is terrific and spectacular. At the first trial the oper- 
ator in control of the machine that had been built to 
carry out the process was fortified behind a specially con- 
structed shield of steel, and the threatening roar of the 
cutter as it passed into the thick plate of armor enveloped 
in fire drove the spectators appalled to cover. 

Mr. Unger does not think that the action is that of 
fusing away the plate by the heat generated by friction. 
The fact that a disk whose edge has been serrated oper- 
ates more efficiently than one whose edge is smooth he 
thinks is evidence that the operation is not that of melt- 
ing. A continuous surface disk ought to progress through 
the plate more rapidly than a toothed disk if the action 
is a fusing one, because the smooth edged disk applies a 
larger friction surface to the material in a given time than 
the toothed disk. The sawdust from an armor plate cut by 
this method is one of two kinds—either flakes of steel 
having the characteristics of the metal being cut or a 
mass of oxide formed by the fused particles thrown 
down beneath the kerf and solidified into the form of a 
continuous ridge or miniature mountain range of iron 
oxide. 


The Cutting of High Speed Steel, 


This method has proved useful for cuttign high speed 
steel. Bars of such steel alloys can be easily severed by 
the swiftly moving edge of an iron or steel disk with an 
accuracy, neatness and speed unattainable by the old 
methods of nicking with a grinding wheel and then 
breaking, or heating, nicking with a cold chisel and then 
breaking. John Armstrong of Chicago found that a high- 
ly speeded disk of tough steel when applied to high speed 
steel will cut a clean kerf having no bur along its margin. 
File steel or other carbon tempered steel shows a bur along 
the margins of the kerf made by this process, due to the 
drawing of the temper and consequent softening under the 
high heat generated by the friction. Curiously enough, Mr. 
Armstrong found that a new, smooth edged cutting disk 
would not operate well upon high speed steel when first 
applied, but that after running the disk in contact with 
the steel for some time it would cut perfectly. He re- 
peated the experience of the Swiss investigators before 
mentioned in finding the periphery of the disk very hard 
and apparently studded with particles of the steel upon 
which it had been operating—viz., high speed steel. His 
conclusion was that the cutting effect was due to the pres- 
ence of the particles of steel in the edge of the disk, which 
is opposed to the conclusion of Messrs. Darier and Colla- 
don. Mr. Armstrong found no evidences of fusion and be- 
lieved from the character of the sawdust that the action 
was true cutting. 

The philosophy of this interesting process has not yet 
beeen satisfactorily explained. The character of the proc- 
ess—the intense heat, the fiery corona surrounding the 
cutting disk, the terrific speed—renders it difficult to note 
sufficient facts connected with it to enable accurate con- 
clusions to be reached. Probably the principal cause of 
the ability of the disk to eat its way through steel is per- 
cussion. The facts reported are believed to indicate this 
as the main factor in the action. Possibly heat may have 
something to do with it. Trial of the effect of such a 
disk upon some highly refractory metal, such as iridium, 
might furnish useful data toward the determination of 
this question. 

The early experimenters appear to have deemed it 
necessary that the disk or tool should be of soft iron hav- 
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ing a smooth edge. Later investigation shows that the 
tool may be made of either iron or steel, provided its 
tenacity is sufficient to enable it to withstand the strain 
of the centrifugal force and resist the tearing tendency 
of pressure in the kerf. Later investigation indicates also 
that a smooth periphery is not necessary, but that the 
disk is more efficient if slightly notched. 


Om 


Blast Furnace Gas as a Reducing Agent for 
Open Hearth Ore. 


Writing in Stahl und Eisen, Oskar Simmersbach of 
Duesseldorf describes a recently patented process for the 
reduction of ore by means of furnace gas, the immediate 
product being spongy iron, which is subsequently melted 
in the open hearth furnace. He draws attention to the 
fact that modern processes, involving the use of direct 
metal in regenerative furnaces have made the ore ad- 
ditions a considerably more important factor than for- 
merly. 

As the metallic iron in ore costs considerably less 
than pig iron, and its separation is effected by surplus 
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Sqctional View of Special Furnace for Reducing Ore with Blast 
Furnace Gas. 


heat at nominal expense, the quantity of ore used has 
a marked influence on the ingot cost sheet.. The greater 
the amount of this surplus heat and the shorter the time 
of the heat in the furnace, or, in other words, the less 
the oxidation of carbon, phosphorus, silicon and manga- 
nese of the bath is effected by the gas and the greater the 
amount of these elements present, the greater is the 
quantity of ore which can be used and the greater are 
the pecuniary benefits. 

Of the elements mentioned, the phosphorus, silicon 
and manganese are of less importance than the carbon, 
but the percentage of the latter in the iron is limited, so 
that an increase in the ore above a certain amount is 
useless. It has therefore been suggested to raise the 
carbon content of the bath by the addition of carbon and 
thus make possible an increased reduction of ore. Such 
addition would, however, take considerable time, as, on 
account of its low specific gravity, it is not easy to force 
the carbon through and under the covering of slag. Fur- 
ther, the increased use of ore lengthens the time of the 
heat, thus diminishing the production and raising the 
cost and the thought occurs naturally that these disadvan- 
tages might be avoided by a previous reduction in a 


separate furnace. . 
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The reduction of iron ore can be effected either by 
solid carbon or by carbon monoxide. Experience has 
proved that the former is too expensive, the cost ap- 
proaching closely to that of pig iron in the blast furnace, 
while, as the teachings of thermochemistry also show, the 
use of carbon monoxide makes a much cheaper reduction 
possible. According to von Jueptner, the gain or loss, ex- 
pressed in calories, in the reduction of 1 km. of metallic 
iron is as under: 


From. By solid carbon. By CO. 
whe hae i Vet ect esa react — 832 — 137 
Fes, COREE REE SESH ROSE DOC — 943 — 47 
UE Sb.a Wa ccd h diesed bee vee es — 1,058 + 1 


This shows that the effort made to effect the reduc- 
tion of the ores by means of carbon monoxide as much 
as possible is right. Some varieties of ore are entirely 
reduced by the gas in the blast furnace, so that the lat- 
ter is rightly regarded as the most efficient reducing 
apparatus. It must not be forgotten, however, that in 
the upper part of the stack, at a temperature below that 
necessary for reduction, the carbonic acid formed reacts 
with solid carbon to form again the monoxide and that 
the carbon thus used is a direct loss, which makes the 
reduction by carbon monoxide in the presence of solid 
carbon more expensive than would otherwise be neces- 
sary. 

On the other hand, the same reaction between solid 
carbon and carbonic acid causes the gas at the top of 
the furnace to have the same composition as that in the 
zone of reduction, and in consequence it must have the 
same reducing power. It follows that if the furnace 
gas be used merely to reduce the ore and not to sim- 
ultaneously melt the iron, for which purpose the pres- 
ence of solid fuel is necessary, the unavoidable disad- 
vantage of the blast furnace—namely, the combustion 
of coke by the agency of carbonic acid—is overcome, and 
apart from the relative value of the gas a reduction 
cheaper than that of the blast furnace is made possible. 
Works making open hearth steel from direct metal have 
therefore in their surplus blast furnace gas a cheap 
reducing agent. 

The means for putting to practical use the principles 
outlined above are set forth in the accompanying illustra- 
tion showing two vertical sections of a special furnace 
built for this purpose. The furnace is heated by burning 
the gas from the burners C in the flues B, formed in the 
lining A. By means of the heat passing through the 
brick work the gas for reduction, which is admitted with- 
out air at D, and the ore, which is charged through the 
bell at the top of the furnace, are both heated to the 
necessary reducing temperature,. 800 degrees C. 

In order to facilitate contact between the ore and 
gas and thereby attain as rapid and complete reduction 
as possible it would be advisable to draw the gas through 
the column of ore by means of an exhauster or some sim- 
flar means. The resultant iron sponge is cooled off by 
water in the lower part of the furnace to avoid subse- 
quent oxidation and is then removed, either through 
the opening E or the door F. It would be necessary in 
order not to interfere with the proper transmission of 
heat that the walls should not be too thick or the sec- 
tional area too great, unless it is intended to preheat the 
reducing gas. There is no reason why any other gas con- 
taining carbon monoxide, as, for instance, producer gas, 
should not be substituted for that from the blast furnace. 





————.¢-+- ————— 


Experiments in Switzerland with an electric locomo- 
tive weighing 44 tons, where the line voltage was 15,000, 
showed that on a level track a speed of 18 miles per hour 
with a dead weight of 200 tons could be obtained in 57 
seconds. On a grade of 0.8 per cent., a maximum speed 
of 18 miles per hour was reached with the same load. 
The efficiency of the equipment from the generator to 
the axles of the locomotive is given at 69.5 per cent., ac- 
counted for as follows: Locomotive step down trans- 
former 98.5 per cent.; motor generator, 85 per cent.; mo- 
tors and gearing 86 per cent.; line losses, 0.5 per cent. ; 
exciter and air pump consumption, 2 per cent. The aver- 


age power generated was 310 kilowatts, while that util- 
ized was 216. The consumption on a level road was 23.7 
watt-hours per ton-mile. 
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The Seymour Rotary Balancing Machine. 


For perfectly balancing pulleys, fly wheels, cutter 
heads and other rotating parts of machinery the De- 
fiance Machine Works, Defiance, Ohio, builds the Sey- 
mour patent rotary balancing machine herewith illus- 
trated. While the machine shown is especially heavy, be- 
ing capable of swinging objects weighing up to 2500 
pounds, it is equally well adapted for balancing the light- 
est work. The frame is conical in form and is cast in 
one piece, in the center of which is placed a vertical steel 
spindle standing in a step bearing in the base of the 
frame and passing a short distance above through a 
bearing at the top of the frame. This spindle at its 
upper end carries a face plate provided with two driving 
pins which project upward parallel to the axis of the 
spindle. A steel lathe center with taper shank is fitted 
into the vertical spindle and upon this rests the object to 
be balanced. 

The vertical spindle is rotated through friction gear- 
ing driven by a horizontal shaft at the base of the ma- 
chine. This shaft is movable longitudinally by the coun- 
terweighted lever at the left, which is used to engage and 
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a shaft. On the gold bearing reefs of the Transvaal bor- 
ings of great depth have been made, the two deepest re- 
corded being each more than one mile—5582 feet in that 
near Johannesburg, which required nine months for 
sinking, and 5560 feet in the one near Doornkloof, the 
boring of which occupied 14 months. In each case the 
core removed from the boring had for the greater part of 
the depth a diameter of 1% inches. It is interesting to 
know that the machinery used in the South African fields 
for this work is nearly all imported from the United 
States. 
——— +--+ oe 


Heavy Refractory Brick Orders. 


The Harbison-Walker Refractories Company, Pitts- 
burgh, reports the demand for its products as very large 
and constantly increasing. Some of the larger con- 
tracts on which it is now shipping or which it has re- 
cently completed are as follows: Blast Furnaces and 
Stoves: Brick for complete lining for pipe connections, 
boiler settings, &¢., one blast furnace and four stoves, 
Midland, Pa.; for two blast furnaces and eight stoves, 
Youngstown, Ohio; for one blast furnace and four stoves, 





The Seymour No, 2 Rotary Balancing Machine, Built by the Defiance Machine Works, Defiance, Ohio. 


disengage the friction drive, the weight serving to hold 
the shaft in either position. In using the machine it is 
best to disconnect the drive when making the test for 
proper balance and to allow the object to rotate by the 
momentum it has acquired while the driving force was ex- 
erted, for the reason that the driving pins when pressing 
against the arms of the object are likely to produce un- 
even rotation. 

To balance any object, a plug having a conical cay- 
ity at one end is first inserted in the bored hole of the 
hub slightly above the center of gravity of the object. 
Before starting the machine a standing balance is ob- 
tained by attaching weights as in the usual method. The 
object is then rotated and the parts that run out are 
marked, and by adjusting the weights in a vertical plane 
only the running balance is effected without destroying 
the standing balance. 

This machine is well adapted for determining all the 
conditions necessary to perfect rotating balances, even 
at the highest velocities, and it is claimed that more ob- 
jects can be balanced in a given time than by the older 
method. The No. 2 machine illustrated weighs about 


4200 pounds. 
——__~>--o_ —____ 


In diamond drill boring a solid core of rock is re- 


moved in sections, enabling accurate determination of the 
character of the rock formation throughout the depth of 


the bore, and this without the great expense of sinking 


Chicago, Ill.; for three complete furnace linings, Sydney, 
Nova Scotia; for two complete furnace linings each to 
3ethlehem, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y.; for one complete 
furnace lining, Wharton, N. J.; Detroit, Mich.; Canal 
Dover, Ohio; Sharpsville, Pa., and Harrisburg, Pa., and 
for complete linings for nine stoves to an Eastern iron 
company. These orders call for approximately 17,125,- 
000 brick. Beehive Coke Ovens: 1,700,000 brick for the 
Territory of New Mexico, 1,000,000 for the Connellsville 
Basin Coal & Coke Company, 700,000 for the West Vir- 
ginia Coal & Coke Company, 200,000 for the Perry Coke 
Company and 1,000,000 for the Washington Coal & Coke 
Company. By-Product Coke Ovens: 2,500,000 brick for 
the Harrisburg district. Many orders have been received 
from cement manufacturers, including one for complete 
linings for 15 rotary kilns for Kansas and Texas. 

The company is also experiencing an exceedingly large 
demand for silica brick for open hearth steel furnd®es, 
glass furnaces, copper furnaces, &c., and for magnesite 
and chrome brick from open hearth steel works, copper 
works, &¢., and also a large run of carload orders from 
regular consumers for all classes of refractory materials. 
As contracts for refractory material are usually placed 
considerably in advance of the date of completion of 
plants the Harbison-Walker Refractories Company is in 
a favorable position to judge of the possibilities and 
prospects for the future. The very large demand for 
such material is considered an excellent indication of an 
active state of business for some time to come. 


a 
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The Army Ordnance Report. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 19, 1905.—The annual 
report of the Chief of Ordnance of the War Department 
will attract more than usual attention among manufac- 
turers. General Crozier makes a very interesting state- 
ment with regard to the efforts the Bureau is making to 
develop a cost system that will enable the Department to 
compare the prices of private manufacturers with the 
Government’s cost of production, a comparison that in 
many cases will serve to determine whether certain arti- 
cles shall be manufactured at the various arsenals or 
purchased under contract. He also furnishes the de- 
tails of certain tests to determine the comparative accu- 
racy of ammunition made by the Department and by pri- 
vate manufacturers, and describes an investigation made 
by the Bureau into the phenomena of streaked forgings. 
In reporting upon the operations of the various arsenals 
General Crozier gives some information with regard to 
experiments in shop practice that will be of general in- 
terest. 

Cost System. 


In speaking of Government manufactures it is com- 
monly stated that the reported cost does not represent 
the real cost to the Government, inasmuch as the re- 
ported cost is that which is paid out of the special appro- 
priation authorizing the manufacture of the articles only, 
and the statement is in general true. For example, when 
gun carriages are manufactured at the Watertown Ar- 
senal their reported cost is only that which has been paid 
out of the appropriation generally made in the Fortifica- 
tions act, from which the money for their construction 
has been allotted, leaving out of consideration the pay of 
the superintending army officers and of the enlisted men 
engaged in the general care of the establishment, which 
comes from the appropriation “Pay of the Army”; general 
repair and improvements of the buildings, from the ap- 
propriation “Repairs of Arsenals”; clerical expenses, 
from the appropriation “ Ordnance Service,” &c. It is 
quite possible, however, to take these into account, and 
an effort has been made to do so, thus including in the 
cost of articles manufactured all the above mentioned ex- 
penses and in addition interest on the value of the plant, 
its deterioration, allowance for losses by fire, and in gen- 
eral all those expenditures which a private manufacturer 
must take into account, except profit. 

In the case of the Frankford Arsenal it has been 
found for the year 1904 that the cost paid from the 
allotments from the appropriations must be increased by 
9 per cent. in order to cover the expenditures made from 
other and more general appropriations and the fixed 
charges ; for the Springfield Armory the increased cost is 
14 per cent. and for the Rock Island Arsenal it is 11.4 per 
cent. Recent price-lists have been prepared with addi- 
tions to the allotment costs due to the above percentages, 
and these price-lists therefore represent the entire cost 
to the Government from whatever source funds have pro- 
ceeded. 


Government vs. Private Manufacturers. 


On July 9, 1904, a test was conducted at Sea Girt, 
N. J., by a committee of the National Board for the Pro- 
motion of Rifle Practice to determine whether the ball 
cartridges, model of 1898, made at Frankford Arsenal, 
were equal in accuracy at long ranges to those made by 
four different private makers. The committee unani- 
mously decided that the Government ammunition was not 
as reliable at 1000 yards as that of private makers. 
Fifteen targets were made by the committee and as all of 
the shots fired for each target were direct hits in only 
two of them the correctness of the conclusions drawn 
from such incomparable data seemed inadmissible, espe. 
cially as it was admitted by one firm that the cartridges 
of its make which had been used in the tests were spe- 
cially loaded by hand. The tests were therefore repeated 
at the Springfield Armory under the conditions prescribed 
by the committee, with results much more favorable to 
the ammunition made at the Frankford Arsenal. The 
tests were again repeated about six months later, the 
ammunition of private makers being purchased from deal- 
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ers and that made at Frankford Arsenal being taken 
from lots manufactured before the date of the first test. 
The second test was again creditable to the Government 
product. 

It is claimed that the shell and primer for caliber 0.30 
ammunition made at Frankford Arsenal are not excelled 
by those produced by any private manufacturer. It is 
therefore believed that any material improvement made 
in the Government cartridge must be confined to its two 
other components, powder and bullet, and to the method 
of loading. The Department is constantly urging powder 
makers of this country to improve their product and it is 
believed they are endeavoring to meet the Department's 
wishes. Although reports indicate that some foreign made 
powders give better results than those made in this coun- 
try it is not deemed wise to adopt a foreign powder, since 
the home product only could be depended upon in time of 
war. And, moreover, home industry should be encouraged 
in military material, and there is good prospect of its im- 
provement. An exhaustive series of experiments made 
with different designs of bullets has shown that the Gov- 
ernment design gives equal, if not greater, accuracy than 
any. The accuracy of the Government ammunition could 
be improved by substituting hand loading by weight for 
machine loading by volume, but the cost of the ammuni- 
tion would be greatly increased thereby. To hand load 
the daily output of cartridges in time of war would be 
utterly impracticable. Efforts have therefore been made 
for some time past to design or obtain a machine by which 
cartridges can be satisfactorily loaded in quantity by 
weight, but so far without success. Improvements in the 
method of loading cartridges are, however, receiving the 
constant attention of the Department. 

That private plants in this country might be equipped 
for and have experience in the making of small arms am- 
munition, which is needed so desperately and in such 
large quantities in time of war, contracts have been made 
with each of the following firms for furnishing the De- 
partment with 3,216,000 ball cartridges, model of 1903— 
viz.: The Union Metallic Cartridge Company, the Winches- 
ter Repeating Arms Company and the United States Car- 
tridge Company. Although the price bid by each of the 
three companies was the same and considerably higher 
than that for which the cartridge is being made at Frank- 
ford Arsenal, yet it was deemed to the advantage, of the 
Government to make contracts, for the reasons stated 
above and in order that the Government product might be 
sustained and improved by comparison with the best that 
can be produced by private effort. 


Streaked Forgings, 


The matter of streaks in steel forgings for guns con- 
tinues to be a subject of investigation. These streaks, as 
has been reported, are believed to indicate either a want 
of continuity or a lack of perfect structural homogeneity 
in the metal, more probably and certainly much more fre- 
quently the latter. The streaks are made apparent by 
certain kinds of tools or cuts and feeds in the careful and 
accurate machine finishing to which gun forgings are sub- 
jected. They appear as bands on the surface of the steel, 
due to the fact that the band reflects light from a differ- 
ent angle than the general surface. They appear when 
viewed from a distance only. Close and careful inspec- 
tion of the surface—such, for example, as light etching or 
coloring with iodine facilitates—may show that the 
streaked appearance is due either to local variations in 
the physical properties or to the presence of short lines 
or dots indicative of minute structural unsoundness. In 
the case of structural unsoundness the tensile strength of 
the steel across the streak is impaired, and with the low- 
ering of tensile strength the development of elongation is 
restricted, this latter feature being incident to the former. 
In the direction of the streaks the strength of the metal 
is not affected. 

The shapes and positions of streaks are modified by 
the forging operations, and, generally speaking, tangen- 
tial specimens are not likely to show their presence, 
though occasional oblique fracture of such a specimen in 
test will be determined by them. Radial specimens 
make their presence manifest and in test show the 














impairment of tensile strength which has been men- 
tioned. These radial specimens do not of course rep- 
resent the direction of the principal stresses in the 
gun, but their test shows the maximum effect on the 
structure of the presence of a streak. The investigations 
already made have developed to a certain extent what 
streaks are, but have thrown very little light on the ques- 
tion of their source. It seems probable that any struc- 
tural unsoundness must have its origin during the period 
of casting or of cooling the ingot. The most promising 
field of inquiry seems to be therefore the ingot itself, for 
the operations of forging tend to obscure or even obliter- 
ate the condition in the ingot which is developed into the 
streak in the finished gun forging. Investigation along 
these lines must of course take very considerable time 
and be expensive, but the possibility that the informa- 
tion gained might lead to a discovery of the means of 
improving structural conditions would, it is thought, jus- 
tify the expenditure of the necessary time and money. 


Work of the Arsenals, 


Rock Island Arsenal.—One hundred and thirty-six ma- 
chines of various kinds have been added to the plant of 
the Rock Island Arsenal during the year, most of them 
being procured for completing the plant of the principal 
machine and gun forging shop and also for the final 
equipment of the armory shops for the manufacture of 
the United States magazine rifle. In the foundry a novel- 
ty has been introduced in the installation of a number of 
molding processes by which the labor cost of work former- 
ly done by hand has been reduced about 18 per cent. and 
the loss from defective castings also reduced to nearly the 
same extent. 

Springfield Armory. — Extensive investigations have 
been made extending over the past year to determine the 
possibility of increasing the life of the barrel of the maga- 
zine rifle, including tests to determine the effect upon ac- 
curacy of the deposit made by the bullet during its pas- 
sage through the bore and the effect upon the life of the 
barrel caused by changes in the form and number of 
grooves of the rifling and in the composition and treat- 
ment of the barrel steel. Manufacturers and dealers in 
steel were invited to submit samples. Five samples of 
barrel steel used by foreign countries were received, and 
these, with samples submitted by the best-known manu- 
facturers in this country, were subjected to a comparative 
test with samples prepared at the armory. The results 
showed clearly that the loss in efficiency of the barrel is 
due almost entirely to erosion occurring at and directly 
in front of the seat of the bullet. Investigations now in 
progress have for their object the reduction of this ero- 
sion, but the principal difficulty experienced is that the 
steels that resist the erosive action of the powder gases 
are as a general rule exceedingly difficult to machine. 
There is every reason to believe a more satisfactory steel 
will be found than that now used in the manufacture of 
this rifle. 

Frankford Arsenal.—A shrapnel of new design has 
been developed at this arsenal during the year. This de- 
sign was prepared with a view to overcoming the defects 
and weaknesses inherent in the hexagonal shrapnel and 
the necessity for using the expensive steel jacketed lead 
ball. The case is pressed or forged from a high grade of 
steel and is designed te have sufficient strength to meet 
with a factor of safety all the conditions imposed by the 
use of the base charge. 

Watervliet Arsenal.— The application of individual 
motors to the gun lathes in the north wing of the sea- 
coast gun shop has been completed and the results have 
more than fulfilled expectations. The output of the 
lathes has been increased, the control has been made more 
simple and the increase in efficiency has been considerable. 
A motor generator set of 160-kw. capacity has been in- 
stalled and the power is supplied by the Hudson River 
Electric Company. The service has thus far been very 
satisfactory. The extension of electric transmission of 
power throughout the gun shop has progressed satisfac- 
torily and will be completed during the coming year. 

Watertown Arsenal.—The small plant for the produc- 
tion of steel castings recently installed has been operated 
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throughout the year and its product has been on the 
whole very satisfactory both as to soundness of castings 
and physical qualities. The operations have been extend- 
ed to the production of ingots to be used in the smith shop 
in the manufacture of small forgings, and this step has 
been attended with such excellent results that the prac- 
tice of buying ingots or billets for small forgings has 
been practically abandoned. Sixteen new machine tools 
have been installed in the machine shop during the year. 
The installation is yet too recent to permit full realiza- 
tion of the benefits to be derived from the changes al- 
ready made, and there still exists the disadvantage which 
has been mentioned in previous reports consequent upon 
the use of a large number of old machine tools not adapt- 
ed to high-speed work. To meet present demands a new 
electric generating unit with engine should be installed 
as soon as possible of such type that it may be utilized 
in any approved project for equipping the shop through- 
out with modern tools and motor drive. The testing lab- 
oratory has been busily occupied with current arsenal 
work, private tests and tests of an investigative charac- 
ter. In the last named class there has been continuation 
of the tests on frictional resistance of jacketed bullets 
forced through service rifle barrels, the examination of 
gun forgings with reference to the subject of streaks and 
the investigation of the endurance of steels against re- 
peated stresses. Tests of ball bearings have been made 
and a special apparatus is in process of construction to 
extend this series of tests under different conditions of 
loads and speeds. A 17-ton steel ingot treated by the 
Hermet process and purchased from the manufacturers 
at Duesseldorf, Germany, has recently been received for 
examination and test to determine whether homogeneity 
of metal exists throughout the ingot and whether it would 
be advisable to require ingots so treated to be used for 
ordnance forgings. Ww. L. C. 
—— 


Meeting of Boring Mill Manufacturers. 


The manufacturers of boring mills held a meeting at 
the Hotel Lafayette, Buffalo, N. Y., December 13, in ac- 
cordance with the call issued at the conclusion of the 
special meeting of the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association, which took place in New York December 4 
and 5. J. Morton Poole was elected chairman and L. H. 
Colburn secretary. The following companies were rep- 
resented : 


Bullard Machine Tool Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bausch Machine Tool Company, Springfield, Mass. 
King Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati. 

Rogers Machine Tool Company, Alfred, N. Y. 
Colburn Machine Tool Company, Franklin, Pa. 

J. Morton Poole Company, Wilmington, Del. 
Gisholt Machine Company, Madison, Wis. 


Questions of importance were discussed pertaining to 
boring mill trade interests, among which was the matter 
of advance in prices, and it was the sentiment of all 
present that the existing conditions warranted an ad- 
vance and that the prices of boring mills should be raised. 
It was also the sentiment of the representatives present 
that it would be advisable for such boring mill manufac- 
turers to become members of the National Association of 
Machine Too] Builders as have not already joined. 

—————_~»--o 

Freight cableways for the landing of cargoes are used 
at Manfos, South America, 1000 miles up the Amazon. 
Vessels discharge at moored floating landing stages ad- 
joining a pontoon carrying the head towers of three 2- 
ton cableways with a span of 550 feet. Power is sup- 
plied by a 75-horse-power direct current motor operating 
at 250 volts. The shore ends of the track cables are 
free, passing over sheaves on the tail towers and carry- 
ing a 10-ton counterweight in guides. It follows that the 
load upon the cables can never exceed that due to the 
counterweight alone. The cableways are of the double 
track type and discharge between warehouses on shore. 


We have an inquiry from a large manufacturing com- 
pany for the names of parties who make a specialty of 
supplying case hardened or decarbonized steel in special 
shapes. We will be glad to be advised of those who are 
in a position to furnish this class of material. 
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The Pedrick & Smith Pipe Bender. 


A machine for bending pipe cold has recently been 
perfected by Pedrick & Smith, Church lane and Reading 
Railroad, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. Pipe up to 
and including 2 inches in diameter of steel, iron, brass, 
copper or other material can be bent cold. The machine 
is also adaptable by means of special formers for bending 
light angles, flats and T-bars. The gearing is compound 
with a ratio of 25 to 1, giving the machine a powerful 
leverage, consequently a 2-inch pipe can be bent with 
little effort. 

The machine is operated by a four-armed hand wheel, 
which through the gearing rotates the face plate and the 
attached bending quadrants. The pipe is held in the 
quadrant by inserting the end through a hole in a steel 
plate on the quadrant and the resistance stud on the 
movable arm engages the free end of the pipe. Various 
curvatures are obtained by adjusting the arm, which has 
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Pipe Bending Machine Made by Pedrick & Smith, Philadelphia. 


a swing of three-quarters of a circle, supplemented by 
the movement of the resistance stud in the T-slot of 
the arm. The machine is mounted on a telescopic stand, 
which can be raised or lowered to any suitable hight. 
When the base is fastened the upper part swivels. A 
universal arm or section for the stand is furnished, so 
that if desired the face plate may be placed in a horizon- 
tal position at any hight from the floor. 

Quadrants are furnished with the machine for 1-inch 
pipe with a radius of 6 inches, for 14-inch pipe with a 
radius of 9 inches, for 114-inch pipe with a radius of 12 
inches and for 2-inch pipe with a radius of 14 inches. 
It has been found that smaller sizes of pipe can be readily 
bent in any of the quadrants intended for larger pipe. 
For that reason it is not necessary to take the time to 
change quadrants unless a shorter radius is desired than 
the quadrant in use will give. 
~~ 

The National Founders’ Association has issued a 
pocket directory containing the names of all its officers 
and district committees. The committees of the Fourth 
and Sixth districts had not organized when the list was 
printed in The Iron Age of November 23. In the Fourth 
district Wm. Gilbert, Buckeye Foundry Company, Cin- 
cinnati, was made chairman, and Irving H. Reynolds, 
Wm. Tod Company, Youngstown, Ohio, vice chairman. 
O. B. Kinnard, Kinnard-Haines Company, Minneapolis, 
was elected chairman in the Sixth district, and H. M. 
Wallis, J. I. Case Plow Works, Racine, Wis., vice chair- 
man. 
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The Pope Mfg. Company. 





The Pope Mfg. Company, which took over the proper- 
ties of the defunct American Bicycle Company, has issued 
its report for the fiscal year ending July 31. The net 
profits for the year were $87,220, against $50,993 the pre- 
vious year. The income account, as compared with the 
fiscal year 1904, is as follows: 

















1905. 1904. 
PS Tee ee $7,801,145 $7,226,589 
Expenses and costs............ 6,496,359 5,995,793 
Dee CONE, 6.6 cide vive pew $1,304,750 $1,230,796 
ee IN 5. Srescncad Aden ees 754 62,158 
OE ee $1,303,996 $1,292,954 
a ili oa eG oo 6 wh 0 ke 1,216,776 1,241,961 
os vid eand Kaeaears $87,220 $50,993 


Reviewing the year’s operations, President Albert A. 
Pope says: 

In the reorganization of the business of the company 
the industries in several of its factories and in those of 
some of the subsidiary companies were found to be not 
only unprofitable but of a description that it seemed im- 
possible to continue at a profit. The liquidation of such 
industries seemed to be therefore inevitable, and thus far 
has been accomplished, I believe, with the least possible 
loss, though time has been required to do this work in 
such a manner as to produce the best results for the com- 
pany. Other departments of the company have, on the 
other hand, shown large profits, which have been nearly 
absorbed by the losses and expenses of liquidation and 
the cost of maintenance of unoperated factories, the lat- 
ter item amounting for the year to $90,264. 

These unavoidable burdens on the earnings of the 
company are, I believe, largely a matter of the past, the 
liquidation of unprofitable departments being nearly com- 
pleted and factories not operated by the company having 
been leased or otherwise disposed of. The evolutions 
in the business have made necessary the purchase of 
a large quantity of new and modern machinery for 
the greater economy of manufacture, and now our oper- 
ated factories are well equipped and in excellent con- 
dition to produce goods satisfactory in quality and cost. 
The manufacture of automobiles, which is now the larg- 
est part of the business of the company, is a comparative- 
ly new industry, and it has taken much time and nioney 
to experiment and produce goods of a standard quality. 
We believe that we now occupy a high position in the 
line of manufacture of these goods and that further ex- 
penditures in this direction will be limited. 

The current assets of the company are $3,993,418. The 
current liabilities are $1,182,725. The real estate and 
buildings and their equipments of machinery .are all in 
fine condition, and there is no bonded indebtedness or lien 
of any description on the property. Reserves have been 
created out of the earnings for the renewals of machinery 
and equipment and for doubtful accounts receivable, and 
internal profits between departments and subsidiary com- 
panies have been eliminated. 


. 
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The Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company has 
accepted the designs of Frank E. Kirby, Detroit, for a 
new passenger boat, to cost $1,200,000 and to be ready for 
the season of 1907. The boat will be the finest on the 
lakes and will have the greatest beam—91 feet. There 
will be four decks and a passenger elevator and a sprink- 
ler system will be features. The engines will have three 
cylinders and be of 7000 horse-power, capable of pro- 
pelling the boat 20 miles an hour. 





The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has perfected a new line of three-phase core 
type transformers for 60-cycle circuits. One of these 
transformers may be used where three-phase transforma- 
tion is to be made instead of two or three of the single 
phase type. They are self contained units of compact 
construction, are generally easier to install and reduce 
the complexity of wiring between the transformer and 
the apparatus to be supplied. 
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Testing of High Power Modern Gas Engines.* 





BY WILLIAM H. SPILLER. 





A great many do not know that the modern gas engine 
has to undergo prolonged and severe test in the factory. 
The duration of the test varies from one week to 15 days, 
according to the size of the engine, the work it has to 
perform and the distance it will be shipped. As en- 
gines are sold under a positive guarantee covering con- 
sumption of fuel per horse-power per hour, workman- 
ship, material and general efficiency under actual op- 





A 300-Horse-Power Producer Gas Engine Under Test. 


erative conditions, the reason for the exhaustive testing 
is at once apparent. 

The first tests are made by the chemist, who analyzes 
the iron or steel as received, and this analysis must 
tally with the specifications for the particular grade re 
quired for certain parts of the machine. When a heat 
is run a test piece is made to show the ultimate or 
breaking strength and then the unit stress per square 
inch with a proper factor of safety for the material is 
determined. The factors of safety in gas engines are 
high on account of the complex strains in some of the 
various parts. When a casting has been made it is 
tested by powerful blows to ascertain if it is perfect, and 
this will show if there are any thin or weak spots in 
the walls of the cored chambers. After the cylinders 
have been finished and before assembling the engine 
they are tested under hydraulic pressure. The various 
materials and parts of the engine having passed these 
preliminary tests are assembled, and the cams and gears 
are set correctly for the proper timing and igniting of 
the gases in the cylinders and the valves in proper posi- 
tion for admitting and exhausting the gas. The engine 
is then ready for its initial run. In this an indicator is 
used and a card is taken from each cylinder. 

Large engines are started by compressed air admitted 
through an automatic starting valve to one cylinder and 
the engine operates by this means until gas has been drawn 
into the other cylinders, compressed and ignited; then 
upon shutting off the compressed air and admitting gas 
to the first cylinder the engine assumes its operation 
upon gas. The compressed air is supplied by a small 
2 or 3 horse-power gas engine driven air compressor. 

The indicator cards taken from the engine show the 
compression in pounds per square inch of the mixture 
of gas and air, the pressure of the burning gases after 
ignition, the pressure of the exhaust; also whether the 
intake and exhaust valves are set properly for highest 
economy and whether the igniters are timed accurately 


* Abstract of a paper read before the Technological Society 
of Kansas City, Mo., December 7, 1905. 
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for greatest power. The valves on these large engines 
being operated positively and provided with a device for 
adjusting to the one-thousandth part of an inch, an ex- 
cellent opportunity is presented for securing the best 
efficiency and economy. 

The brake test is the most important from the pur- 
chaser’s standpoint. In making this test of the brake 
or delivered horse-power a prony brake is used... This 
consists of a large cast iron ring, having both inwardly 
and outwardly projecting flanges. The inner flange 
serves as a trough to hold the cooling water necessary to 
absorb the heat developed. The outer flange on the 
ring retains the steel brake strap, 
to which shoes of wood are 
riveted. This strap is tight- 
ened by two hand wheels at 
the back to regulate the fric- 
tion on the drum. Lubrication is 
supplied from pieces of tallow 
placed between the blocks of wood. 
The drum is bolted to the fly wheel 
and the brake arm rests upon a 
wooden column on the platform 
of the scales through which the 
tendency to rotate is measured 
in pounds. The engine is run at 
normal speed and the strap is 
tightened until the speed of the 
engine remains constant and the 
required load is carried by the 
engine. 

The photograph reproduced 
herewith shows a test being made 
of a 300 horse-power producer 
gas engine operating upon pea 
coal and consuming less than 1 
pound per brake horse-power per 
hour. It was taken in the fac- 
tory of the Weber Gas Engine 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. At 
the time the picture was taken 
the engine was delivering about 350 horsé-power and the 
clouds of steam from the brake obscured part of the view. 
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A collection is being made at the Washburn Shops of 
the Worcester Polytechnic Institute of castings designed 
to illustrate the various changes which produce imper- 
fections in the work. These castings are, as far as pos- 
sible, all made from similar patterns, and they will show 
the straining or the swelling of the casting, due to soft 
ramming, as well as the effect of ramming too hard, the 
effect produced when a portion of the mold is insufficiently 
secured—that is, a “ drop’—and the effect of building up 
the joint between two parts so as to cause a “crush.” 
The chucking of badly fitted flasks and the result of poor 
venting and defective gating will be shown and the rela- 
tion between temperature and the molten iron and the 
size of gates will have their illustrations. The castings 
will also demonstrate the effect of particles of foreign 
matter in the mold, as well as the result of pouring the 
iron when it is too cold and that of pouring it inter- 
mittently. The exhibit is designed primarily for the 
benefit of students. 


Very fine iron sand found in New Zealand and here- 
tofore useless on account of the difficulty in smelting it 
is now successfully used by a new process. The sand 
mixed with carbon is passed through an electric furnace 
so as to fall in a shower in a zigzag path through a 
number of carbon grids heated electrically. It is thus 
melted and reduced and caught in a‘suitable receptacle 
below. The charge is met in its downward path by re- 
ducing gases. The whole furnace is sealed against the 
air for the protection of the grids, which are horizontal 
and built into a framing, also of graphite. The twelve 
grids are connected in parallel and supplied with current 
at a pressure of 18 volts. On a consumption of 100 kw. 
the furnace is said to be capable of taking care of 280 
tons of the iron sand per annum. 
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The Fischer Gas Reversing Valve. 


It is evident from the large number of practical ex- 
periments and theoretical suggestions being made for 
devising a suitable regenerative furnace valve that those 
ix use do not give complete satisfaction. Every engi- 
neer working with such valves is desirous of getting an 
apparatus that is thoroughly reliable. What is de- 
sired is an absolutely tight valve that will keep tight. 
The valves in general use either work with faced sur- 
face or with water seal. Both of these ways have dis- 
advantages. At the high heat the face surface iron 





Fig. 2.—Horizontal Section, Showing Gas Connections. 
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b to the lower face c of the upper ring, whereby the 
upper joint is kept tight. The space of play between 
the inner cylinder and outer cylinder can be made as 
desired, and the connections between the two cylinders 
are made by four ribs, d, Fig. 2, which effect a tight 
jeint on the sides. These four ribs are pressed by the 
weights e, Fig. 2, against the inner cylinder. The ribs 
d can be lifted by loosening the bolt i, Fig. 3, whereby 
a connection is made from producer to stack for burn- 
ing out the pipes, &c. The lower joint is made tight 


by having the inner cylinder resting in sand, k, Fig. 1, 
on the base plate. 


The pieces 1 prevent a throwing 





Fig. 3.—Partial Outside View, Also Showing Sonte 
Interior Working Parts. 


Fig. 4.—Simple Horizontal Section. 


THE FISCHER GAS REVERSING VALVE. 


warps after a short time and is then rapidly destroyed. 
In the case of the water seal the hot gases coming in 
contect with water are cooled considerably, a part of 
the water being carried in the form of vapor by the 
gases to the furnace, thereby deteriorating the gas. 

Albert Fischer, a German engineer, of the firm of 
Fischer & Demmler, Miilheim a. d. Ruhr, has succeeded 
in building a valve which overcomes these difficulties. 
A Fischer valve can be put in without changing the 
brick work and the present gas connection. It is of 
simple construction, as can be seen from the illustra- 
tions and from the following description : 

The Fischer valve consists of three main parts, 
namely, an inner cylinder with a wall across; an outer 
cylinder which is made in four compartments with four 
ribs, and the base plate. 

The inner cylinder a, Fig. 1, is pressed by the weight 


out of the center. The inner cylinder rests in the ball 
bearing o, which allows easy handling, and rests on the 
button p, Fig. 1, whereby an absolutely horizontal posi- 
tion of the inner cylinder is effected. 

It can be seen from this description that the Fischer 
valve is absolutely tight and does not allow the gas to 
escape in any direction. Another important advantage 
is the point that during the changing of the position 
of the valve the connection between stack and producer 
is absolutely shut and that the gas contained in the 
chambers and pipes is going to the furnace. 

With the valves in general use, even at a short shut- 
down the chambers and furnace cool off considerably, 
as the slide valve in the stack is never absolutely tight. 

The Fischer valve, on the other hand, is absolutely 
closed by a half turn. The prevention of leakage and 


the avoidance of loss and deterioration of the gas when 
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changing the position of the valve are claimed to result 
in a saving of fuel up to 30 per cent. Besides these ad- 
vantages, the valve requires but light repairs and is 
therefore very desirable. 

The Fischer valve has been on the market in Ger- 
many about three years, and in that short time it has 
been introduced into practically every important steel 
plant in Germany, Austria and Italy. Some of the 
largest steel plants have replaced all their old valves 
with the Fischer valve. 

Dr. Oskar Nagel, 90 Wall street, New York. holds 
the American rights and builds these valves in this 
country. 





The Iron Molders’ Union in 1905. 


A review of the year 1905 as its developments affected 
the Iron Molders’ Union of North America is given in the 
December issue of the Iron Molders’ Journal. The article 
notes that in the past summer the foundry industry came 
into normal business conditions after the long period of 
slack times it had been forced to weather. “The stove 
and heater branch entered a period of unparalleled pros- 
perity and it was with difficulty that the demands for 
stove plate molders could be supplied and the orders re- 
ceived for stoves and heaters filled. The jobbing and 
machinery branch was also favorably affected by the in- 
creased volume of trade, but not to such a marked 
extent.” 

Referring to the change in the apprenticeship ratio in 
Stove Founders’ National Defense Association foundries 
from one to eight to one to five, effective June 1, 1905, the 
article says that the question had been in dispute since 
1859. The Journal adds: “ While many of our members 
were not thoroughly in harmony with the change, it is 
evident that further thought on the subject has con- 
vinced them of the justice and value of the agreement 
reached, and there is general satisfaction on the part of 
both parties at interest in having this dispute of long 
standing adjusted on a basis equally fair and equally 
favorable to both foundrymen and molders.” 


Conditions in Machinery Foundries, 


It will be interesting to that important body of foun- 
drymen, the National Founders’ Association, to note the 
light touch on the hard places and the very sanguine tone 
throughout that appear in the review of events connected 
with the machinery foundry trade. From this portion of 
the article we take the following: 


The jobbing and machinery branch of our trade was unfortu- 
nately affected by an organization of foundrymen whose hostile 
attitude toward the Iron Mo!ders’ Union has become well known 
since the winter of 1903. The policy adopted by the National 
Founders’ Association at that time and put into effect during 
1904 was carried into the present year, and every effort possible 
was made by this association to break down the strength of the 
Tron Molders’ Union and its ability to protect its members. 
The foundrymen were overwhelmed with circular letters advising 
them to adopt the open shop policy and exaggerated statements 
were made in an attempt to prejudice the foundrymen against 
us and for the purpose of misrepresenting the true policy of our 
organization. To a large extent this association prevailed upon 
its members to refrain from entering into annual agreements 
with our members. It is gratifying, nevertheless, to note that 
the molders were not only able to maintain their minimum wage 
rate in spite of all opposition, but in many instances were able 
to secure most gratifying advances on the minimum. In fact, 
every minimum rate in existence in 1903 is in existence to-day, 
with the exception of many localities where advances on the 
minimum were secured. The core makers were particularly for- 
tunate in the matter of securing higher wages and in 43 locals 
advances of from 15 to 50 cents a day on the minimum were 
granted. ‘There was no general attempt during the year to 
establish a shorter work day, though in several instances the 
shorter work day was secured and in no instance was there any 
return to the ten-hour day. 

The finances of the national organization are in a healthier 
condition than they were a year ago and the balance sheet for 
1905 will prove more agreeable reading than that for the preced- 
ing year. Four large strikes commanded the attention of the mem- 
bership when 1905 was ushered in—namely, those in Worcester, 
Mass.; Utica, N. Y.; Cincinnati, Ohio. and St. Louis, Mo. 

In Worcester two of the firms adjusted their differences with 
the molders upon a basis of a $3 minimum and the conditions 
which had formerly prevailed, and the members of that city 
are full of confidence that they will yet win out in the other 
shops. 

The Utica strike has been carried on with the same energy 
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and resistance which marked its opening days, and although 
this strike has now been waged for more than 18 months there 
are good reasons for believing that it will eventually be adjusted 
on a basis both satisfactory and honorable to the molders’ union. 

The Cincinnati strike, which received the personal attention 
of those officers of the National Founders’ Association which 
were stationed in that city, collapsed on their hands during the 
summer months and adjustments were made with all of the 
foundrymen except three, which gave the molders’ union shops 
a minimum of $3 and $3.20 and the same conditions that had 
prevailed previous to the strike. It is interesting to note that 
some time after this strike had been adjusted the core makers 


were given an increase of 25 cents a day, advancing their mini- 
mum from $2.50 to $2.75. 

The St. Louis strike is still being carried on against one of 
the firms. One of the others failed in business and the other 
adjusted the difficulty by granting the molders the same condi- 
tions as prevailed in the other foundries. 


As the year came to a close 650 core makers and molders 
became involved in a strike in the city of Philadelphia, and this 
dispute commands the attention of both the foundrymen and 
the members of our organization at present. The issue here was 
one of wages. The core makers, who had been receiving a mini 
mum of $2.50, believed they were entitled to a higher rate of 
wage. This having heen denied them they struck with the sane 
tion of the Executive Board. 

The statement is made that financially and numerical- 
ly the organization is stronger than at the close of 1904, 
and that while strenuous opposition from the National 
Founders’ Association is to be expected it is believed fur- 
ther progress will be made in 1906. 


—_¢-+e—____ 


The Steel Corporation’s Profit Sharing Plan. 


Chairman E. H. Gary of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration on December 15 issued the following notice: 

Employees of the United States Steel Corporation and sub- 
sidiary companies will be given the opportunity to subscribe for 


the preferred stock of the corporation for 1906. The stock will 
be offered at par. 


The number of shares to be allotted the employees 
has not as yet been determined. It is the opinion, how- 
ever, of those in a position to know that it will exceed 
the 25,000 shares offered by the corporation at the begin- 
ning of the present year. The offer at par is a concession 
of several points to the employees, as the preferred stock 
is selling well above par. This is the fourth time the 
corporation has given its employees an opportunity to 
subscribe for stock and pay for it in monthly installments 
from their earnings. The first time, December, 1902, the 
preferred issues were placed at their disposal at $82.50 
per share; the second time, January, 1904, the allotment 
was at $55; the third time, January, 1905, the price hav- 
ing advanced, the allotment was marked up to $87.50, and 
this year the preferred is offered at par. As each em- 
ployee who holds his stock for a term of five years gets 
a bonus of $5 per share a year, as well as the regular 
dividends, it is considered an excellent investment. The 
employees now hold 106,502 shares. 


—_>+e—____- 


Princess Furnace’s Good Work.—Princess Fur- 
nace, located at Glen Wilton, Va., owned and operated 
by D. S. Cook & Son, and which has been run with re- 
markable success ever since first built in 1884, has been 
making some records during the present blast, which be- 
gan September 1, this year. The nominal capacity is 
rated at 50 tons per day, using native ores. In the week 
ending October 27 the production was 365 gross tons; 
November 3, 381 tons; November 10, 398 tons; November 
17, 389 tons; November 24, 392 tons; December 1, 389 
tons, and December 8, 395 tons. All this was done on 
ore mined on the furnace’s own property, and the make is 


- continuing as good as any of the weeks just mentioned. 


The average fuel consumption per ton of iron was 2495 
pounds of New River coke, and the average yield of the 
ore was 47 29-100 per cent., with a fluxing percentage 
of 36%. From November 7 to December 15, when the 
above information was made up, there had not been a 
change of a pound in the ore burden. The quality of the 
iron made during these seven weeks is also remarkable 
from the fact that not a single ton was run that graded 
less than No. 2 plain, the respective grades being: No. 1 
foundry, 910 tons; No. 2 foundry, 1328 tons, and No. 2 
plain, 471 tons. M. E. Boyer is manager. 
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The Smith Friction and Positive Clutch. 

The combined positive and friction self oiling clutch 
here shown is designed for use as a clutch, a cut off 
coupling or a friction pulley. Its adaptabilities are al- 
most unlimited, among which may be mentioned the con- 
necting of dynamos, where two or more are run to- 
gether, insertion in mill shafting as a cut off coupling, 
and the driving by belt or direct of intermittently op- 
erated machines. The clutches are furnished in various 
sizes to transmit from 5 to 500 horse-power, and are man- 
ufactured by Fred L. Smith, Franklin Falls, N. H. Il- 
lustrations of two forms of the clutch are given, Fig. 1 
showing the type used in transmitting up to 12 horse- 
power and Fig. 2 the larger and more powerful sizes. 

The sectional view, Fig. 2, indicates its arrangement 
as a cut off coupling in a line of shafting. The friction 
member A is keyed to one section of shafting and the 
friction member B to the other section. The friction 
ring C, which clamps members A and B together, has 
its friction surface at an angle of 45 degrees with the 
shaft, making contact on its inside with a correspondingly 
inclined face on the outside of member B. The member 
A has a perpendicular friction surface in contact with a 
similar face on member B, and the ring C overlaps A 
\% inch. Ring C slides freely on two dowel pins made 
fast in member A, the pins not being shown in the sec- 





Fig. 1. 


The Smith Clutch as Made in Sizes Up to 12 Horse- 
Power. 


tion. The heads of the clamping bolts H are connected 
with cams F, which are in turn connected by levers I to 
the sliding sleeve D. The two pins G passing through 
member A enter grooves in B, which have two bars 
across them, these not being shown. The pins G are con- 
nected through the slotted link J with levers I. 

The drawing shows the clutch with friction ring C 
and the positive driving pins G engaged. To release the 
clutch D is moved on the shaft by means of a shipper, 
which moves the cam surfaces F enough to allow ring 
C to be pressed back by the springs on the bolts H and 
withdraws the plugs G, the clutch members then being 
entirely disengaged. To engage them again D,is moved 
toward A, which draws the friction ring C toward A 
through the movement of the cams, thus picking up the 
load gradually. When the friction has been fully en- 
gaged the positive driving pins are forced into place and 
the two friction members are locked. The clutch is self 
oiling, containing a reservoir in B from which the oil is 
fed by centrifugal force through porous plugs to the fric- 
tion surfaces. The clutches larger than 12 inches in size 
—that is, those required to transmit more than 12 horse- 
power—have the cams and clamping bolts as in Fig. 2. 
The smaller sizes are like Fig. 1. The clutch may be fur- 
nished with or without the positive device. In many 
places this locking or positive device adds much to the 
value and durability of. the clutch and is especially de- 
sirable where two or more machines are run together. 
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Ontario’s Mining Law. 


Toronto, December 16, 1905.—Of considerable impor- 
tance were the proceedings of the mining convention 
eld in this city during the last three days. The busi- 
ness which brought representatives of mining interests 
together was the projected revision of the mining law 
of the Province. In many respects that law is out of 
relation with the conditions that. the Legislature is sup- 
posed to provide for. New railroads have opened up 
rew ore fields, and deposits of a kind not contemplated 
by the framers and amenders of the mining law have 
raised problems that cannot be solved to the public sat- 
isfaction by the powers embodied in the present act. Not 
only are recent ore discoveries forcing the hand of the 
Government in the matter of mining legislation, but also 
the backwardness of mineral development is impelling 
the Government to make a change. Ontario has an ex- 
cellent Bureau of Mines, whose explorers have given 
general directions to the enterprise of prospectors. But 
though the prospectors have been as adventurous here 
as anywhere, they have too often found that the fruits 
of their labor are for others. As the law now stands, the 
discoverer of ores is entitled to a free grant of one loca- 
tion of 40 acres, where the deposit is not less than 10 
miles from the nearest known occurrence of like mineral. 
This would seem a sufficient prize to tempt the pros- 
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Fig. 2.—Section of the Clutch as Made in Larger Sizes. 


pector into areas which the geologists of the Province or 
the Dominion have reported as promising mineral tracts. 
But when prospectors go out and locate what they be- 
lieve to be deposits, they take the chance of encountering 
a blanket claim. Somebody who had the good luck or 
the political favor to register a previous claim to the lot 
or to a tract including it would have to be disposed of 
first, and the prospector’s application would usually de- 
cide the prior claimant to hold on to the property. Until 
the law is so amended as to protect the prospector against 
such a risk as this, he will not be the keen hunter for de- 
posits that he would otherwise be. Because of the slug- 
gishness of prospecting enterprise, the Province has made 
comparatively little headway in the development of its 
undoubtedly great mineral resources. Hence the greater 
encouragement of the prospector is one object which will 
be sought in the scheme of amendments the Government 
will present at the session of the Legislature which is 
expected to assemble in six weeks or possibly less. 

This reference to the lack of encouragement to pros- 
pectors touches a cardinal defect of the existing mining 
law. There are many other grave drawbacks whose 
enumeration would searcely be intelligible if not accom- 
panied by explanations that would be too long and tedious 
to be presented here. In fact, the problem of mining law 
revision is so complicated that the Government hesitated 
to undertake it except with the co-operation of all the 
interests closely concerned in it. The present Minister 











of Lands and Mines, Frank Cochrane, has a practical 
acquaintance with the needs of the mineral country and 
of the mining people. He is a Sudbury man, who has 
given years of study to the situation. In order to ob- 
tain the consensus of the various interests involved, he 
requested several months ago that meetings be held in 
every mining district, and that resolutions be passed em- 
bodying suggestions for mining law revision. When each 
locality had thus discussed the matter from its own spe- 
cial point of view, he desired that the collective sense 
of all the localities should be summed up and harmonized 
at a provincial convention, to be held in this city. That 
convention it was which was held here this week, the 
several delegates being the representatives of the mining 
districts in which meetings had been held pursuant to 
his request. 

Among the resolutions passed and presented to the 
Minister of Lands and Mines were the following: 

That the Department of Lands and Mines be given two Min 
isters, one for Crown lands and the other for mines. 

That®*ali mining partnerships be recorded in the recording 
office in which the inining claim is registered. 

That the Ontario Government grant bounty for the produc 
tion of pig iron by Ontario furnaces when made wholly from 
Ontario ores. 

That the Dominicn Government grant a bounty of $3 per 
ton on pig iron from domestic ore, but discontinue the bounty 
on the product from foreign ores. 

That the Province of Ontario erect a smelter and refinery for 
silver-cobalt ores and provide for refining the copper and nickel 
ores of the Province. 

That coal be admitted free of duty when used to make coke 
for smelting. 

That the price of mining lands in the Province be uniform 
at $2.50 per acre in surveyed and $2 in unsurveyed territory. 

Replying to the deputation which waited on him with 
the resolutions yesterday afternoon, the minister said he 
would like to see ores mined in Ontario smelted in On- 
tario, and that personally he was in favor of some in- 
ducement being offered by the Province to bring about 
that result. As to taxation, he would if he had his way 
raise the revenue from minerals not by an impost on 
the output of the mines but by a land tax. He opposed 
the idea of dividing his department between two min- 
isters, as such division would in his judgment be im- 
practicable. Inside of the next two years he predicted 
the iron industry of Ontario will be on a much better 
basis than it is to-day. As an indication of what is to 
be expected, he referred to the recent contract for the 
taking out at Moose Mountain range within the next 
18 months 3000 tons of iron ore per day. He declared 
it to be the Government’s desire to do everything possible 
for the mining industry. 

Notes, 


A sample of the first pig iron produced at the Domin- 
ion Government’s experimental electric smelting works 
at Sault Ste. Marie has been received by Dr. Haanel, 
Superintendent of Mines, Ottawa. It is said to be of 
very fine quality. The furnace has been stopped for a 
day or two in order to enable representatives of the West- 
inghouse Company to adjust the instruments for measur- 
ing the electric current. When that is completed the 
furnace will be kept in continuous operation. 

A 400 horse-power compressor plant is about to be 
shipped to the mines of the Atikokan Iron Company in 
the Rainy River district. It is from this mine that the 
ore for the company’s projected furnace at Port Arthur 
is to be obtained. The compressor plant is being installed 
by the Canadian Rand Drill Company, Sherbrooke, 
Quebec. 

Yesterday morning there was a destructive explosion 
at the works of the Deseronto Iron Company, Deseronto, 
Unt. It was caused by some unaccountable choking off 
of the air in the cold blast pipe. The engines and engine 
room were completely wrecked, and the works are closed 
down indefinitely for repairs. There was no loss of life. 

A Canadian syndicate is said to have secured the 
right to use a German secret process for the treatment 
of cobalt ores. Ores similar in composition to those in 
the Cobalt area are treated in Saxony and Bohemia to 
their full value by a secret process held jointly by the 
Government and a commercial corporation. This syndi- 
eate will, it is said, operate in connection with the Royal 
Geographical Institute of Prussia. According to the an- 
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nouncement works are to be established at Cobalt costing 
from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. a a a 3 
——_ pe 


Americans in Paris Urge Reciprocity. 


Markt & Co., Limited, Paris, importers of American 
hardware, are distributing in this country copies of reso- 
lutions favoring a commercial treaty of reciprocity be- 
tween the United States and France which were adopted 
July 26, 1905, by the American Chamber of Commerce 
of Paris. The resolutions are as follows: 

Whereas, The American Chamber of Commerce of Paris has 
on several occasions since 1897 adopted resolutions setting forth 
the advantages which would accrue to the commerce both of 
the United States of America and of the French Republic by 
the adoption of a treaty of commercial reciprocity between 
the two said countries; and, 

Whereas, The said chamber comprises among its members 
business firms which deal, either as exporters or importers, in 
most of the important articles of commerce between the two 
countries ; and, 

Whereas, A careful and close observation of the conditions 
of business between the two said countries has convinced the 
members of this chamber that if mutual concessions were made 
the business between them would be facilitated and would 
considerably increase ; and, 

Whereas, The duties paid on American exports to France 
are in excess of duties paid on similar articles coming from 
other countries with which France has entered into commercial 
treaties ; 

Now therefore, The American Chamber of Commerce of 
Paris, in general meeting assembled, records its firm conviction 
that it is highly desirable, in the interest of the development 
of the business relations between the United States and France, 
and in order to enable the United States to assume the rank 
to which that country is entitled among the nations exporting 
to France, to enter into a commercial treaty of reciprocity 
whereby a reduction of duties shall be made on French imports 
into the United States, provided always adequate reductions 
are made by the French R:«» lic in duties on imports into 
France from the United States. 

Markt & Co., Limited, state that they have received 
from many prominent American manufacturers most 
encouraging letters, indicating the great interest felt re- 
garding commercial reciprocity between the two great re- 
publics. The object aimed at is to secure for American 
manufacturers the minimum French rates of duty apply- 
ing to British and German goods, which would certainly 
result in enlarging the sales of this country in the French 


market. 
—_ 


A liquid chemical compound named “ zorene,” dis- 
covered by a Hungarian chemist, is said to possess very 
remarkable properties. <A piece of friable slag, after im- 
mersion in it, defied the blow of a heavy hammer. The 
same effect was produced on brick. Immersing sub- 
stances in the compound seem to render them impervious 
to water, as shown by tests, in which no additional 
weight was observed after long soaking in water. Two 
pieces of steel, one of which had been soaked in the 
liquid, were submitted to an ammonia test equal to an 
exposure of five years in the air. The soaked specimen 
showed no effects from the ammonia, while the other was 
badly corroded. If these statements prove true the dis- 
covery should have considerable commercial value. . 


Coal shipments from Buffalo by lake during the sea- 
son just closed totaled 2,783,872 tons, which is a falling 
off of 103,645 tons from last year’s shipments, which were 
2,887,517 tons. The season of 1908 still holds the record 
of the largest shipments in one season with 3,260.5 
tons. This amount was a decided increase over the pre- 
vious year 1902, when only 681,971 tons were shipped. 
The coal miners’ strike in that year greatly affected the 
output of coal. The falling off for the year 1905 is partly 
attributed to the scarcity of railroad cars, both at the 
mines and up-lake ports. 





The Seidel & Hastings Company, Wilmington, Del., is 
rolling iron plates to be used in the construction of ves- 
sels for Panama Canal traffic. The company’s contract 
is with the Maryland Steel Company, which is building 
at Sparrows Point a number of vessels for the Panama 
Canal Commission. 
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The New York editorial and business offices of The 
Iron Age have been removed from 232-238 William street 
to 14-16 Park place. Two floors of the new location are 
occupied, the editorial rooms being on the sixth floor and 
the business offices on the fifth floor. 
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Larger Powers for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


In studying the question of Federal control over rail- 
road freight rates one is struck with the fact that some 
of the chief points which it is now desired to cover by 
new legislation are points which previous legislation was 
at the time supposed to cover. This fact should give 
pause to those who desire entirely fresh legislation, or at 
least give more countenance to the effort merely to cor- 
rect and enlarge the scope of the present laws. 

It was a great surprise to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission when the courts decided that the original 
“ Act to Regulate Commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, 
did not give the commission power to designate what rate 
of freight would be reasonable at the time it was deciding 
the existing rate to be unreasonable. It had been as- 
sumed that the disapproval of a rate could be regarded in 
the premises as continuous down to the reasonable rate; 
yet the courts decided that the disapproval was not con- 
tinuous, but was effective only as to an actually published 
rate. By this interpretation the law lost very much of its 
presupposed value. A further great surprise came when 
it was decided by the courts and by the commission as 
well that section three could not be enforced. This sec- 
tion had been depended upon to give the commission pow- 
er over joint rates, so that even were a through rate ap- 
proved the divisions or proportions allowed the several 
carriers might be called in question. 

There is much less danger of legislation being found 
ineffective if it proposes merely to correct discovered 
steaknesses in existing law than if it starts ab initio. 

The annual report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission presented to Congress last week gives other rea- 
sons than those above mentioned in favor of specific 
amendments to the existing law rather than by the en- 
actment of an independent measure. The report cites the 
fact that the various interests affected have become fa- 
miliar with the present law. It favors of course the bill 
prepared recently by the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. The bill gives the commission the power which 
it was thought at the time the original act gave it—the 
power to fix the future rate when declaring the existing 
rate unreasonable. Aside from this it extends the juris- 
diction of the law somewhat as to the carriers subject to 
its provisions and enlarges the definition of the term 
“transportation” so as to include the charges for vari- 
ous services, as, for instance, refrigeration, now deemed 
beyond the commission’s authority. In giving the commis- 
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sion the general power to fix rates power is also given 
by this bill to determine the divisions and incidentally to 
compel railroads to make joint rates. Heretofore, had the 
commission declared a division unreasonable, the carrier 
complained against could have refused to enter into a 
joint rate at all. 

In regard to terminal roads the commission very 
properly states in its report, referring to excessive divi- 
sions to a terminal road owned by a shipper, that “ our 
investigations leave no room for doubt that all these 
methods are at the present time more or less resorted to for 
the purpose or with the effect of preferring one shipper 
to another.” The report then remarks that it has been 
suggested that Congress should prohibit railroads from 
employing any agency or using any facility in the trans- 
portation of property which is furnished by the owner of 
the property. The commission does not concur in this 
view, but holds that it should be empowered f deter- 
mine whether the allowance to the property owner is a 
just and reasonable compensation for the services per- 
formed. In concludes, however, by saying: “Such a 
remedy would not be altogether adequate and any remedy 
is extremely difficult of application, but nothing better 
appears to be available.” 

It is hard to agree with this latter conclusion. If the 
commission feels that such a remedy would not be al- 
together adequate then it does seem that the commission 
has not sufficient faith in itself, and a foundation is given 
by the commission’s own words for the strenuous oppo- 
sition in some quarters to a solution of the problem by 
extending its powers rather than by the creation of new 
machinery to correct abuses. 

The allowance to a terminal railroad is a division. 
It should be based upon the service rendered by that 
terminal railroad, just as in an ordinary joint rate the 
proportions are supposed to be determined by the pro- 
portionate services rendered by the several carriers. If 
the commission can determine what are the just propor- 
tions in an ordinary case of a joint rate it is impossible 
to see why it cannot with equal certainty determine the 
question when one of the parties happens to be a rail- 
road organization owned by a shipper. 

Indeed, under the present law the commission has 
been able to proceed against terminal railroads on the 
basis of unlawful preference to a shipper, where it has 
been wholly unable to question the divisions to independ- 
ent railroads on a joint rate. Its present weapon is not 
taken from it by the Senate Committee bill, which sim- 
ply gives it another, so that it will have two weapons 
against terminal railroads, compared with but one 
weapon against independent railroads making joint rates. 
It is disheartening to hear that these weapons “ would 
not be altogether adequate.” 

There is further cause for doubts as to the efficiency 
of the commission for the work proposed. Last year 
it investigated the terminal railroads at Chicago and 
found some practices which it very roundly scored in a 
decision rendered November 3, 1904. In its report pre- 
vious to the present one, and dated December 19, 1904, 
it said in regard to this and other cases: 


The important thing to which we ca!! attention is the growth 
of these practices. Until recently it is our impression that they 
have been largely confined to a few instances. To-day they are 
extending in all directions and unless checked must soon become 
general. The commission has held that such practices are un- 
lawful, but no effective effort has been made by the carriers, 
according to our information, to secure their discontinuance. 
All available means will be resorted to for the suppression of 
this species of wrongdoing, but further legislation may be needed 
to furnish an adequate remedy. From every point of view this 
matter may well command the serious attention of the Congress. 


These are strange words. In The Iron Age of De 
cember 29, 1904, the news is given that “The Western 
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railroads entering Chicago, with the exception of the Wis- 
consin Central, have agreed, in compliance with the de- 
cision of the Interstate Commission, to refuse to extend” 
the excessive rebates, reducing the switching charge from 
a range of $10 to $20 a car to a minimum of $3.50 per 
ear, and so on. Furthermore, it is a well-known fact 
that, the commission having found a division of 70 cents 
out of a $2.65 rate from the Connellsville region on coke 
to be excessive, the railroads have reduced the rate on 
furnace coke to $2.35, leaving the rate on foundry coke 
at $2.65. The action of the commission and the com- 
pliance with its finding were referred to explicitly by 
E. H. Gary, chairman of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, in testimony before the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce last summer. One would naturally 
expect that the present report would hasten to say that 
the statement in the previous report as to non-compliance 
with the decision was premature, but we have been un- 
able to find a line of reference to the subject in the 
present report. 

If the commission was really not aware of its measure 
of success at Chicago, a partial explanation may be af- 
forded of its failure to carry out its promise of a year 
ago, that “all available means will be resorted to for the 
suppression of this species of wrongdoing,’ as investiga- 
tions similar to those carried on at Chicago could have 
been made at other points and with a reasonable possi- 
bility that they would be attended with some degree of 
success. If the statement is warranted that “ further 
legislation may be needed,” it would encourage Congress 
to pass that legislation on the commission’s lines, if the 
commission showed due diligence in prosecuting the sub- 
ject under its present powers. 

There are arguments on both sides of the question 
whether proposed legislation should be on new lines or 
should enlarge the scope and powers of the present com- 
mission. If there were a proposition to increase the 
energy and activity of the commission there might not 
be room for much argument against it. 


——__3-+-—____ 


Higher Fuel Consumption at Blast Furnaces. 


The testimony of blast furnace managers East and 
West is of one tenor relative to fuel consumption in re- 
cent years. It is agreed that more coke is required to 
the ton of pig iron produced and that the tendency in 
this direction has been progressive in the districts sup- 
plied with Northern coke and with Lake Superior ores. 
In the South the contrary case is due to a set of circum- 
stances peculiar to that section. The crude practice of 
the earlier years, when ore dressing and coal washing 
were unknown, was attended by enormously high fuel con- 
sumption and there was but one direction for intelligent 
furnace operation to travel. Coal and ore mining and 
coke manufacture have all moved on lines converging 
upon improved furnace management in every particular. 

In the Chicago district, the Central West and in every 
district in which Lake Superior ores and the cokes of 
Pennsylvania and the Virginias are assembled, the days 
of 2000 pounds of coke to the ton of pig iron are evidently 
over, except as the dry blast or other supplementing of 
orginary blast furnace methods may bring them back. In 
the eighties the furnaces in the Chicago district were 
making remarkable fuel records on Bessemer iron, averag- 
ing in some months less than 1700 pounds, and later the 
Edgar Thomson group combined low fuel consumption 
and high outputs in a way that attracted attention on 
both sides of the water. Furnacemen throughout the 
country were spurred by these exceptional performances 
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to reduce their fuel costs, particularly if the distance of 
their plants from the coke regions was considerable. 
Higher efficiency of hot blast stoves was especially studied 
ut the same time, and with the high iron content of Lake 
Superior ores Central Western furnaces brought their 
practice to a basis on which a net ton of Connellsville 
coke to a gross ton of iron was common practice in the 
Lineties, while frequently, where a special study was 
made of fuel economy, the coke burden was reduced by 
100 to 150 tons below the net ton. To-day the furnaces 
of the Central West are using 2200 to 2300 pounds of 
coke to the ton of iron, representing an increase of 250 
to 400 pounds of fuel in the past eight or ten years. 

The change has been due in part to the lowering of 
the iron content of lake ores, in part to the large use of 
the fine Mesaba ores with their generally high moisture 
content—these ores constituting nearly 3 out of every 5 
tons of lake ores shipped this year—while a further 
cause is to be found no doubt in the lower average of 
fixed carbon and in some cases higher sulphur also in 
the coke. It is with high grade coking coal as with 
high grade ores—the supply is not an unlimited one and 
it is not the policy of the producer to take out the best 
from his mines each year, since that would mean even- 
tually that the poorer grades would be the sole supply. 

But it is not in the character of raw materials alone 
that explanations are to be found for the increase in fuel 
consumption that has added to the blast furnaceman’s 
anxieties in the past few years. Mechanical factors are 
to be considered also. To raise nearly 2000 tons of ma- 
terial to the top of a modern furnace every 24 hours 
and deposit it in place has imposed a heavy task on the 
automatic skip hoist. Inability to distribute the stock so 
as to prevent hot spots, channeling and other results of 
the operation of gas currents has brought with auto- 
matic filling a train of troubles not yet satisfactorily 
overcome. The consequent slips and irregular working 
have been no small factors in running up the fuel bill. 

In the line of corrective measures the extension of the 
use of the dry blast system promises to have increasing 
attention now that the United States Steel Corporation 
has decided to install the Gayley method at the furnaces 
it will build at the Carrie, Duquesne and Chicago dis- 
trict plants. Continued operation under this system has 
not only confirmed earlier results as to the lowering of 
fuel consumption but has shown a much closer approach 
of the actual iron yield of ores to the theoretical yield 
than has been attained in ordinary practice. Regularity 
of working and a minimum of slips have reduced the 
usual flue dust loss on Mesaba ores from 4 and 5 per cent. 
to a little over 2 per cent. 

The keeping down of the sulphur content of coke 
through the mixing of coals, possible under the by-product 
process, is another matter that will doubtless be studied 
in seeking for lower fuel costs. Experience with retort 
coke has been so satisfactory in respect to fuel consump- 
tion that a steady increase in its use is to be expected. 
Finally, the perfection of top filling apparatus is a field 
in which engineers have still excellent opportunity to aid 
the furnaceman in his struggle for lower fuel consump- 
tion. 

———_3--e——__—__ 


Machine Shops and Automobiles. 


Automobile owners are becoming good customers of 
established machine shops, preferring them to the garages. 
It is not unusual to find an automobile in the shop of a 
machine tool manufacturer or engine builder or maker of 
other lines of machinery, but the general machine shop 
which makes a specialty of repair work is more generally 


, 
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sought. Owners of garages made a mistake in beginning 
their business by employing inefficient workmen and charg- 
ing too much for work done. This evil is being remedied 
in many instances. Others who make a business of selling 
and repairing automobiles did not make the mistake in 
the beginning. The first-rate general machine shop has 
a wide variety of work to do and must have first-class 
men to do it. The requisite machinery is at hand. Enter- 
prising owners of these establishments are studying the 
mechanism of automobiles and putting themselves in posi- 
tion to direct intelligently any work that may be required. 
The automobile of to-day is a complicated affair. None 
but high class workmen should be intrusted with its 
maintenance and repair or the work will be poorly done, 
and poor workmanship may mean disaster to the owner. 
The machine shop usually has fixed rates for work done, 
which are not extortionate. Consequently they are build- 
ing up a new line of customers who should become a very 
satisfactory source of income. 


a o—______ 


Steam Turbines in Tropical Waters. 


A Calcutta correspondent of one of the English en- 
gineering papers makes the statement that the high 
temperature of the waters of tropical seas is an obstacle 
to the success of the steam turbine in ships which must 
traverse these waters, especially war ships, in which 
speed and coal cousumption are very important factors. 
He argues that where the temperature of the ocean is 90 
degrees or higher serious results must occur by the reduc- 
ing of the vacuum to a point below that required in eco- 
nomical condensing. This contention is not well founded, 
nor is it especially important except that it illustrates a 
misconception with regard to large steam turbine units, 
such as are installed in the new Carmania and which 
are proposed as motive power for war ships of large ton- 
nage in this and other countries. Engineers who have 
had to do with the condensing plants of turbines em- 
phatically state that it is possible to procure a satis- 
factory vacuum in a marine turbine installation with 90 
degrees water temperature. The large ships of this class 
maintain a vacuum of 28 inches in the North Atlantic. 
A tropical water temperature might reduce this to 25 
inches, and it might be necessary to speed up the pumps 
to produce a more rapid circulation of water. But it is 
also true that where compound reciprocating engines are 
employed it is just as necessary to use condensers, and 
their usual vacuum of about 26 inches is in the same 
way affected by the heat of the ocean water. 

If the criticism were well based the condition stated 
would be a serious menace to the future of turbine pro- 
pelled battle ships. The correspondent, accepting the 
necessity of a high vacuum as an admitted fact and tak- 
ing the new turbine propelled British battle ship Dread- 
nought as his example, asks the question, “ How is she to 
maintain speed and what will the coal consumption be 
in the Red Sea, where the temperature of the water is 
from 90 to 96 degrees F.? At such a temperature how is 
90 per cent. vacuum to be obtained? The turbines re 
quire not less than 50 times the weight of steam in cir- 
culating water in the North Atlantic and very much 
larger condensing plants must be employed in the tropics. 
Is it possible to get a 90 per cent. vacuum with water 
at 90 degrees, the usual vacuum being 25 inches in steam- 
ships?” The correspondent goes on to predict that “ the 
Dreadnought, with its proposed speed of 21 knots, would 
not be able to overtake a 17 knot P. & O. liner which 
had got an hour’s start of her from Suez to Aden.” 
The firemen would not be able to stand up to the work 
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even if the boilers would stand the forcing and the coal 
supply hold out, he argues. Fortunately for the future 
of the turbine propelled ships, the critic has left out of 
consideration the known efficiency of condensing plants 
on large ships and ‘the fact that their tremendous tur- 
bines are very much more economical proportionately 
than the small marine engines of the same type which 
have been tried and, according to report, have not been 
found entirely satisfactory in tropical waters. 

A much more important problem is how marine tur- 
bine cylinders may be covered to prevent the tremendous 
radiation of heat, especially from the high pressure 
cylinder. As the new turbine war ships have been de- 
signed the engineer officers have to stand while on duty. 
on a grated platform directly over the cylinders, making 
the heat almost unbearable, while in ships propelled by 
reciprocating engines the officers are below and away 
from the high pressure cylinder and suffer much less in 
This matter of covering the turbine cylin- 
ders will have to be given careful attention in the near 
future. 


consequence, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Substitution in Government Awards, 


To the Editor: Some time ago I called your attention 
to a practice prevalent in some of the departments of the 
Navy of substituting because of a lower price some other 
article than that asked for, to the detriment of the serv- 
ice and to the expense of the Government and therefore 
of the people. 

A glaring instance has just come to my notice which 
not only illustrates the practice but casts unjust reflection 
on the officer at the navy yard who has taken his time 
to ascertain the wants of his department, the merits of 
the several kinds offered for sale and the necessary ap- 
proval of the chief of the department, to make the pur- 
chase of the particular article wanted. The instance in 
question is the purchase of a large number of spur geared 
combination chucks covered by Requisition 50, Schedule 
208, Class 133, for the Steam Engineering Department of 
the Charlestown Navy Yard. This instance will also il- 
lustrate the difficulty which continually confronts ‘the of- 
ficers in charge of the several departments at the navy 
yard and at the same time will furnish the reason why 
more and better service is not received for the money 
expended. The state of affairs may reasonably be ex- 
pected to continue as long as the system now in vogue 
continues. To appreciate this incident, let me call your 
attention to “ what happened.” 

Explicit specifications were published as usual, which 
had received all the necessary official approvals from the 
chief of the department down. Manufacturers and 
dealers were asked to bid on spur geared chucks of defi- 
nite sizes, with face plates semi-finished to particular 
dimensions. Some bidders undoubtedly bid upon what 
was asked for; others supplied bids on some other kind, 
similar but at less price. The award has been made to 
the lowest bidder, on something other than _ that 
asked for or wanted. Those who inquire of the depart- 
ment concerning the award of this contract are informed 
that “the bureau waives that part of the specifications 
which refer to ‘spur geared’” and that the award was 
made to Messrs. So and So, who were the lowest bidders 
on what-was-not-asked-for. 

This practice lines up the bidders to a guessing match 
as to who can name what “ something-different ” will slip 
through at a less price by “waiving that part of the 
specifications which refers to ‘spur geared.’” It is not 
much different from the game of under-which-shell-will- 
the-pea-be-found. And all this, after the chief of the de- 
partment has approved the purchase in the first place of 
a particular type of chuck. The conclusion forced must 
be that all the official approval obtained beforehand, 
which takes unlimited time and departmental labor, is of 
no value, or else that some one other than the chief who 
originally approves—one who is not responsible for the 
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results in the yard—deliberately controverts the original 
intention. 

It is not a part of this discussion whether in the judg- 
ment of somebody one type of combination chuck is bet- 
ter than another type of combination chuck, nor whether 
the difference in the price amounts to enough to make it 
worth a discussion, as the highest price for what was 
wanted was but $153 more than the lowest price on what 
was not wanted, on a purchase of nearly $1000. 

It is, however, of great importance to the service 
whether the ability of the officer in charge of the depart- 
ment, where results are continually looked for by Con- 
gress, is to be called to question and his wants willfully 
set aside after receiving the highest approval of the de- 
partment and tools or anything else be purchased for his 
department’s use contrary to what in his opinion is 
wanted for his success, that he is held responsible for. 

I trust that you will pardon me for again bringing 
this matter to your attention, but I feel that it is of real 
importance to the interests of the Government and that 
I am voicing the opinion, not only of the naval officers 
who bear the brunt of these substitutions, but also of 
every one who has business dealings with the Navy De- 
partment, ENGINEER. 

Boston, December 16, 1905. 


Lake Iron Ore Matters. 


DvuLuTH, Minn., December 16, 1905.—Furnacemen and 
miners are alike astonished at the speed with which the 
Old Range ores have been taken for the coming year. 
Practically everything that was for sale on the Gogebic, 
Marquette and Menominee ranges, all Old Range ores in 
fact, has been taken up. With this the buying has been 
in less volume than in previous years, as there are fewer 
of these ores to be bad. The sale of the Sellwood mines 
to consumers has been severely felt by buyers and 
the congestion is growing apace. It is true not only of 
these mines but of others that have passed into the hands 
of larger or smaller consumers. There has been large 
buying, too, of the salable Mesabas, meaning by salable 
not those that are of high grade but those that can be 
bought, the position of buyers and sellers having reversed 
itself in the past few years. There remains, to be sure, a 
large tonnage of fair and good Mesaba ores that has not 
been placed, but the buying continues and it is safe to 
say that the close of 1905 will see everything in the 
shape of iron ore that miners wish to sell placed with 
consumers. With a good or even an average year for 
1906 it is undoubtedly true that shipments will be con- 
siderably in excess of what sellers dare now to place, and 
it is especially fortunate that the buying movement of 
the year takes place so early, when it will be possible for 
miners to improve their conditions and to accelerate bet- 
terments, with the view of mining on a larger scale than 
was anticipated. 

The Oliver Iron Mining Company is taking up the 
problem of washing its western Mesaba ores and a plant 
for the purpose is to be built very soon. A works is to 
be erected at the Canisteo mine at Bovey, where develorp- 
ment is now under way with three shafts in the ore body. 
This property will be a great shipper when conditions per- 
mit and the experiments in the way of washing these 
ores will be watched with interest. While styled experi- 
ments, the company has a very definite idea of just what 
it is doing, and it is known in a general way that the 
washing problem is not so serious a one,/ This company 
has just secured title to a half interest in the Walker 
lands on the west Mesaba, in the vicinity of Bovey and 
Holman, where its developments are in progress. Some 
time ago a half interest in these lands was bought by the 
Great Northern Railroad for about $100,000, but it is 
learned that the price paid now for the remaining half is 

considerably higher. It is known that these tracts, which 
extend for several miles along the ore bearing forma- 
tion, contain a very large tonnage of the characteristic 
ores of that district. Few realize the importance of these 
Western developments and what they mean to the large 
interests that have now secured control of the whole 
region west of the Nashwauk group to the Mississippi 
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River. Indeed the Oliver Company is exploring west of 
the river and is finding some ore at points several miles 
from it. These are extensions of the Mesaba that had 
not been looked for and make altogether uncertain the 
precise point at which exploration will cease to be pro- 
ductive. 

At the old Caspian mine; near Stambaugh, Menominee 
range, Pickands, Mather & Co. have already found a 
large mine and the indications are that it will equal any 
on the western Menominee. Explorations were commenced 
there eight years ago by diamond drill and ore was soon 
cut, but by reason of other finds that were sufficient for 
immediate operations it was permitted to remain idle till 
a short time ago, when a shaft was driven through 90 
feet of quicksand to the ledge. For the next two years 
iron market conditions prevented work, but last spring 
the shaft was unwatered and drifting was resumed with 
excellent results. A lens of ore 400 feet in width and 
more than 700 feet long has been opened into one level 
and exploration to prove its greater extent is in progress. 

The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company has given orders 
this week for two underground electric haulage systems, 
one for the Cleveland Lake on the Marquette and the 
other for the new Crosby mine of the west Mesaba range. 
The latter is now being opened for mining on a consider- 
able scale and its proposed plant is to be 100 horse-power, 
permitting a large product. The mine is lean ore but of 
good physical character and can be mined at little cost. 
It will be stripped and work has begun. Both equipment 
plants are to be furnished by the General Electric 


Company. D. E. W. 
——- pee _—_____—_ 


The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company’s 
New Directors. 


On December 19 John W. Gates, C. S. Guthrie, L. C. 
Hanna, E. W. Oglebay, Grant B. Schley, S. G. Cooper, 
BE. J. Berwind and Oakleigh Thorne were elected directors 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. The 
Executive Committee is now made up as follows: John 
W. Gates, C. S. Guthrie, Grant B. Schley, L. C. Hanna, 
E. W. Oglebay, D. H. Bacon and 8, L. Schoonmaker. 
The retiring directors were James T. Woodward, John 
E. Borne, Benjamin F. Tracy, C. Meyer, J. H. Smith, 
Andrew W. Smith, H. S. Leroy, A. B. Boardman and Wil- 
liam Barbour. 

This action shows that the control of the company has 
passed into the hands of men identified with the Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel Company, as was intimated in these 
columns last week. Since the contest for control started 
a month ago the price of the stock has advanced over 50 
points. After the meeting C. S. Guthrie, the new chair- 
man of the Board of Directors, gave out the following 
statement: 

“The new interests entering the board of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company are in absolute 
control of the property. We have bought control of the 
corporation with the object of developing it and bringing 
the property up to the highest degree of efficiency. Con- 
siderable money will be spent for extensions, improve- 
ments, &c. As to the merger of the Tennessee Company 
with the Republic Iron & Steel Company, that is a ques- 
tion of the future.” 

——_—_——__»-@e_—__— 


Recent dispatches from Toledo, Ohio, have stated that 
the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company of Cleveland is pre- 
paring to build blast furnaces and a steel plant, with wire 
and sheet mills, on the property it acquired at Toledo a 
year or two ago. We are advised by the company that 
these reports are without a semblance of foundation and 
that it has no such plans under consideration. 


The Brooklyn Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y., has issued the 
initial number of a series of illustrated brochures entitled 
“Interesting Bits of History,” dealing with events and 
incidents which will have great interest and value. The 
first issue gives a number of historical facts in connection 
with Brooklyn and Long Island. Clinton Fulton is the 
author 
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By-Product Coke in the Blast Furnace. 


BY “FURNACEMAN.” 


The value of coke depends, first, upon physical struc- 
ture and strength and, second, upon chemical analysis. 
The standard metallurgical fuel of the United States is 
undoubtedly Connellsville bee-hive coke but that even 
the standard can be improved is shown by what is de- 
tailed below. The record month’s output of a certain 
blast furnace using a mixture of bee-hive and by-product 
coke was 6230 gross tons. The average output for a num- 
ber of months was 5700 tons. The output of iron, using 
all bee-hive coke, was slightly less than when a mixture 
of bee-hive and by-product coke was used. Using practi- 
cally the same ore mixture and making a better grade 
of iron the output for over two months in which by-prod- 
uct coke was used exclusively was a trifle over 7200 tons 
per month. The Connellsville coal used in making both 
the bee-hive and the by-product coke was from the same 
mine and from the same locality in the mine. As the by- 
product oven yielded 10 per cent. more coke than the bee- 
hive oven, the ash in the by-product coke was lower, but 
this will not account for the 10 per cent. lower coke con- 
sumption and 16 per cent. increased output of furnace. 

In making the 6230-ton output the furnace was pushed 
to its limit and made 10 per cent. white iron, the rest 
being No. 3 iron, while during the run on by-product coke 
12 per cent. of the output was foundry iron and less than 
1 per cent. was below No. 3 grade. The aim at all times was 
to give the furnace all the wind it would take, but during 
the use of by-product coke the furnace did not receive 
the wind it would have taken on account of insufficient 
blowing capacity. 


Economies of By-Product Coke. 


The above is probably as good a showing for by- 
product coke as has ever been made but is no better than 
the average should be when equal pains are taken with 
both bee-hive and by-product coke and using the same 
coal. Neglecting the revenue from the sale of tar and 
ammonia from a by-product plant, which depends upon 
the amount of volatile matter in the coal, the larger 
yield of coke per ton of coal and the four to six tons 
output per oven per day will justify the building of by- 
product coke ovens to-day in place of bee-hive ovens, espe- 
cially when in addition to the above it is possible to con- 
vert the coal into coke and put this coke on cars for less 
money per ton than the cost of drawing the coke from 
the bee-hive oven. 

A very large tonnage of coal which to-day can only be 
sold for steam coal, as it cannot be coked in bee-hive 
ovens, can by grinding and stamping be converted into 
a very good coke in the by-product type of oven. The 
mixing of a very small percentage of a first-class bee- 
hive coking coal with coal that cannot be successfully 
coked in a bee-hive oven and then stamping the mixture, 
will give, in the by-product oven, a coke equal to the best 
bee-hive coke. 

The value of coke from a sulphur and ash stand- 
point seems to have had very little consideration. With 
the same ore mixture the lower the sulphur in the coke 
the less basic cinder can be used to make the same grade 
of iron, and as it takes fuel to melt cinder the less cinder 
made the lower the fuel consumption will be per ton of 
iron. For instance, suppose the ore mixture used cost 8 
cents per unit metallic iron, limestone $1 per ton, coke 
$4 per ton; suppose the ore to contain iron 60 per cent, 
silica 9 per cent., alumina 2 per cent., moisture 4 per cent., 
while the coke contains sulphur 0.60 per cent. and ash 10 
per cent., of which 50 per cent. is silica and 50 per cent. 
alumina; making low silicon iron, fuel consumption is 
2000 pounds of coke per ton of iron. Making 1200 
pounds of slag, we should have a cinder containing only 
1 per cent. sulphur. All the iron made on such a mixture 
would contain less than 0.03 per cent. sulphur. The re- 
sult of trying to get such ideal conditions with coke con- 
taining 1.2 per cent. sulphur would be the doubling of the 
volume of slag, which would increase the fuel consump- 
tion, and the final result would be the making of 3120 
pounds slag at a cost as follows: 
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1,640 pounds coke to make 1 ton of iron............. 2. $5.20 

936 pounds of coke to melt 3,420 pounds of slag..... s 
ee ee ee eee 1.56 
I UNIS 5.0 d:00-0 ob hs Ak bw sh 6h eee ee ee 8.00 
RR ee ee ee ee $14.76 


Against this, iron made with low sulphur coke would 
cost $12.60 for materials, or a difference of $2.16 per ton 
of iron. With the judicious (or injudicious) use of lime 
many furnacemen to-day carry as high as 2% per cent. 
sulphur in the slag, but this is done at the expense of 
fuel, danger of scaffolding and the making of a large 
percentage of off iron (high sulphur), and output is cut 
down. 

Suppose we had a coke of the same analysis as char- 
coal and costing $4 per ton, the cost of iron would 
then be: 





1,800 pounds (charcoal) Coke....cccvcccesccscccccces $3.60 
rere Pe ee eT Ee ET CCE me 
Be SE Nk. oa Saad ROSES SARS ES EAS 8.00 

OO «6c i ieee ese pO s Read HRSA KES RO TRS $11.71 


The best furnace practice to-day limits the sulphur 
contents of the slag to 13%, per cent. Under these circum- 
stances an ore could be used containing 66 per cent. iron, 
2 per cent. gangue and 4 per cent. moisture, and a coke 
containing 3 per cent. ash and 0.6 per cent. sulphur. 
Provided the silica and alumina ratio was correct, the 
cost of iron with the above mixture is as follows: 





1,900 pounds coke at $4 per tom... ......ccccrcevecvecs $3.80 
200 WRIte CFO GE. B COMI. ic c.6 6.00 500.000 Hd se tenis cocen 8.00 
1,140 pounds stone at $1 per tom........ ccc evereeeees 57 
ss 55.0 6 VERA 5 her CORE ORAS ooh NEA SOAS $12.37 


Importance of Low Sulphur Fuel, 


The above figures show what an important part the 
small percentage of sulphur plays in the blast furnace, 
dealing with theoretical conditions. The following con- 
siders the same subject from every day (practical) con- 
ditions. In every case labor is excluded, as that de- 
pends entirely upon the amount of money expended at 
the furnace to equip it with labor saving devices: 

Given ores costing 8 cents per unit metallic iron. 

Coke costing $4 per ton. 

Stone costing $1 per ton. 

Coke (A) containing 10 per cent. ash, 0.6 per cent. sulphur. 
Coke (B) containing 10 per cent. ash, 1 per cent. sulphur. 
Coke (C) containing 10 per cent. ash, 1.25 per cent. sulphur. 
Coke (D) containing 10 per cent, ash, 1.50 per cent. sulphur. 


The sulphur in ali cases to be less than 1% per cent. in the 
resulting siag. 


A.—2,000 pounds COKE... .. ccc cccnsccsvcccvccveececs $4.00 
ROO ON. Gis. a6 6c. ei ew bs ow tWh ov eas Jett Stye cee 8.00 
1,200 poumds StOMO. coves ssvccecnscncccccscsccvess .60 

RS ia iis elite ahd eds ckatessa View tree ee $12.60 


Slag contains 1 per cent. sulphur and all iron will be mer- 
chantable, with no high sulphur. 
B.—Cost would be the same as above but sulphur in the slag 
would be at the limit and a percentage of casts would be 
low grade and high sulphur. 


C.—1,600 pounds stone. ......cccccccccccecescecccces $0.80 
2,200 pounds COKE... 1... cer ececccccecccscecceves 4.40 

100 units ore at 8 cents... .. ccc cccccrccevecevcecs 8.00 
eT e es ey Tee ee ee ey ye $13.20 
D.—2,060 pounds StONe....... cc cnccsrcccccscccccccecs $1.03 
2.400 pounds COKE... .... cc ccc cee ccrcccsensccceses 4.80 

er ee ee, ee eee ee ; 8.00 
wae a b0s > cle ee doa MAES ROARED GO ERERR A 8 $13.83 


The above shows what a decided factor sulphur is in 
the cost of pig iron. The by-product coke oven is bere 
to stay, and when it is adopted and the coal is properly 
washed to free it of sulphur and ash the 600-ton furnace 
will be more common than is the 500-ton furnace to-day, 
and better iron and consequently better steel will be 
made. 

Ee 

The State and National banks of Kansas now have 
total deposits of $119,000,000, an increase of $1,500,000 
since September. ‘The average deposit per capita for the 
entire State is over $79. Only a few years ago the farm- 
ers of Kansas were heavy borrowers of Eastern money, 
but they have since enjoyed remarkable prosperity. 


Officials of the alleged Chicago Brick Trust pleaded 
guilty December 18 and were fined $2000 each for con- 
spiracy and violation of the State antitrust laws. 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Report. 


The nineteenth annual report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was transmitted to Congress on De- 
cember 14. Following out the urgings of previous reports 
for the delegation of more authority to the commission, 
this year’s report presents as an appendix a bill sub- 
mitted by the commission to the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, at the latter’s request. The prin- 
cipal amendment contained in the bill is the delegation 
of authority to the commission to determine what rate 
should be substituted for one found after full hearing to 
be unlawful; and there is the further provision that the 
order of the commission prescribing such substituted rate 
shall take effect within a reasonable time, unless vacated 
or set aside by judicial proceedings. It is designed in 
the amendment proposed by the commission to confer this 
authority in unmistakable terms and in conformity with 
the decisions of the Supreme Court and the opinion of 
the Attorney-General furnished to the committee respect- 
ing the power of the courts and the constitutionality of 
such legislation. 

The commission recommends that the phrase “ under 
common control, management, or arrangement,” in the 
first section of the law, be omitted. This would make 
the regulating statute apply to certain classes of carriers 
now exempt from its application and requirements. The 
definition in the first section of the term “ transportation ” 
should be enlarged so as to include the charges for 
various services, such as refrigeration and the like, which 
are now claimed to be beyond the authority of the com- 
mission. The obligation to furnish and provide the 
services here referred to is also proposed, which is like- 
wise a point now in dispute. 





Refrigeration Charges, 


While some railroad companies furnish refrigeration 
themselves, in most cases it is furnished by independent 
companies, which usually provide the car, for which the 
railway pays, and the ice, for which a charge is made 
against the shipper. To-day this business has fallen into 
the hands of two or three companies, of which the Ar- 
mour car lines is the principal. Extended investigations 
by the commission have led to the conclusion that the 
charges imposed are in some cases at least exorbitant 
and that the charges are not uniformly exacted. 

The commission has held that the furnishing of refrig- 
eration is a part of the transportation itself, and that the 
railway is obliged under the present law to publish and 
maintain its charge for icing; but the railways confi- 
dently insist that providing refrigeration is a local sery- 
ice, which is not and cannot be put under the supervision 
of any Government tribunal, and that even if Congress 
might impose upon the carrier the duty of furnishing 
this service it has not done so; that it is furnished by 
private persons and not therefore subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the commission. It is not recommended at this 
time that the carriers should be prohibited from using 
private cars or from employing the owners of such cars 
to perform the icing service if they find that course to 
their advantage, but the commission does recommend that 
these charges should be put on the same basis as all other 
freight charges, so far as they can be. 


Export Rates, Through Rates and Joint Rates, 


The commission has urged heretofore the publication 
and maintenance of export rates. However, as it has been 
earnestly insisted that the enforcement of this rule would 
seriously interfere with our foreign business, especially in 
the handling of cotton through Southern ports and of cer- 
tain imports and exports through Pacific Coast ports, the 
commission decided to suspend action until Congress had 
opportunity to consider and act upon the subject. The 
commission proposes therefore that the sixth section be 
so modified as to plainly include this species of traffic, 
but that the commission be given power to suspend and 
modify the requirement in this respect whenever that 
may seem necessary in the public interest. 

The commission observes that, while the third section 
of the act to regulate commerce attempts to secure the 
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interchange of traffic by connecting railways and to pre- 
vent unjust discrimination by any carrier between its 
different connections, it has been held, both by the courts 
and the commission, that this part of the third section 
is not enforceable, because no means are provided for 
determining the conditions upon which traffic shall be 
interchanged and the proportion of the through rate 
which shall be received by the several carriers. It fol- 
lows that connecting carriers are now under no legal ob- 
ligation to establish through routes or joint rates and 
may at their pleasure withdraw from such arrangements 
when they have been actually entered into. When it is 
considered that a large part of the most important rates 
of this country are joint rates it will be seen that the 
railways have it in their discretion by this means to 
largely defeat the purpose of the law, and that in order 
to prevent this the commission should have authority to 
order railways to continue through routes and joint rates 
which are in effect and to prescribe the divisions which 
the several carriers shall receive in the distribution of 
those rates, in case the carriers fail to agree upon such 
divisions. It is also pointed out that discriminations 
against individuals and against particular species of 
traffic can be effected by the refusal of a carrier to es- 
tablish a joint rate upon given commodities. 


Terminal Roads and Private Cars, 

There is an important class of cases in which the 
owner of the property performs a part of the transporta- 
tion service, and where the carrier by paying such owner 
an extravagant sum for the service rendered thereby pre- 
fers him to other shippers of like property. This may 
happen in any case where the shipper is the owner of any 
of the facilities of transportation or performs any part 
of the transfer service. Such preferences may take the 
form of an excessive division to a terminal road owned by 
the shipper, the payment of an excessive elevator charge 
to the owner of the grain, or the payment of excessive 
mileage upon the private car which conveys the property 
of the owner of the car. Investigations made by the com- 
mission leave no room for doubt that all these methods 
are at the present time more or less resorted to for the 
purpose or with the effect of preferring one shipper to 
another. The commission should be empowered in a case 
of this kind to determine whether the allowance to the 
property owner is a just and reasonable compensation 
for the service rendered and to fix a limit which shall 
not be exceeded in the payment made therefor. Such a 
remedy would not be altogether adequate, and any rem- 
edy is extremely difficult of application, but nothing bet- 
ter appears to be available. 

Examination of Books, 

An efficient means of discovering illegal practices would 
be found in authority to prescribe the form in which 
books of accounts shall be kept by railways, with the 
right on the part of the commission to examine such books 
at any and all times through expert accountants. Prob- 
ably no one thing would go further than this toward the 
detection and punishment of rebates and kindred wrong- 
doing. The Supreme Court has held that the Federal 
courts have no power to compel the making of these re- 
turns by mandamus, and the act itself imposes no penalty 
of consequence for failure to make the returns. The pro- 
posed bill provides a suitable penalty for unreasonable 
failure to make these returns and that the Federal courts 
shall have statutory authority to act by mandamus. 

Rebates and the Elkins Law. 

In the annual report for 1903 the commission endeav- 
ored to explain the changes in the regulating statute ef- 
fected by the Elkins law, which was approved in the 
previous February and made some favorable comments 
upon its operation, and a similar opinion was expressed 
in the report made a year ago. Further experience, how- 
ever, compels the commission to modify in some degree 
the hopeful expectations then entertained. Not only have 
various devices for evading the law been brought into 
use but the actual payment of rebates as such has been 
here and there resumed. Instances of this kind have been 
established by convincing proof on which prosecutions 
have been commenced and are now pending. More fre- 
quently the unjust preference is brought about by methods 
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which may escape the penalties of the law but which 
plainly operate to defeat its purpose. 


Statistics of Railways. 


One of the publications annually issued by the com- 
mission is a brief report on the income accounts of 
operating roads, which is intended to show, at the earliest 
practicable date, the principal items included in railway 
income accounts. The preliminary report for the past 
fiscal year includes returns for 752 companies, repre- 
senting an operated mileage of 214,477.82 miles, which is 
presumably about 99 per cent. of the mileage that will 
subsequently be covered by returns in the final report for 
the same year. The gross earnings of the railways for 
the year ending June 30, 1905, on the mileage just stated 
were $2,073,177,325. This total comprised earnings from 
the passenger service, $572,109,366; earnings from the 
freight service, $1,449,182,702, and miscellaneous earnings, 
$51,885,257. 

According to this preliminary report, the gross earn- 
ings from operation averaged $9666 per mile of line. 
This average is considerably higher than the like average 
for any other year for which a statistical report has been 
published by the commission. The final report for the 
year ending June 30, 1904, showed that the total gross 
earnings of the railways on 212,243.20 miles of line for 
that year were $1,975,174,091, being equivalent to $9306 
per mile. Of the gross earnings per mile of line, the pas- 
senger service contributed $2667 and the freight service 
$6757. The operating expenses of the railways embraced 
in the current preliminary report amounted to $1,383,- 
584,404, thus averaging $6451 per mile of line. For the 
year ending June 30, 1904, the operating expenses re- 
ported finally were $1,338,896,253, or $6808 per mile. This 
advance report gives the ratio of operating expenses to 
earnings as 66.74 per cent. The final report for the year 
1904 gave 67.79 per cent. The preliminary report shows 
that the net earnings of essentially the same roads were, 
for the year ending June 30, 1905, $689,592,921, and for 
the year ending June 30, 1904, $634,674,561. 

The railway companies for which returns are included 
in this advance report also received $114,636,642 in the 
form of income from investments in the stocks and bonds 
of railway and other corporations and from other mis- 
cellaneous sources. The net earnings increased by this 
sum give a total income of $804,229,563. The aggregate 
deductions chargeable against this income were $713,- 
994,800. 

Safety Appliances and Accidents. 


Within the past year decided improvement has taken 
place in the condition of safety appliances on all roads 
subject to the provisions of the statute, and at no time 
since the safety appliance law became effective have the 
results of its operation been so satisfactory as at present. 
The practice with regard to safety appliances is now sub- 
stantially uniform throughout the country. There is a 
noticeable tendency toward uniformity in couplers and 
uncoupling attachments and an increase in their strength, 
decreasing the number of defects. 


Grab irons are receiving much better attention than 
formerly, and it is now the exception to find cars un- 
equipped with this important safety device. Still steps, 
ladders and roof hand holds when defective introduce a 
great element of danger, and these appliances should be 
covered by the statute. The great progress in the use of 
air brakes has been accompanied by marked deteriora- 
tion in the condition of hand brakes, the uses of which 
in times of emergency are mentioned. There is still room 
for improvement in the maintenance of the retaining 
valves of air brakes. 

Returns made to the commission show that on October 
1, 1905, out of a total of 1,790,113 freight cars 1,564,396 
were equipped with air brakes. About 111,122 private 
cars are also practically all equipped with this appliance. 
The commission ordered during the present year, after 
hearing, that on and after August 1, 1906, a minimum of 
75 per cent. of the cars in all trains required to be oper- 
ated by power brakes must have their brakes used and 
operated. This is in lieu of the present lawful minimum 
of 50 per cent. 
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The hours of labor on railroads is another topic dis- 
cussed in the report, and the commission says that the 
need of a high standard of physical and mental condition 
for certain classes of employees and care on the part of 
supervisory officers to see that proper regulations are 
maintained and obeyed is quite generally recognized, and 
a considerable number of railroads have prescribed rules 
limiting the number of hours of work and providing rest 
periods, but these rules appear to have been poorly en-> 


forced. 
———_+-+e—____- 


Western Railroads Decide to Obey Laws. 


Very interesting news comes from Chicago, indicating 
that railroad companies will hereafter avoid the practices 
which have brought upon them the menace of drastic leg- 
islation. At a meeting of the executive officials of all 
Western railroad companies, held in that city December 
19, a remarkable agreement was entered into with a view 
to compelling a strict adherence to the provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce and Elkins laws. Every company 
binds itself to inform the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of any acts which shall hereafter be committed by 
any other company in violation of the law. 

For the purpose of keeping in close touch with the 
situation it was agreed that a committee should be ap- 
pointed whose members shall represent the various West- 
ern freight associations and whose duty it shall be to 
canvass the situation from time to time and to report any 
and all violations of the law. Should any be reported it 
will be the duty of this committee to inform the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of the fact and to furnish 
that body all evidence possible in the event of an inves- 
tigation. The associations which will designate members 
are the Transcontinental Freight Bureau, the Western 
Trunk Line Committee, the Transmissouri Freight Rate 
Committee, the Southwestern Rate Committee and the 
Texas Lines. 

It was the general opinion that since the penitentiary 
clause had been abrogated and a fine against the railroad 
violating the law had been substituted railroad men should 
no longer feel any delicacy in informing regarding infrac- 
tions of the law. In this way it is expected to stop the 
payment of rebates and all devices for giving preferences 


to shippers. 
— ————»>- oe -— 


Labor Notes. 


The Louisiana Supreme Court rendered a decision 
this week to the effect that a labor union has no right to 
control the acts of its members when they are performing 
public duties. Two members of the New Orleans Plumb- 
ers’ Union who had been appointed examiners of appli- 
cants for plumbers’ licenses were ordered by their union 
to vote for a certain candidate for the office of Inspector 
of Plumbers. They refused to comply and were expelled 
from the union and boycotted. The Supreme Court or- 
ders the plumbers’ union to reinstate the plaintiffs, to 
abandon all boycotts and to pay them the full amount 
of damages they suffered from its action. 


Another decision of the Louisiana Supreme Court af- 
fects the Cotton Screwmen’s Union. A member of the 
union sued a contractor for damages on account of in- 
juries received while loading cotton on a steamer. The 
court held that when a labor union insists on controlling 
the selection of foremen and refuses to accept men placed 
on the levee by the contractor the men working under 
him cannot recover damages in case of accident. 

The Metal Lathers’ Union, at one time a branch of the 
Housesmiths’ and Bridgemen’s Union, New York, has 
just made a trade agreement for two years with the 
Employing Metallic Furring and Lathing Association of 
New York. The present wages of 6544 cents an hour will 
be continued. When the last lockout of the housesmiths 


took place the Metal Lathers’ Union was reorganized 
under the arbitration agreement with the employers. 
This was the first step in a revolt of several other trades 
against the Housesmiths’ and Bridgemen’s Union. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel, 


A large shipment of steel rails is being made from the Ohio 
Works of the Carnegie Steel Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, to 
Indian Territory. This plant is also making heavy shipments 
of tin bars to tin plate mills of the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company in the Pittsburgh district. 


No. 2 puddling plant at the Lower Union mills of the Car- 
negie Steel Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, has been dismantled 
and the equipment will be scrapped. The site formerly occupied 


by this mill will probably be utilized for the building of new 
works, 


Anna Furnace of the Struthers Furnace Company, at Struth- 
ers, Ohio, which had an accident in October, has been re- 
paired and put in blast. The cement department at this plant 
is closed down while extensive repairs are being made. 


Falls hollow staybolt iron manufactured by the Falls Hollow 
Stayboit Company, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, has been specified for 
a number of locomotives recently ordered from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, by the Seoul-Fusan Railroad, 
Korea. 

The Central Iron & Steel Company's mills at Harrisburg, Pa., 
will close a record breaking year. The mills have gone ahead of 
all previous production of plates and have turned out a large 
quantity of Government work. 

Sheridan Furnace, operated by the Berkshire Iron Works at 
Sheridan, Pa., will be started within a short time, as repairs are 
now being completed. 


General Machinery. 


J. E. Rilling & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., will be in the market 
about the first of the year for a drum sander. 


The Pittsburgh Industrial Iron Works, Westinghouse Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, which recently took over the plant of the Amer- 
ican Production Company, Reynoldsville, Pa., has put the plant 
in operation and is designing contractors’ and rolling mill ma- 
chinery. At present the foundry is running about five tons of 
iron per day and turning out considerable machine and boiler 
shop work, while the brass foundry is casting every other day. 


The Fawcus Machine Company, Pittsburgh, makers of cut 
gears, will increase its capacity by the erection of an additional 
building, 30 x 110 feet, and the enlarging of its machine, erect- 
ing shops and offices. 


The Prince Edward Island Railway Company, Charlottetown, 
P. E.I.,has not yet prepared plans for rebuilding its shops 
which were recently destroyed by fire. The company is now 
utilizing other buildings as temporary quarters to work in dur- 
ing the winter and has secured all the machinery it needs for 
immediate requirements. A large portion of the plant has been 
started up and is in good working order. 


The Robins Conveying Belt Company, New York, has re- 
cently secured a large order for a series of conveyors for ore 
bedding purposes for the Garfield plant of the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Company. Among other orders now on hand is 
one from the Western Engineering & Construction Company, San 
Francisco, Cal., for a 34-inch conveyor to be installed on a gold 
dredge in the Oroville district. This conveyor will be equipped 
with the Robins new style five-pulley troughing idlers. The 
Robins Company has also received an order from the Pittsburgh 
Reduction Company for a belt conveyor intended for its East 
St. Louis works. 


Most of the machinery, including engine and boiler, was not 
seriously damaged in the recent fire at the plant of the A. C. 
Thompson Company, Limited, general machinists, Lunenburg, 
Nova Scotia, and about the only tools it will have to purchase 
will be in the way of wood working machinery, such as planers, 
saw tables, band saws, lathes and grinders, for its stove fitting 
shop. It is the intention of the company to build at once if the 
weather will permit. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The Westinghouse Machine Company, East Pittsburgh, has 
published a list ot users of the Westinghouse-Parsons steam 
turbine. It shows that there are now in use in the United 
States of that type of engine 179 units, aggregating 250,000 
horse-power. 

The Steelton Light, Heat & Power Company, whose plant 
was destroyed by fire a few weeks ago, has determined to rebuild 
on a new site at Steelton, Pa. 

The City Council of Shelbyville, Ind., is considering the put- 
ting in of a city lighting system. Chas. L. Henry, president of 
the Indianapolis & Cincinnati Traction Company, bas offered to 
sell the Shelbyville power house, boilers, engines and electric 
equipment, with the exception of a few machines, for $25,000. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, has 
recently secured orders for between 40 and 50 alternating cur- 
rent induction motors to be used in Guanajuato, Mexico, mines 
and vicinity on the circuits of the Guanajuato Power & Electric 
Company. The Peregrina Mining & Milling Company is to in- 
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stall part of the motors at its new 120-stamp mill and mine. 
Part will be placed at the mine and mill of Frank B. Peck, the 
San Prospero Mining & Milling Company, where 60 stamps are 
to be installed. The motors have a capacity totaling from 1000 
to 1500 horse-power. The Westinghouse Company already has 
motors of over 8000 horse-power capacity in similar service in 
the Ei Ore district on the Necaxa circuits. 


The Niles Boiler Company, Niles, Ohio, has decided to start 
its foundry January 1. The foundry is equipped with a 50-ton 
cupola, is commanded by a 20-ton electric traveling crane and 
has all the necessary trackage for the advantageous loading and 
unloading of material. When put in commission the foundry 
will be capable of turning out large castings at a decided ad- 
vantage. H. S. Pell, who has recently assumed charge of the 
Niles Boiler Company, has had a long experience in boiler shop 
and foundry practice, having been for a number of years super- 
intendent with James P. Witherow & Co., New Castle, Pa., build- 
ers of blast furnaces and steel plants, and for ten years Mr. 
Pell was engineer and superintendent of the Stirling Company, 
maker of water tube boilers. With the new equipment the Niles 
Company is placing in its shops it will be in a position to turn 
out first-class work at a minimum cost. 


The American Stoker Company, Erie, Pa., has acquired from 
the McMyler Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, its chain grate 
stoker business, including patterns, patents, drawings and good 
will, which has been operated under the trade name of the Vic- 
tor chain grate stoker. IF. Girtanner, the designer of the stoker 
and the mechanical engineer under whom it has been developed, 
enters the employ of the American Stoker Company. The Vic- 
tor stoker has been in successful operation for some time past in 
various parts of the country—notably in Indianapolis, Cleveland 
and Erie. It is said to be a distinct advance on the general line 
of chain grates, having a rear attachment consisting of clinker 
breaker and dumping bars. The special features of this attach- 
ment are that the fires can be forced and the capacity of the 
boiler increased without any extra wasting of fuel and positively 
without smoke. The aggressive management of the American 
Stoker Company, combined with the merits of the Victor stoker, 
will undoubtedly soon make this machine an important factor in 
the field of automatic stoking. Hereafter it will be known as 
the American chain grate stoker. It will be handled by the 
American Stoker Company concurrently with its well-known un- 
derfeed stoker. By the acquisition of this device the company 
is thus enabled to offer users of power stokers of any type 
desired. 


The General Electric Company has contracts for 600,000 
horse-power of Curtis steam turbines. They are in course of 
construction at the company’s works at Schenectady, N. Y., and 
Lynn, Mass. A number of specially large turbines are being 
built at Schenectady and the smaller sizes are manufactured at 
the other plant. The company has disposed of $10,000,000 
worth of turbines altogether, of which 250,000 horse-power is 
in operation. 


, Foundries. 


The Charles A. Stickney Company, St. Paul, Minn., has near- 
ly completed a new foundry, 85 x 150 feet. The company manu- 
factures gasoline engines, railroad water columns, wood saws, 
pump jackets, &c. 


The American Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala., 
has purchased the machine tool equipment for its new pipe 
plant and has about made arrangements for the wood working 
machinery. 


The Walsh Brake Shoe & Foundry Company, Rock Island, IIl., 
has not yet completed plans for rebuilding its foundry, which 
was destroyed by fire, and does not know at this time what its 
requirements will be in the line of new machinery. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


The Vincennes Bridge Company, Vincennes, Ind., has been 
awarded contract at $3280 for the erection of a steel bridge at 
Cannelton, Ind. 


The Southern Structural Steel Company, San Antonio, Texas, 
was awarded contract recently for the construction of a county 
jail at Demopolis, Ala. The contract price was $24,000. 


A. Y. Bayne & Co., Minneapolis, Minn., have been awarded 
contract for putting in an additional truss on the outside of the 
Washington avenue bridge at Minneapolis, the full length of the 
structure being 1072 feet. The contract price is $47,987, and in- 
volves the use of about 545 tons of steel. The work of fabrica- 
tion will be done at the Minneapolis plant of the American 

sridge Company. 

A structural steel engine house, 50 x 100 feet and 50 feet 
high. with crane runway, will be built by the Cherry Valley 
Iron Company at West Middlesex, Pa. The contract for the con- 
struction and erection of the building has been awarded to Wm. 
B. Scaife & Sons Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fires. 


The mill of the Wright Health Underwear Company, Pownal, 
Vt., was burned December 15, with a loss of $100,000. 

The pulp mill of the Skowhegan Pulp Company and the fac- 
tory of the Maine Spinning Company, Skowhegan, Maine, were 
destroyed by fire December 10, with total loss of $38,000. 
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The Unior City Carriage Works, Union City, Ind., was de- 
stroyed by fire December 15, with a loss of $10,000, partly cov- 
ered by insurance. 


The foundry of the Ruggles Machine Company at Poultney, 
Vt., was recently damaged by fire. The loss is placed at about 
$10,000. 


THE 


Hardware. 


The America Company, Rockford, Ill., is removing to Mo- 
mence, Il!., where a factory building 50x 134 feet and costing 
$13,500 is being erected. H. Eilenberger & Co., Chicago, have 
the contract for the erection of this building. The America Com- 
pany manufactures fishing reels, flat irons, night shooting lights, 
stovepipe anchors, wrenches, self-sharpening horseshoe toe calks, 
Odell typewriters and sewing machines. 


The Imbler Fence Company, Alexandria, Ind., has incorpor- 
ated with a capital stock of $10,000 to manufacture a patented 
fence. The company’s officers are John Imbler, president ; John 
Imbler, Jr., vice-president, and W. E. Carter, secretary and 
treasurer, 


The National Mfg. Company, Sterling, Ill., which has hereto- 
fore been a partnership, has incorporated with a capital stock 
of $100,000. W. P. Benson, L. A. Bittorf and H. V. Bittorf are 
interested. The company manufactures door hangers and other 
hardware specialties. 


The Banwell Hoxie Wire Fence Company, Limited, Hamilton, 
Ont., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, of 
which $70,000 is paid up, to manufacture the Peerless woven 
wire fencing. This company was organized by H. Banwell, for- 
merly president of the McGregor Banwell Fence Company of 
Walkerville, Ont., and Vernon Hoxie, who has been superintend- 
ent of the Lamb Wire Fence Company of Adrian, Mich. A site 
has been purchased in Hamilton and a new factory erected. Ma- 
chines are now being installed and the company expects to begin 
making fence early in the year. 


The corporation known for many years as Schuttler & Hotz, 
Chicago, has been reincorporated and reorganized under the 
name of the Peter Schuttler Company, which will continue to 
maaufacture the line of wagons made by the old firm. 


The Continental Bolt & Iron Works, Chicago, has secured 
the contract for furnishing 300 tons of bolts, washers and spikes 
to be used in the construction of the $1,000,000 ore dock being 
built at Duluth, Minn., for the Duluth, Mesaba & Northern Rail- 
road, and also a similar contract from the Great Northern Rail- 
road Company for its new ore dock at Allouex, Wis. 


The Coes Wrench Company, Worcester, Mass., manufacturer 
of wrenches and machine knives, is to build an addition 42 x 50 
feet, one story, with skylight monitor roof. The building will 
be used chiefly as an addition to the knife shop, conducted as 
the Loring, Coes & Co., Inc., department, but it will be also em- 
ployed for general manufacturing in connection with the wrench 
business. A large amount of special machinery will be installed, 
much of which will be built in the company’s machine shop. 
This is the ninth addition the company has erected in 15 years, 
exclusive of the substantial improvements recently made in con- 
nection with replacing property damaged by fire. 


The Ansonia Novelty Company, Ansonia, Conn., manufac- 
turer of shears and thimbles, has purchased the plant and ma- 
chinery of the Phelps & Bartholemew Clock Company of that 
place and will occupy the factory, taking up the manufacture of 
clocks in addition to thimbles and shears. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Middletown Automobile Body Company, Middletown, 
Conn., has been incorporated in Connecticut with an authorized 
capital stock of $50,000, of which $3000 has been paid in, to 
manufacture automobile bodies. C. E. Neal, New York, is presi- 
dent; F. W. Waychinske, secretary, and Felix Janicki, treasurer, 
the two latter of Middletown. The company began manufactur- 
ing in May. Contracts for new machinery have been awarded. 


The Weaver Coal & Coke Company, Chicago, has purchased 
the Daddy’s Creek property on the Tennessee Central Railroad, 
in Tennessee, where a plan has been mapped out for the erection 
of 500 coke ovens. The work of building 100 of these has al- 
ready begun. This will be called the Central Coke Plant of the 
Weaver Coal & Coke Company, and the by-product coal from the 


company’s mines in that district will be coked through these 
ovens, 


The American Machine Mfg. Company, Detroit, Mich., has in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $40,000 to take over the busi- 
ness of the Detroit Trolley Mfg. Company, Limited. F. V. Nicol 
is secretary and treasurer. 


Henry D. Atwood. Taunton, Mass., sends us a statement re- 
garding his connection with the Phenix Crucible Company, for 
the purpose of correcting any misunderstanding which might 
have arisen from the publication of a recent item in these col- 
umns referring to his movements, He states that for many years 
he was interested in that company, becoming sole proprietor in 
1894. In 1895 he made arrangements with the Omaha & Grant 
Smelting & Refining Company, Omaha, Neb. to manufacture 
goods fcr it. The understanding at that time was that the other 
refineries In the West should take an interest in the Phenix 
company and procure their supplies of Mr. Atwood. This plan, 
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however, was not carried into effect, and the American Smelting 
& Refining Company purchased the plant and installed Mr. At- 
wood and his son as managers. Mr. Atwood states that he 
simply sold the plant and not the name, patents, patterns, trade- 
mark, mixings or good will. He ran the plant until 1902, when 
it was sold to other parties, since deceased, and he then retired 
from the business. Since then he has had various propositions 
made to locate elsewhere, and now has several under considera- 
tion. 

The Mail Line Wharfboat Company has been incorporated at 
Evansville, Ind., to build and operate wharfboats on the Ohio 
River. Tbe directors are Ruell C. Arnold, Wm. C. Leppor and 
Chas. V. Williams. 


The Brinker Safety Switch Attachment Company has beep 
incorporated at West Lebanon, Ind., with $10,000 capital stock. 
The directors are Chas. B. Brinker, Henry H. Evans, Darwin 
Hobart, Jacob H. Brenner and Alexander Hamar. 


The Ideal Shaft Support Company has been incorporated at 
Indianapolis, Ind., to make mechanical devices for supporting 
carriage shafts. The capital stock is $20,000; the incorporators, 
Sarford and Samuel W. Lanham and F. W. Bachman. 


he De LeMar Copper & Lead Refining Company, a subsid- 
iary interest of the American Refining Company, Chicago, has 
purchased a large tract of land near East Chicago, Ind., on which 
it will erect a refinery. ‘The company has large holdings in Mon- 
tana and Utah, where the ore is smelted. 


The American Motor Car Company has been incorporated at 
Indianapolis, Ind., to build motor cars, automobiles, &c.; capital 
stock, $25,000. The directors are Wm. A. Moore, Wm, E. Barton 
and Clifton A. Cameron 


The Star Shovel & Range Company, Vincennes, Ind., has 
passed from the hands of a receiver and a new company has 
been incorporated wnder the same title, limited. It has $100,000 
capital stock and the directors are Kdward Watson, Eugene 
Hack, Anton Simon, Wm. A. Cullop and Chas. Eirhaus. 


The Beymer Mfg. Company has been incorporated at Lafay- 
ette, Ind., with $10,000 capital stock, to manufacture sanitary 
churns. The directors are Wm. EB. Beymer, E. Reynolds Mueller 
and Katherine M. Mueller. 


The plant and a portion of the machinery of the defunct 
By-Products Paper Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., has been pur- 
chased by Wallace I. Keep of the Lockport Paper Company and 
a new industry for the manufacture of tarred roofing paper is 
to be established. It is hoped that the new plant will be in 
operation by March 1. The buildings purchased are on the 
lands of the Niagara Falls Power Company and are numbered 
among the most substantial at Niagara Falls. They were origi- 
nally erected for the French-Hickman Flax Fiber Company, 
which the By-Products Paper Company succeeded in business, 
but the process of neither company was successful. Electric 
power will be used. 


The Syracuse Twist Drill Company, Syracuse, N. Y., has in- 
corporated its business with a capital stock of $20,000 in order 
to give an interest to several of its employees who have been 
with it over twenty years and aided to build up the business. 
No change in the management is contemplated. 


The fire in the blacksmith shop of the Buffalo Dry Dock Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., was of little consequence. The machinery 
not being seriously damaged, it will be used in a new building 
that the company expects to put up during the winter. Practi- 
cally no purchases of new machinery will be made. 


The Hasbrouck Motor Works has moved into its new quar- 
ters at New London, Conn., and will have its shops in full work- 
ing order within a few days. 


The recently incorporated Toledo Ship Building Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, has not yet completed plans for improvements to 
its plant and it will be some little time before definite steps 
will be taken in that direction. The company has not yet 
reached the matter of purchase of new machinery. 


The L.L. L. Elevator Controller Company has been incor- 
porated with a New York charter and a paid up capital of $25,- 
000 to build and install a safety device for controlling the oper- 
ation of elevators. The company will have its products manu- 
factured for a time and later on may build a plant of its own. 
The officers are: President, Albert W. Southard; vice-president, 
Charles P. Lewis; secretary and treasurer, Benjamin W. Lewis ; 
counsel, Lewis J. Doolittle, and the Board of Directors is com- 
posed of these gentlemen and William J. Lewis. Offices have 
been opened in the St. Paul Building, 220 Broadway, New York. 


——__~-+e—__. 


The Goldschmidt Thermit Company of 43 Exchange 
place, New York, has reprinted in a pamphlet of 20 pages 
a paper read before the Franklin Institute on October 
18 by E. Stiitz. The paper deals largely with the weld- 
ing of track, of locomotive frames, rudders, fly wheels 
and pipe by the use of thermit. One of the illustrations 
shows the method of introducing the thermit into the 
ladle of molten metal. 
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The Care of Patterns. 


Their Classification, Designation, 
and Storage. 


Marking 


BY ROBERT GRIMSHAW. 


In considering the classification and storage of foun- 
dry patterns we must first see how many classes we can 
have and then we can better learn how to number and 
store them. We can classify them in any one of at least 
half a dozen different ways, but the classification that is 
fitting for one foundry will not be the best for another, 
where the conditions are different. 


Classification, 


The first general classification that occurs to some is 
that into component material, as iron, brass, wood, &c., 
because these require different storage systems. But if 
we commence on this division we may run into a difficulty 
at the first turn, for the same job may have patterns of 
two or three different materials. A second classification, 
that considers storage more than anything else, is accord- 
ing to size, or “large” and “small.” These, however, 
are very relative terms and the line between the two 
classes is very apt to vary from year to year as the foun- 
dry takes up new lines or drops old ones, or both. A 
third proposition is to divide them into “ domestic” and 
“foreign,” the latter a term not quite correctly used in 
this connection, but still quite usual and understandable. 
A still further classification is into “cheap” for merely 
temporary and “ expensive” for long continued, or at any 
rate frequent, use. In classification according to use we 
may consider all patterns that are especially for use in 
molding machines of any type as belonging to one class; 
those which are not so intended as belonging in another. 

Designation according to use and size is a system 
which can only be carried out where the establishment 
starts out with a definite idea as to what it is going to 
make and intends to stick to it; or where, having once de- 
veloped the lines in which it is to manufacture and got 
all needful patterns ready for the lines already running, 
it starts an entirely new system of classification and per- 
haps also a new set of storage compartments. We will 
say that a certain range of letters is reserved for steam 
engines and a certain other for pumps, or one letter for 
lathes and another for planers, &c., like the Dewey sys- 
tem of library classification, so that, for instance, 1804 L 
would mean an 18-inch lathe 4 feet between centers; No. 
4812 L, a 48-inch lathe 12 feet between centers; No. 2404 
L, a 24-inch lathe 4 feet between centers, and so on 
through the lathe series; while planers would get the let- 
ter P and similar numbers denoting the capacity followed 
by the piece number, as 4848-08 P 3, and in this manner 
through the range of machine tools or other products, 
the number of the piece following the characters desig- 
nating the size or capacity and the kind of machine. This 
is a system that would be very dangerous to adopt. It 
would either be “a thing of beauty and a joy forever” or 
drive some one crazy. 

Classification according to material of the casting leads 
us to remember that there are patterns for iron and those 
for brass, and again those for bronze and for aluminum, 
either pure or in alloys. 

The list would seem to be at an end, but in some 
establishments there are various departments very prop- 
erly keeping separate sets of books, so that it may be seen 
if any one thereof “ gains or loses and how much,” as 
the problems in arithmetic and algebra used toend. Here 
the distinction is not exactly like “ domestic” and “ for- 
eign,” as all are domestic, and the several departments 
use a common foundry. 

We thus have quite a long series of classifications 
among which to choose, and whether or not we succeed 
in designating any one pattern as regards its membership 
in more than one class, as, for instance, in indicating that 
a certain pattern was a large, cheap wooden one belong- 
ing to a neighboring establishment, for hand molding only 
and to be used for aluminum bronze, it is evident that the 
storage itself must be on only one line, unless we could 
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have, as in exhibitions, a system of north and south divi- 
sions according to one classification and east and west ac- 
cording to another, a double system that can hardly be 
carried out even in that case. 


AGE 


Designation. 


When, however, we have decided how we are to class- 
ify our patterns we may better take up the system of 
designation as distinguished from “marking” them. 
They may be given numbers alone or numbers and letters 
together, and whether numbers alone or numbers com- 
bined with letters these may be “single” or “ com- 
pound ”’—that is, there may be 145-5 and 145-6 or AK-B 
and AK-C, &c. 

Where numbers are used, either alone or in combina- 
tion with letters, they may be either (1) consecutive and 
continuous all along the line—that is, purely chronological 
—so that the numbers of two patterns may indicate their 
relative age, or (2) arranged in series, as, for instance, 
one set from 1 to 100, inclusive; a second from 1001 to 
2000, inclusive, &c. 

The designation may be either (1) entirely independ- 
ent of the drawing or (2) have direct reference to the 
corresponding drawing, as where, for instance, the draw- 
ing is 1105 and the patterns 1105-1, 1105-2, &c. The num- 
ber may again refer (3) to the piece entirely independent 
of the drawing, as where a certain pattern, for a name 
plate, for instance, is used for a casting for all sorts of 
machines. 

In this connection it will be seen that the designation 
of all patterns should be made in connection with that of 
the drawings, where that is possible, and in any case the 
drafting room should have full knowledge of the pattern 
shop system and be provided with a card index, kept up 
to date, of all domestic and foreign patterns made in or 
coming into the establishment, with a further record of 
alterations, losses, returns and destruction of any pat- 
tern, effected by breakage or otherwise. The object of 
this is that designers may be able as far as possible to 
call for the use of patterns already on hand, instead of 
putting the establishment to the expense of making new 
ones which, while different enough to entail considerable 
expense, would yet, as far as effect is concerned, be exact 
duplicates of those already on hand. 

It must also be remembered that the disadvantage of 
making new patterns affects not only the cost depart- 
ment; it very often means later delivery and payment of 
fines or loss of premiums where the order has already 
been received, or loss of the order where the customer is 
in a hurry and gives it to the firm that can make the 
earliest sure delivery. In war times such prompt de- 
livery often secures the order at a greatly increased price. 
In times of peace 10 or 20 per cent. does not stand in the 
way when it is a question of a new propeller or of some 
other piece that, however expensive in itself, bears no 
important relation to the cost of the whole, of which it is 
a most essential component part. 

Sweeps may be classed as patterns and kept with 
these latter, but it may be desirable to give them some 
additional mark, as, for instance, to add to the regular 
designation the letter S. 

Core boxes can usually be kept with the patterns to 
which they belong, but in the numerical card catalogue 
it would be well, in addition to the pattern number, to set 
a C, 

Stripping plates should be kept with the patterns to 
which they belong. Where one such plate serves for sev- 
eral patterns of the same outline but of different thick- 
ness it may be kept with the pattern most used, and ref- 
erence be made to this fact in the card catalogue and on 
the drawings. They may have a P affixed to the desig- 
nating number. 

Where one core box is used for several different pat- 
terns it should be kept with the one likely to be most 
often used, if the patterns are made simultaneously; 
otherwise it is best to keep the core box with the first 
pattern. When other patterns are made which are to 


be used in connection with the same core box due refer- 
ence to this fact can be made in the card catalogue and 
elsewhere, as on the drawings. 
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The core prints should be painted a different color 
from the body proper of the pattern. 

In some establishments “foreign” patterns receive a 
temporary number, which should, however, not obliter- 
ate the proper number applied thereto by the owners— 
first, because it would cause confusion to the owning shop 
if a pattern came back either with a different number 
from that which it bore on being sent out or with no 
number at all; second, because where drawings accom- 
pany patterns sent out they may bear numbers referring 
to the latter, and the later drawings made by the shop 
receiving these patterns would bear the new numbers 
coming properly in its own numbering scheme. As no 
one knows when a borrowed pattern may have to be de- 
livered it would be well to keep these separate from 
one’s own. 

Iron patterns require somewhat different storage than 
wooden ones. They are susceptible to rust in an atmos- 
phere the moisture of which would not perceptibly swell 
good wooden ones. There are, however, plenty of preserv- 
ative coatings which can be used to lessen this danger and 
render unnecessary the erection or maintenance of a sepa- 
rate storehouse. 

Marking the Patterns. 


In this connection the writer does not mean what the 
mark shall be but how to apply it to the pattern or other 
piece. In any case it is assumed that every foundry has 
a method of marking that shall be distinct, permanent 
and unmistakable. Tacking on metal letters and figures 
has the great advantage of delivering sharp, regular, well 
formed characters of uniform size and shape in the foun- 
dry. The great disadvantage, however, is that some- 
times a character comes off in handling, and then the 
piece remains either with an imperfect mark or with a 
false one or with none at all. Further, the projecting 
letters are sometimes ugly and often a nuisance. Cut-in 
characters get away with this difficulty but are expensive 
to make and not always neat and regular. Stamping with 
steel punches cannot always be practiced without danger 
of destroying or at least injuring or defacing the pat- 
tern. Incised characters have the great advantage that 
they cannot be removed from the casting by accident or 
design. Marking with paint gives no permanent results; 
such marks disappear on the molding floor. 


The Storeroom, 


There are two principal systems adopted for the care- 
ful fire proof storage of wooden patterns by firms which 
have a great many such and where there is necessarily a 
great deal depending on their being absolutely safe from 
destruction or damage from fire. 

The separate vault system consists in having a series 
of vaults lighted from overhead, separated from each 
other by fire proof cross walls, and which can be entered 
from without and from each other only through fire proof 
doors such as are used on shipboard. The patterns are 
kept in racks along aisles in bins, appropriately numbered 
or otherwise marked, and the utmost precaution is taken 
to insure that a fire never starts. 

In the separate loft system anything is called a loft 
that is above ground and not especially fire proof. It 
may be a brick or a stone building or a wooden or iron 
frame with corrugated iron sheathing and roof, but the 
principle is the same. It is divided into compartments 
which are bulkheaded off from one another and connected 
only by automatically closing fire proof doors. Here also 
there are aisles with racks or bins in which the patterns 
are stored and which are marked with the numbers and 
other necessary characters. 

It is well to have automatic sprinklers such as are 
used in textile mills and in theaters and which if the 
temperature in the protected department rises over a 
predetermined maximum discharge a liberal shower of 
water. The smaller the compartments the better such 


sprinklers act and the less the damage they do by water 
when they do go off. 

Whether the vault system or the loft system is used 
patterns should be given out and received for storage only 
by daylight, except in emergency cases, as for night work 
for a breakdown. 
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British Iron and Steel Exports.—The British Board 
of Trade returns show that the iron and steel exports 
from Great Britain for November, 1905, amounted to 
335,062 gross tons, as compared with 268,916 tons in No- 
vember, 1904, an increase of 66,146 tons. The total for 
the 11 months ending November 30, 1905, was 3,484,116 
tons, as against 2,974,579 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1904, an increase of 459,537 tons. Demand from the 
United States, chiefly for hematite iron to enter into steel] 
manufactured on the Atlantic coast for export, has been 
the chief factor in the pig iron export trade of the United 
Kingdom this year. The pig iron shipments to the United 
States increased 111,000 tons in the first 11 months of this 
year over the shipments of the corresponding period of 
1904. Substantial increases were shown also in the ex- 
ports of wrought bars, railway material, wire products, 
plates, sheets, tin plate and structural material. 

——_—_—__ ~~ 


Move in Car Consolidation.—The Peckham Mfg. 
Company, Kingston, N. Y., which manufactures car appli- 
ances and street railway cars, gave a bill of sale last 
week of stock on hand to the York Steel & Foundry 
Company, a newly organized concern, with a New Jersey 
charter. The York Company also leased the Peckham 
Company’s plant at Kingston for a period of 11 
months, with the proviso that if the Peckham Company 
sold out to the car consolidation now being organized, or 
any other company, the lease shall terminate. The sale 
is said to be a move toward the car company consolidation 
now being organized, and it has been stated by one of 
those deeply interested that an announcement will be 
made about January 1 of its completion. 


— +e 


The slight decline in the price of Middlesbrough, Eng- 
land, pig iron, noted recently, and due to speculative opera- 
tions, seems largely to have passed away. No. 3 Foundry 
iron, which was 52 shilings 6 pence at the opening of De- 
cember, advanced to 53 shillings in the following week. 
Cleveiand warrants were quoted by English trade re- 
ports on December 8 at 53 shillings 5 pence, as com- 
pared with 52 shillings 3 pence in the preceding week. 
Demand for West Coast hematite is well maintained. 
Stocks of iron in public stores continue to incredse, and 
on December 7, 1905, were 747,460 tons, of which 674,- 
800 tons was Cleveland iron in Connal’s stores at Mid- 
dlesbrough. 


A fourth blast furnace is to be erected at the Joliet 
(I11.) plant of the Illinois Steel Company and construction 
will be commenced shortly after the first of the year. 
The United States Steel Corporation has already made an 
appropriation covering its erection and other improve- 
ments at this plant are contemplated. It is probable that 
this stack will be 80 x 20 feet and will be provided with 
four stoves. This furnace will be known as No. 4 and 
will take the place of stack No. 3, which was recently 
dismantled, the last furnace erected at this plant now 
being known as No. 8. This stack will have an annual 
estimated capacity of about 125,000 tons and will increase 
the iron production of this group of furnaces to 525,000 
tons annually. 


The finishing department of the pipe mill of the Mark 
Mfg. Company, Chicago, located at Evanston, Ill, was 
destroyed by fire last week. Although the damage was 
heavy, the other departments of this plant did not suf- 
ter and are operating as usual. While the building was 
destroyed the machinery and furnaces were only slightly 
damaged, and the work of rebuilding has already com- 
menced and the reconstruction will be carried on rapidly. 
Owing to the company’s large pipe producing facilities 
only a temporary inconvenience will be suffered. 


The American Shipbuilding Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has booked an order from Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleve- 
land, for a steel steamship which is to have a carrying 
eapacity of 11,000 tons. The boat will be 550 feet over 
all, 530-foot keel, 60-foot beam and 31 feet deep, and will 
be completed some time next July. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


The report in one of the leading daily newspapers that 
the United States Steel Corporation has on its books 
orders aggregating over 7,300,000 tons is true. No one 
fact could better serve to show the condition of the steel 
works and rolling mills of the country, since it is well 
known that the other large companies are similarly com- 
mitted for their full capacity for a long period to come. 

There have been rumors of cancellations during the 
past few days, which on investigation resolve themselves 
into the solitary probability that the material for the 
railroad enterprises of John R. Walsh of Chicago, whose 
failure was announced this week, will not be required. 
It is estimated that this involves a fair quantity of rails 
and some rolling stock. It will leave rather a welcome 
gap in the rolling programme of the mills affected. 

It is semi-officially announced that the policy of the 
United States Steel Corporation in handling its Pig Iron 
purchases will be guided by a determination to prevent 
any undue rise in prices. Whatever metal is available 
will be taken, but if there is a shortage to cover require- 
ments, the latter will be scaled down. The Steel Cor- 
poration is making about 900,000 tons per month and 
needs from 30,000 tons to 40,000 tons of outside Iron per 
month, running at the present rate. The new Mingo fur- 
nace in the Wheeling district will start in January and 
the slowing down of the mills for repairs and for the 
holidays will allow some accumulation. In the interests 
of a stable market it is believed to be wiser to slightly 
curtail operations at the steel works rather than take the 
risk of forcing the market up by buying relatively insig- 
nificant quantities of outside Iron. 

A shortage of Basic Pig has again developed in the 
Eastern markets. One Steel works took 5000 tons at 
$17.90, delivered; another took a like quantity, while a 
third purchased 15,000 tons in addition to purchases of 
10,000 tons made a short time ago. A fourth Eastern 
Steel company is now in the market for 18,000 to 20,000 
tons for delivery during the second half of 1906. 

The scarcity of Steel is indicated by the fact that the 
Ohio works of the Carnegie Steel Company will be taken 
off from Rails and put on Sheet and Tin Plate Bars in 
January. Only about 75 per cent. of the Sheet mill ca- 
pacity of the corporation can now be operated on account 
of the scarcity of Steel, while 92 per cent. of the Tin 
mills are running, when more capacity ought to be em- 
ployed. It was hoped that the Wire trade would slacken 
this month so that Steel could be diverted, but the pres- 
sure on the Wire mills is too great. 

The Structural trade is working under tremendous 


pressure, the open winter facilitating outdoor operations. 
The product of the new Chicago and Clairton mills of the 
Steel Corporation has been absorbed without relieving the 
situation. Next month the new mill of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company will be in operation. It will roll 
intermediate sizes and have a capacity of 8000 tons a 
month. 

A heavy tonnage is coming up for bridges for the 
railroads. There are now in the market inquiries from 
three systems alone which need 72,000 tons among them. 
The demand for Steel for buildings is very heavy. Chi- 
cago notes one lot of 11,000 tons for a county building. 
In Pittsburgh bids are going in for two structures re- 
quiring 12,000 tons and New York has a number of large 
structures which may soon be ready for contracting, un- 
less the labor situation should become too serious. 

There is a heavy export movement in progress, and a 
very much larger tonnage could be taken were it not for 
the pressure of requirements from the home markets. 
Among recent inquiries is an aggregate of 20,000 tons of 
Rails for New South Wales and Mexico. The large 
Canadian business has not yet been placed. 

The Cast Iron Pipe industry continues to flourish. It 
is stated that never before so far in advance of the season 
had so much business for spring delivery been booked. 
Philadelphia gas interests have just placed heavy con- 
tracts, but as they were distributed among several foun- 
dries the total tonnage is not known. The Philadelphia 
Water Department will shortly call for bids on a large 
quantity of 48-inch Pipe and it is expected that the New 
York Department of Water Supply will ask bids on a 
large lot of the same size. Bids will again be opened 
Friday on 30,000 tons of Pipe by the latter and it is ex- 
pected that they will be somewhat more numerous than 
before. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Dec.20, Dee.13, Nov.22, Dec.21, 


PIG IRON: 1905. 1905. 1905. 1904. 
Foundry No. 2 Standard, Phila- 

CY Mick ade Kamae cos duals $18.25 $18.25 $18.25 $17.25 
Foundry No. 2 Southern, Cincin- 

EE sue a Cakeled de eedcaa nee he 16.75 16.75 16.75 15.75 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago. . 19.25 19.25 19.50 17.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 18.35 18.35 18.10 16.85 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 17.10 17.10 16.75 15.85 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 20.00 20.00 19.50 18.50 


BILLETS, RAILS, &e.: 


Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh.... 26.00 26.00 26.00 21.00 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh..... 30.00 30.00 30.00 25.00 
Open Hearth Billets, Philadelphia 30.00 30.00 30.00 24.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 32.50 32.50 32.00 30.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 

©. Steel Rails, Chicage........ 16.50 16.50 16.50 15.50 
O. Steel Rails, Philadeiphia.... 18.25 18.25 18.25 17.00 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago........ 23.00 23.00 23.00 22.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia. .... 24.50 24.50 24.00 20.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 19.00 19.00 18.00 16.50 
O. Car Wheels, Philade!phia.... 18.75 17.50 17.00 15.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh. . 17.50 17.50 18.00 16.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 15.90 15.25 15.25 14.25 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philade'phia. 1.83% 1.83% 1.83% 1.63% 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.65 ¥ 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh.. 1.90 1.90 1.80 1.54%, 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.64% 1.64% 1.641% 1.54% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.40 

Tavk Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.74% 1.741% 1.74% 1.64% 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh........ 160 160 160 150. 
Beams, Tidewater, New York... 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 1.64% 
Beams, Pittsburgh............ 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.50 

Angles, Tidewater, New York... 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 1.64% 
Angles, Pittsburgh............. 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.50 


Skelp, Grooved Stee!, Pittsburgh 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.45 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.50 


SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE: 





Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... 2.20 2.20 220 2.10 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh......... 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh.......... 1.70 1.70 1.65 1.75 
Barb Wire, Galv., Pittaburgh... 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.20 
METALS: 
Copper, Mew YorR « o. cscscccues 19.00 19.00 17.00 14.87% 
Bp, BE TOG ic ccc cues 6.50 640 6.00 5.70 
BiG, Fe TORR cc ckicccuswaws 6.00 6.00 5.70 4.60 
Ti I. CRS occ tke sd ewees:s 5.80 5.75 5.50 4.521% 
Te WOM wi cence sccdansas 36.37% 36.00 33.60 29.00 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 13.00 13.00 12.25 8.75 
TOE, SO OEs Swimetacucs 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York....... 3.59 359 3.59 3.64 

Chicago. 


FISHER BuILpING, December 20, 1905.—(By Telegraph.) 
The strength of the Western market is reflected in the 
maintenance of Iron and Steel values on a firm basis, not- 
withstanding the lull in the demand for Pig Iron and cer- 
tain finished products. Furnace operators are not inclined 
to make concessions to consumers for either immediate or fu- 
ture deliveries, and finishing mills rather welcome this cur- 
tailment in demand, which will enable them to catch up on 
deferred deliveries. Heavy specifications indicate a con- 
tinued record consumption, and Malleable and Steel Casting 
foundries are endeavoring to anticipate shipments. The open 
weather is favorable to the heavy movements of Iron to con- 
sumers’ yards, and Gray Iron foundries that always meet 
with a slackening in demand at this season of the year have 
rot yet attempted to hold up deliveries. Steel shortage con- 
tinues to curtail the production of Finished Materials, while 
lessened Pig Iron output at Western Steel works furnace 
plants, which is certain to result from unfavorable weather 
conditions, will still further curtail Steel production. The 
new Open Hearth plant of the Illinois Steel Company at 
South Chicago, which will have a daily output of 700 tons, 
is being hurried to completion and efforts are being made 
to make the first cast within 30 days. Contracts for 20,000 
tons of Standard Section Rails were placed this week, this 
tonnage being made up of two orders from two trunk lines 
entering Chicago and an electric road which purchased 8500 
tons. Plate and Shape requirements for two lake boats ag- 
gregating 8000 tons were also placed, and the Steel for four 
additional vessels is under negotiation. The contract for 
furnishing the Steel for the new County Building, aggre 
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gating 11,000 tons, will be let this week, and bids have been 
asked for the Steel for two additional buildings, a total of 
4000 tons. Large contracts for Track Materials accom- 
pany all Rail orders, Western mills having already sold 
their output through the first half of next year. Advances 
in Spikes, ranging from $1 to $2 a ton, have been made, and 
higher prices are looked for on Track Bolts. The heavy out- 
come of Scrap has resulted in a softening in prices on mate- 
rial used by Iron mills, while Steel Scrap, on the other hand, 
is readily absorbed. The failure of three local banks has 
caused no disturbance in financial conditions owing to the 
active steps taken by other financial institutions to avert a 
panic. It is probable that extensions to the Southern In- 
diana Railroad undertaken by its owner, John R. Walsh, the 


dominant factor in the embarrassed banks, will not go for-’ 


ward, and will probably result in the cancellation of orders 
for approximately 50,000 tons of Rails and a large amount 
of rolling stock. 


Pig Iron.—There have been no recent transactions of 
note, and sales are limited almost entirely to small lots for 
immediate shipment. Both Northern and Southern furnaces 
are keeping up with specifications, and notwithstanding the 
heavy deliveries the foundries are taking in shipments with- 
out complaint. Wherever possible Malleable and Steel Cast- 
ing plants are anticipating shipments, and the close of the 
year has had no effect on the activity of Gray Iron foun- 
dries. While it is possible that $14.50, Birmingham, could 
be shaded 25c. a ton for No. 2, this is only possible with 
a few stacks that held out for higher prices and did not 
take their proportion of the heavy tonnage placed during the 
recent buying movement. Western Steel works continue 
short of Iron and stocks on hand are unusually low. The 
output of Furnace No. 1 of the North works of the Lllinois 
Steel] Company will be available in a few days, but the com- 
pany’s new furnace under erection at South Chicago will not 
be completed until May or June next year. Furnace B of 
the Iroquois Iron Company was blown out last week for 
relining, and the production of Northern Iron has thereby 
been curtailed about 250 tons daily. Further advances have 
been made on High Silicon grades, although little new ton- 
nage is offered. We quote at Chicago as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $20.00 to ey 50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 19.75 to 20.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 19.25 to 19.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 8........ 18.75 to 19.00 
i ee rere ee 20.00 to 20.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, Oe eee 20.05 to 20.30 
Ohio Strong Softencrs, No. 2.......... 19.55 to 19.80 
ee SD See eer 18.65 to 19.15 
Southern Coke, DN i cn wis na kk oe 18.15 to 18.65 
Bomemerm Came, NO. Be... ccc ccceccee 17.65 to 18.15 
ERS POON hn hb sc owns caaded’ 17.15 to 17.65 
Southern Coke, No. 1 oe pis terior 18.65 to 19.15 
Southern Coke, Se Ess ese mavcaet 18.15 to 18.65 
Southern Gray’ Forge and Motta ish iis 16.65 to 17.15 
Malleable Bessemer. .........cceeeeee 19.50 to 20.00 
PLL Eee Tee 19.30 to 19.55 

SOUNEONTR, TODINOD, + 0 cn. 60 d'0n0.0.6 00.68 6.0.06 18.65 to 19.15 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 6%......... 21.30 
Jackson Co, and Kentucky Silvery, 8 9 Socete eee 22.30 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 “9 aimee ie ie és 24.30 


Metals.—Consumers that have been holding off in an- 
ticipation of a declining market are now compelled to cover 
at the advanced prices prevailing, and the buying of Lead, 
Copper, Tin and Spelter has been in large volume during 
the week. Further advances on all metals except Zinc have 
been recorded and the upward movement of Tin at the pres- 
ent rate will soon put prices above records. We quote: 
Casting Copper 20%c. to 2144c.; Lake, 21c. to 2114c.; Pig 
Tin, car lots, 38c. to 3884. ; small lots, 39c. to 40c. ; Spelter, 
prompt delivery, 6%c. to 7c., for car lots; Lead, ‘Desilver- 
ized, 6c. to 644c.; Corroding, 644c. to 7e.; for 50-ton lots; 
on car lots, 2\4c. per 100 lbs. higher; Sheet Zinc is $7.75 
list, f.o.b. Lasalle, in car lots of 600-lb. casks. On Old 
Metals we quote: Copper Wire, 16%c.; Heavy Copper, 
164%c.; Copper Bottoms, 1544c.; Copper Clips, 16144¢.; Red 
Brass, 15%4c.; Red Brass Borings, 12%c.; Yellow Brass, 
Heavy, 11%c.; Yellow Brass Borings, 10c.; Light Brass, 


8l4c.; Lead Pipe, 5c.; Tea Lead, 414c.; Zinc, 4.85c.; Pewter, 
No. 1, 22c.; Tin Foil, 28c.; Block Tin Pipe, 27%4c. 


(By Mail.) 


Billets.—Western rolling mills continue short of Steel 
and no relief is in sight. The new Open Hearth plant of the 
Illinois Steel Company at South Chicago, which will have a 
capacity of about 700 tons daily, is being pushed to comple- 
tion at a record rate, and the indications are that the first 
Steel will be made early in January. Rolling Billets are no 
longer offered in this market, and the small tonnage of 
Forging Billets available is held on the basis of $35, without 
extras, f.o.b. Chicago. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—There is no apparent 
abatement in the demand for either Rails or Track Mate- 
rials, notwithstanding the winter season. Heavy contracts 
for Spikes and Track Bolts were received during the past 
week accompanying Rail orders. Owing to the heavy ton- 
nage on the books of the mills an advance on Spikes was 
announced this week, and while 1.95c. can still be done in 
large lots on ordinary business 2c. is quoted. Bolts are also 
firm, and an advance is looked for before the first of the 
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year. Rail orders for the week placed with the Western 
mill aggregate 20,000 tons, of which 8500 tons was placed 
by a Western electric road. Demand for Light Rails con- 
tinues fair, and specifications on existing contracts are very 
heavy. We revise quotations as follows: Angle Bars, accom- 
panying Rail orders, 1906 delivery, 1.50c.; carload lots, 
1.75c.; Spikes, 1.95c. to 2c.; Track Bolts, 2.50c. to 2.60c., 
base, Square Nuts. The store prices on Track Suppliex 
range from 15c. to 20c. above mill prices. Light Rails, 30 lb. 
to 45 lb. Sections, $27 to $27.50; 25-lb., $28 to $28.50; 20-Ib., 
$29 to $29.50; 16-lb., $30 to $30.50; 12-lb., $31 to $31.50; 
lighter Sections down to 8-lb., $36 to $40, f.o.b. mill. Stand- 
ard Sections are quoted $28, f.o.b. mill, full freight to des- 
tination. 

Plates.—Contracts for the Plate requirements for two 
lake boats were placed this week, aggregating 4000 tons. 
The requirements for four additional vessels are under 
negotiation, aggregating 8000 tons, and will be placed 
within a few days. Steel car specifications are heavier than 
at any time in the history of the Steel car industry, and on 
Bolster Plates the mills are from two to three months be- 
hind on deliveries. Quotations remain unchanged, as fol- 
lows: Tank quality, 44-inch and heavier, wider than 64 
and up to 100 inches wide, inclusive, car lots, Chicago, 
= er 8-16 inch, 1.86\%4c.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 1.91\4c.; 

9, 2.01%4e. ; ; Flange quality, in widths up to 100 inches, 
teehee. base, for 44-inch and heavier, with the same ad- 
vances for lighter weights; Sketch Plates, Tank quality, 
1.8644c.; Flange quality, 1.96%4c. Store prices on Plates 
are as follows: Tank Plate, 44-inch and heavier, up to 72 
inches wide, 2c. to 2.10c.; from 72 to 96 inches wide, 2.10c. 
to 2.20c.; 3-16 inch up to 60 inches wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c. ; 
72 inches wide, 2.35c. to 2.45c.; No. 8 up to 60 inches wide, 
2.15¢. to 2.25¢.; Flange and head quality, 25c. extra. 


Bars.—Steel Bar specifications continue greatly in ex- 
cess of mill shipments, and the inability of consumers to se- 
cure sufficient material to meet their requirements from 
mills has resulted in a heavy warehouse trade. The demand 
for Iron Bars continues good and practically all of the 
sales made by the mills are on the basis of 1.85c. to 1.90c., 
and the leading interest is securing some business at 2c. 
Quotations are unchanged, as follows: Iron Bars, 1.85c. to 
2c.; Steel Bars, 1.6614c., both half extras; Hoops, 2.01%4c., 
extras as per Hoop card; Bands, 1.66\4c., as per Steel card; 
Soft Steel Angles and Shapes, 1.66%c., half extras, and Hard 
Steel Angles and Bars are now quoted on practically the 
same basis as Soft Steel. Store prices are as follows: Bar 
Iron, 2.20c. to 2.25c.; Soft Steel Rounds and Squares, 2 
inches and larger, 2c., base; Flats, 2 and 4 inches by 1% inch 
and thicker, 2c., base; Flats, 44% x 5 inches and 6 x 5-16 inch 
and thicker, 2c.; all Ovals, Half Ovals and Half Rounds, 
2c.; Steel Bands are held at a minimum of 1.95c. to 2c., 
half extras; Soft Steel Hoops, 2.30c., full extras, with 5c. 
to 10c. higher than the minimum prices named for ,small 
quantities from store. 


Sheets.—Late official prices are well maintained, not- 
withstanding the reports of $1 rebate on Black Sheets in 
large lots. Mill specifications on existing contracts continue 
very heavy, but the new business that is offered is light. 
Store demand is not very great, nor is a big increased demand 
looked. for until after the first of the year. We quote: Blue 
Annealed, Nos. 9 and 10, 1.8114c. to 1.86%4c.; Blue Annealed, 
Nos. 18 to 20, 2.16%c. to 2.21%4c.; No. 27, 2.36446c. to 
241%ec.; No. 28, 2.46%c. to 2.51144¢.. with the customary 
differentials between gauges. Store prices are 2c. to 2.10c. 
for No. 10 Blue, 2.05c. to 2.15¢c. for No. 12 Box, 2.10c. to 
2.20c. for No. 14, 2.20c. to 2.30c. for No. 16, 2.40c. to 2.50c. 
for Nos. 18 to 20, 2.45c. to 2.55c. for Nos. 22 and 24, 2.50c. 
to 2.60c. for No. 26, 2.55¢c. to 2.65c. for No. 27, 2.65c. to 
2.70c. for No. 28 and 3.15c. to 3.35c. for No. 30. Galva- 
nized Sheets, in car lots from mill: Nos. 10 and 11, 2.386%4c. 
to 2.4114c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.71%4c. to 2.76%4c.; No. 27, 
3.26%. to 3.3114.; No. 28, 3.4644c. to 3.514%4c.; Galvanized 
Sheets from store: Nos. 10 to 14, 3c. to 3.10c.; Nos. 16 to 
20, 2.90c. to 3c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.05c. to 3.15c.; No. 26, 
3.25¢c. to 3.35c.; No. 27, 3.45c. to 3.55c.; No. 28, 3.65c. to 
3.75. 

Structural Material.—Shape requirements for two addi- 
tional lake boats were placed with the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany this week, aggregating 4000 tons. The Steel for four 
additional boats is now under negotiation, aggregating about 
8000 tons, and will be placed this week. Jobbers continue 
to receive from 2.25c. to 2.75c. for stock material and ship- 
ments continue to be made to both Eastern and Western 
points. Quotations on future shipments from mill are as 
follows: Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 inches, inclusive, 
1.8614c.; Angles, 3 to 6 inches, 4 inch and heavier, 1.8644c. ; 
Angles, larger than 6 inches on one or both legs, 1.96%4c. ; 
Beams, larger than 15 inches, 1.96%c.; Zees, 3 inches and 
over, 1.86\%4c.; Tees, 3 inches and over, 1.91%4c., in addition 
to the usual extras for cutting to extra lengths, punching, 
coping, bending or other shop work. 

Merchant Pipe.— Official discounts are no longer being 


shaded and the Pipe market, notwithstanding the present off 
season, is in better shape than it has been for nearly a year, 
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so far as the maintenance of prices is concerned. This, of 
course, is largely due to the high prices prevailing on Skelp, 
the spread between the raw material and the finished product 
not covering the cost of manufacture. The market’s mini- 
mum is represented by the following official discounts: Black 
Steel Pipe, 78.35 per cent. on the base sizes % to 6 inches. 
and Galvanized, 68.35 per cent. Iron Pipe is quoted from 
1% to 2 points higher. From store in small lots Chicago 
jobbers are quoting 7614 to 77 per cent. on Black Steel Pipe, 
% to 6 inches. 


Boiler Tubes.—The local demand is limited almost en- 
tirely to shipments from jobbers’ stocks and these of late 
have been heavy on account of the activity of the Western 
boiler shops. Quotations are well maintained. Official dis- 
counts, base sizes, in carlots, are as follows: Steel Tubes, 
62.35; Iron, 51.35; Seamless, 50.35; 2%-inch and smaller 
and lengths’ over 18 feet, and 2%,-inch and lengths over 22 
feet, 10 per cent, extra. Store prices are unchanged, as 
follows: 


Steel. Iron. Seamless. 
Di Oe ROR BOGOR scien s cad als ves 40 35 42% 
1% ee ee SOON 6 5 nin: @ 046-00 50 35 35 
Ws ccecaeeiccecsuses Ge 35 30 
Ss ae. Oh ONS ics a Ra ewes 60 47% 42% 
6 inches ee BOs oo 8 rae wore 50 35 ae 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The Pipe trade has settled down to 
a period of inactivity and no large contracts will be placed 
until after the first of the year. No municipal lettings are 
even under consideration, and no transactions of importance 
are looked for before February. Quotations are unchanged, 
as follows: Water Pipe, 4-inch, $31; 6, 8, 10 and 12 inch, 
$30; over 12-inch, $29, with $1 extra for Gas Pipe. Large 
municipal contracts are usually placed at somewhat lower 
basis. 


Merchant Steel.—The new business that is reaching the 
mills is not very heavy, although specifications on existing 
contracts are in many instances in excess of shipments. The 
pressure for deliveries is unusually great, wagon and im- 
plement makers being unusually insistent for heavy ship- 
ments. Large contracts are now being closed for next sea- 
son’s requirements of shafting at ruling discounts. Prices 
are unchanged as follows: Planished or Smooth Finished 
Tire Steel, 1.70c.; Iron finish up to 1% x % inch, 1.65c., and 
lron finish, 14% x % inch and larger, 1.50e., base, Pitts- 
burgh, and Channels for solid rubber tire are quoted as fol- 
lows : %, % and 1 inch, 2c., and 11-inch and larger, 1.90c., 
Pittsburgh ; Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 1.9144c.; Flat 
Sleigh Shoe, 1.71%4c.; Concave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 
1.864%4c.: Cutter Shoe, 2.40c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.21%4c.; 
Railway Spring, 1.86%4c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 64%4c. to 8c. : 
special grades of Tool Steel, 13c. and up; Shafting, 50 per 
cent. discount on car lots and 45 per cent. in less than car 
lots, in base territory. 


Coke.—Heavy consignments of Connellsville Coke have 
reached this market during the past ten days, and owing 
to the very favorable shipments that are being made to con- 
sumers on contracts shippers experience considerable diffi- 
culty disposing of material on consignment. Several large 
lots were sold on the basis of $3 at the ovens, or $5.65, Chi- 
cago, and sales at $5.85 to $6 were numerous. Contracts for 
By-Product Coke for delivery through the first half of next 
year are being closed on the basis of $6.15, Chicago. Very 
little Virginia Coke is coming into this market, as the car 
shortage in the Virginia fields is acute, and producers are 
only securing sufficient cars to take care of the regular trade. 

Old Materials.—The market is easier and dealers have 
been offering some material at concessions of from 25c. to 
50ec. a ton from last week’s quotations. The continued open 
weather has been very favorable for the heavy outcome of 
Old Material and consumers generally are not interested in 
covering requirements at the prices that have been prevailing. 
Railroad offerings have also been heavy and dealers who 
paid $19 for No. 1 Wrought two weeks ago are now offering 
the same at a loss of from 50c. to 75c. a ton. The general 
easing off, however, is only considered temporary, as the 
situation would be easily reversed with a short spell of un- 
favorable weather conditions. Railroad lists have been 
issued this week by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the 
Pere Marquette and the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
roads, aggregating 4000 tons. The range of prices paid by 
large consumers to producers and dealers, car lots, f.o.b. 
Chicago, is as follows: 


GE BU TN 55 diids ok Sea cin coven $23.00 to $23.50 
Old Steel Rails, 4 feet and over....... 16.50 to 17.00 
Old Steel Rails, less than 4 feet....... 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in- 
hearers er 26.50 to 27.00 
a Er na a oe cet ewicecccccces 19.00 to 19.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 15.00 to 15.50 
Frogs, Switches and Guards.......... 15.50 to 16.00 
pO Pe ere ore ree 13.00 to 13.25 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
EE I eth ass sé nee etsedsdua $20.00 to $20.50 
SPORE BEE Pith csccceccccteucs 23.50 to 24.00 
SOG GINO RE. 66 Kaiba Hs wniad 0060 He 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought.............. 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought.............. 17.00 to 17.50 
Locomotive Tires, smooth............ 14.25 to 14.50 
RRND TUE. 6 occ ccc ctccccccces 15.00 to 15.50 
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No. 1 Dealers’ Forge... ..cscccccceces 13.50 to 14.00 
Wrought Pipes and Flues.........+.+++ 12.50 to 13.00 
Mixed Busheling...........ccccscsece 12.50 to 13.00 
Irom Azle Turmimgs. ......ccccccceces 12.50 to 13.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turmings...........-- 12.50 to 13.00 
Machine Shop Turnings...........+--. 12.00 to 12.50 
ce TR eerie 10.00 to 10.50 
Mixed poser. QE cccccavcutcanaaeas 9.75 to 10.00 
PE NE oat oe mck encdseewdawnwmne 10.00 to 10. 30 
Te eee ee ere 9.00 to 9.25 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and mepieetp . 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 Cast Scrap... ...+ 15.00 to 15.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Serap. shel baa 12.00 to 12.50 
ee eee eco 15.00 to 15.50 
Agricultural Malleable.............s. 14.50 to 15.00 

— +e —___ 


Philadelphia. 


REAL Estate Trust Buripine, December 19, 1905. 

The Iron and Steel markets have been even quieter than 
during the two or three weeks preceding, with little or no 
prospect of improvement in the immediate future. This, of 
course, is in accordance with the usual conditions at this 
season of the year and should in no respect be regarded as 
signifying unfavorable developments. Buying must end 
somewhere and some time, and this is perhaps the best time 
for doing it. For several months most of the purchasing hag 
been in anticipation of requirements during the earlier 
months of 1906, and that being fairly completed there is 
no necessity for further action until after the turn of the 
year, and even then it will depend a good deal upon what 
may turn up during the next three or four weeks. The trade 
are so accustomed to big things, however, that they hardly 
feel satisfied unless prices are moving one way or the other. 
At present they are not entirely sure that an advance is 
pending, and while that feeling continues very little new 
business will be done. The next movement will not begin 
until it is pretty clear that higher prices are coming or that 
actual needs force consumers into the market. A movement 
in the direction of lower prices is not given serious con- 
sideration, but if the dullness becomes very protracted it will 
be a somewhat severe test, and while there may be no de- 
cline, the failure to realize an advance will be something of 
a disappointment, and in times like these sentiment counts 
for a good deal. There is no question as to the soundness of 
the business situation, but with a production of more than 
3000,000 tons of Pig Iron monthly and prospects of a fur- 
ther substantial ‘increase it will be no easy matter to find 
buyers willing to pay higher prices until there is distinct 
evidence that consumption will be larger than it is at the 
present time. The chances indicate that it will be larger as 
the season advances, but two or three months even on the 
same basis as at present will not stimulate prices. If prices 
are going higher it will be under the stimulus of increased 
consumption and that can hardly be expected at this season, 
although it is confidently looked for a little later. 


Pig Iron.—The market has been very quiet during the 
past few days. There are many reasons why this should be 
so and very few why it should be otherwise, and that with- 
out any impairment in general conditions. The outlook is, in 
fact, extremely favorable, but after the immense purchases. 
that have been almost continuous since the late summer 
months, it is fitting that there should be a period during 
which the entire situation may be considered from a new 
standpoint. It is estimated by careful and experienced sta- 
tistical authorities that early in the coming year the capac- 
ity for the output of Pig Iron will be at the rate of 30,000,- 
000 tons per annum, and if that should materialize it would 
seem as though buyers need not be greatly troubled in re- 
gard to a shortage, nor in regard to materially higher prices. 
Of course something may occur to modify this view of the 
situation, but in the meanwhile it may be regarded as some- 
thing that will require serious consideration. The current 
output appears to be easily absorbed, but an increase of 20 
per cent. “doth give us pause,” and well it may. There are 
two ways of looking at it, however, one being that the 
theoretical estimate will not be realized, the other is that a 
great deal more Pig Iron will be wanted in 1906 than in 
any former year, so that in any case there is no great 
probability that the balance will be sufficiently changed as 
to affect prices, although under such circumstances it is 
quite natural that buyers will hold off until there is some 
pretty clear indication of what will be done after the first 
of the year. As far as regards sales, they have been quite 
smal] and at about the same prices as quoted last week. It 
cannot be said that the undertone is anything more than 
steady to firm. Buyers can get all they want at quoted 
rates, but sellers are quite independent and give themselves 
no concern if buyers refuse to pay the price. There is some 
scarcity of Steel making Irons and for prompt shipments 
a little extra price can be had, but that does not help very 
much, as it sometimes means the diversion of Iron from one 
buyer to another. Moreover, it is thought that some of the 
urgency is to get in as much of the low priced lots as far 
as may be possible, which will help to make a better aver- 
age on the more recent purchases. The fine open weather 
has no doubt done much toward relieving the tension, and if 
it continues there need be no great apprehension of a Pig 
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Iron scarcity. General quotations for Philadelphia and Mochinere. Scrap. xt. deeds bis SRG ee 16.00 to 16.50 
nearby deliveries are about as follows: No. 1 For ay © EE nich ane tens 18.25 to 16.73 
cK Fox bb eke beus' ees inate .00 to $19.25 No. ee 3.00 to 5 
ce eae + os <*sby 49859088 Fe oe te i875 Wrought Turnings............2212222 14.50 to 15.00 
Ea 53555 -50s poe bak dete 17.75 to 18.00 Axle Turnings, Choice Heavy......... 15.50 to 16.00 
IS 594 oko) = 000 verhbas’h 18.75 to 19.00 Cast Borings.................eseeee. 10.50 to 11.00 
Standard Gray Forge...........e000: 16.25 to 16.50 Stove Plates...........essseeeeeees 13.25 to 13.75 
RAS CL ekg is en ass alee b we os 6b em 17.75 to 18.00 EE. 6:0)6. hd eile ond BONS AEE Kees 12.75 to 13.00 
Ns eee ek 24.00 to 24.50 04 
i a cuca bbb o es bape hee at 19.50 to 19.75 
OS ">= a eee os 19.00 to 19.25 


Steel Alloys.—lIt is quite impossible to give reliable 
guotations, which are so wide apart that they might be sup- 
posed te be fictitious; yet they are given by responsible 
houses and are certainly correct as far as sales are con- 
cerned, which are given as $75 for 80 per cent. Ferro for the 
last half of 1906, and in another case a much higher figure 
for the same delivery. Silico Spiegel is said to have been 
sold at $45, but in reply to a cable inquiry $85 was quoted 
for 100-ton lots, deliveries during January, February and 
March, It is a question of getting the material at any 
price, so that quotations are purely a matter of speculation, 
but the range would probably be within the figures named 
below - 


Silico Spiegel, 10 and 18 per cent...... $45.00 to $60.00 
Ferrosilicon, BO per Ceomt.... sce recccce 97.00 to 100.00 
Spiegeleisen, 20 per cemt............. 40.00 to 48.00 


Ferromanganese, SO per cent., $125 January or for last 
half of 1906, $90. 
Steel.—The demand is active and prices are firmly main- 
tained at $30 for large lots of Open Hearth Steel; small lots, 
$33 to $35, and special Steel, $40 to $45. 


Muck Bars.—Inquiries continue to be made in anticipa- 
tion of a demand for Skelp Iron, but so far actual business 
is very light. Puddled Bars from all Pig Iron are quoted 
at $28.75 to $29, seller’s mill, or $27.50 to $28 for Bars 
made from Scrap Material. 

Plates.— Business is unusually satisfactory for the time 
of the year. New business is in large volume and specifica- 
tions are promptly given, so that the mills are fully employed. 
Prices should be a little better, but for the present they are 
unchanged, as follows: 


Part 
Carload. carload. 
ents. — 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel......... 1.73 . 
Flange or Boiler Steel............++. iss 1.88 
Marine, A. B. M. A. and Commercial 
Bre BO WOO s . 00 coe cect ces cess 1.93 1.98 
arr. ee 2.03 2.08 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel........... 2.23 2.28 


The above are base prices for %-inch and heavier, The fol- 


lowing extras apply: Perl 
$¢16-Inch thick ee ele eRe ae 6% otal den ee $0.10 pounds extra. 
Mos. FORE GD, Ws We Ge cwcrccccccsces 15 e 
Ble. OBR. Ware os cows ccvcacccacceces -25 aa 
Plates over 100 to 110 inches......... -05 s 
Plates over 110 to 115 imches......... 10 < 
Plates over 115 to 120 inches......... .15 7 
Plates over 120 to 125 inches......... .25 - 
Plates over 125 to 130 inches......... .50 mn 
Plates over 130 inches..............- 1.00 


Structural Material.—There is still considerable diffi- 
culty in getting prompt deliveries, but it is expected that 
there will be some relief in the near future, not only because 
of the increase in output by the American mills but also 
because imports are being made from Germany. It is under- 
stood that these shipments are not for sale in the open 
market, but will be applied on work being done by con- 
stituent companies of the United States Steel Corporation, 
although to that extent it will help out elsewhere. Prices 
are unchanged at 1.83%c. to 2c. for Beams, Channels, Angles, 
&c., but premiums have to be paid to secure deliveries during 
the early months of the coming year. 


Bars.—The market is not particularly active, but there 
is a demand which enables the mills to maintain a firm posi- 
tion. On the whole it is a long time since the feeling was as 
satisfactory as it is at the present time. Orders are good, 
specifications are promptly given and prices are steady at 
1.8314c. for Refined Iron, and practically the same or more 
for Steel Bars if prompt deliveries are required. 


Sheets.—Business is rather quiet, but prices are steady 
as last quoted—viz.: Nos..18 to 20, 2.40c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 
2.50c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.60c.; No. 27, 2.70c., and No. 28, 
2.80c. 


Old Material.—The market is quiet and without quota- 
ble change in prices. The Steel situation is rather a hard 
problem. Consumers claim that the supply is excessive and 
prices lower, while dealers contend that they have no Steel 
to offer at less than $18.50 to $19. Other descriptions are 
dull at unchanged prices. Bids and offers for deliveries in 
buyers’ yards are about as follows: 


a fe RR ee $18.25 to $18.50 
No. i NN ENING i's a 0's ed ree 17.50 to 18.50 
Low Phosphorus Scrap...........-.+++ 23.50 to 24.00 
"oS yf ee ear ee 21.50 to 22.50 
EB ER ae 27.00 to 27.50 
ClO Rie TORS D6 ode cae bh Gcien'sc ce « 24.50 to 25.00 
GIS. COR BOMBS. + 66440 ebies veeew 18.75 to 19.50 
Choice Scrap. R. R. No. 1 Wrought..... 22.00 to 22.50 
A, RT. divs Swedes vatapaet 20.00 to 20.50 


Tong and Bhort.. oi. ccs cee swe eees 19.00 to 39.50 


Pittsburgh. 


ParK BuILpING, December 20, 1905.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The usual holiday lull is now on in the Pig 
lron trade, and while there is not much inquiry prices are 
very firm and may go higher after the first of the year if a 
buying movement should start. A feature of the situation 
just now is that consumers of Iron are urging the furnaces 
for shipments instead of asking them to withhold deliveries, 
which they usually do in the holiday season. The absolute 
minimum price of Bessemer Iron seems to be $17.50 at 
Valley furnace and it is doubtful whether any small ton- 
nage could be bought at less. The Steel Corporation has 
not yet bought any first quarter Iron, but is expected to 
come in before January 1 for a round tonnage for first 
quarter delivery. There is only a fair inquiry for Foundry 
Iron, but prices are very strong on the basis of about $17.50 
for Northern No. 2 at Valley furnace. It is possible that a 
few furnaces might slightly shade this price, but not over 
25c. a ton. There is not much inquiry for Forge Iron, 
Northern brands being very firm on the basis of $16 to 
$16.25, Valley furnace, or $16.85 to $17.10, Pittsburgh. 
We note a sale of 3000 tons of Bessemer Iron for delivery in 
the first four months of next year at $17.50, Valley furnace. 

Steel.—While there is not an urgent inquiry for Stee, 
most consumers being covered by contracts, prices remain 
very firm and the mills are still behind in shipments, espe- 
cially on Sheet and Tin Bars. We quote Bessemer and 
Open Hearth Billets at $26, and Sheet and Tin Bars in long 
lengths at $27, maker’s mill. Part of the Ohio works of 
the Carnegie Steel Company will go on Sheet and Tin Bare 
on January 1 and this will help out the company on delayed 
deliveries. 

(By Mail.) 

The whole Iron market continues on a most satisfactory 
basis and the new tonnage being placed in Finished Iron 
and Steel is remarkably heavy for this season of the year. 
One thing that has had much to do with the presént satis- 
factory condition is the open weather, which has permitted 
outside work to go on without interruption. This has in- 
fluenced to a very great extent the demand for Plates, Struc- 
tural Steel, Tin Plate, Sheets and Pipe, for all of which 
very heavy tonnage is being placed. While no large sales 
of Pig Iron have been made in the past week, we can report 
a very firm market, with a probability of higher prices 
after the first of the year. Bessemer Pig Iron is very firm 
at $17.50 at furnace, and the small outside lots that were 
being offered about a week ago at a little less than this 
price have been pretty well cleaned up. Basic Pig Iron 
could probably be bought at about $17.25 at the furnace, but 
is firm at this price. There is a moderate inquiry for 
Foundry Iron, but large consumers are covered and are not 
in the market. We quote Northern brands at $17.25 to 
$17.50 at Valley furnace. There is some inquiry for Forge 
Iron, which is firm at $16 to $16.25, Valley furnace. We 
note a continued scarcity of Steel, Bessemer and Open 
Hearth Billets readily bringing $26, maker’s mill, for prompt 
shipment. 


Muck Bar.—A local consumer recently bought 2000 
tons of Muck Bar, 500 tons at $29.50 and 1500 tons at 
$30.50, Pittsburgh, the last lot being for delivery over the 
first six months of the year. Prices on local makes of 
Muck Bar are very firm at $31 to $31.50, Pittsburgh, while 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company is holding its Muck 
Bar at $32. Prices have reached such a high point that 
Eastern Mills can now deliver Muck Bar in the Pittsburgh 
district, which is being offered at $30 to $30.50, delivered. 

Ferromanganese.—Foreign 80 per cent. Ferro for 
spot shipment continues to command $125 a ton or higher, 
and sales of about 50 tons are reported in the past week. 


On contracts for delivery commencing in May or June, 1906, 
from $85 to $90 a ton is being quoted. 


Rails.—Official advices are that the mills have closed 
very nearly 2,000,000 tons of Rails for 1906 delivery. The 
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mills have pretty well cleaned up this year’s tonnage and 
will close the year practically ready to start on next year 
contracts. Some heavy Rail tonnage is pending, including 
one contract for about 40,000 tons for a large Eastern road. 
The Carnegie Steel Company will probably take the Ohio 
Works off Rails on January 1 and operate the plant on 
Billets, Sheet and Tin Bars. It is very much behind on 
deliveries on Sheet and Tin Bars and can use the output 
of the Ohio Works on delayed contracts. Prices on Light 
Rails, which were recently advanced, are very firm, and we 
quote: 8-lb., $37 to $38; 10-lb., $33 to $34; 12-lb., $30 to 
$31; 16-lb., $28 to $29; 25 to 45 lb., $26.50 to $27.50, 
maker’s mill. 

Rods.—The heavy tonnage in Wire products is reflected 
in Wire Rods, for which there is a good deal of inquiry. We 
quote Bessemer and Open Hearth Rods at $32.50 to $33, 
and Open Hearth Chain Rods, $33, maker’s mill. 


Skelp.—The demand continues active and the mills are 
still considerably behind in deliveries. We quote: Grooved 
Steel Skelp, 1.55c. to 1.60c.; Sheared, 1.65¢, to 1.70c.; 
Grooved Iron Skelp, 1.65c. to 1.70c., and Sheared, 1.75c. 
to 1.80c. These prices are for ordinary widths and are f.o.b. 
maker’s mill. 


Plates.—Additional Plate orders for lake boats, aggre- 
gating about 10,000 tons, have recently been placed, most of 
the business being taken by the leading local interest. The 
Plate interests will have a conference this week in New 
York relative to an advance in prices. The larger interests 
are opposed to an advance, but it is strongly favored by 
three or four who buy their Steel in the open market. The 
general demand is not as heavy as it has been, but the lead- 
ing mills are filled for some months ahead and are more 
concerned in getting out tonnage than in booking new con- 
tracts. Prices are firm and we quote: Tank Plates, 44 inch 
thick, 64% up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c., base, at mills, 
Pittsburgh. Extras over the above prices are as follows: 


Extra per 
100 pounds. 
Gauges lighter than %4-inch to and including 3-16- 

i A Ce Ce os cen ne weseeed sen $0.10 
SS NE Wha wd'a as J 0s Oc Sed ceeccndeseees 15 
es le aia s ann dt) CHa 40 CAO VEA AKA 25 
Ines GUO BOW CO BAO MROMOB, 2 cc cuccceccccece .05 
Pe GOS BAO CR Bie MOOS 66 6c Kv cwicacevons 10 
Plates over 115 to 120 inches... ......cccececes 15 
Piates GveP 230 tO. 125 IMENES... cc ccsccccccccce -25 
PIsees OVER Ime tO LEO TENE. 0.0. ccccccccccccee 50 
ee ee as Cewea ens Keese sews tau 1.00 


All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 
‘ng not more than 4 inches in width at ends, 


narrowest end being not less than 30 inches)... .10 
Oa eae re -20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates.............+.-. 10 
Marine, “A. B. M. A.,” and ordinary Fire Box 

i Ce afte. vene akc kee e+ ances eaeee vs -20 
SC ee eee eee ee .B0 
Lgcomaetive Fine. Om: BbeGl i sccicice cvcivecccssse .50 


Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 

Terms.——-Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a 
maximum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be 
charged at the saine rate per annum. Invoices paid within ten 
days from date thereof. discount of 4% of 1 per cent. is allow- 
able. Pacific Coast base, 1.40c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with all rail 
tariff rate of freight to destination added, no reduction for rec- 
tanguliar shapes 14 inches wide down to 6 inches of Tank, Ship 
or Bridge quality. 


Structural Steel.—No large local contracts have re- 
cently been placed, but the American Bridge Company and 
McClintic-Marshall Construction Company have recently 
taken a heavy tonnage of Eastern work and large contracts 
are pending. Bids for the Union National Bank Building 
and the Commonwealth Trust Company to be erected in 
this city, and which will take about 12,000 tons, will be 
asked for before the first of the year. The leading Structural 
interests are filled up with work for some months and are 
quoting rather higher prices for new erection than ordi- 
narily would be the case. The mills still continue very 
much behind in deliveries, which is delaying work consid- 
erably. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company expects to 
have its new Structural mill in operation in January. It 
will roll intermediate sizes and will have a capacity of about 
8000 tons a month. We quote: Beams and Channels, up to 
15-inch, 1.70c.; over 15-inch, 1.80c.; Angles, 3 x 2 x %4 inch 
thick up to 6 x 6 inches, 1.70c.; 8 x 8 and 7 x 3% inches, 
1.80¢c.; Zees, 3-inch and larger, 1.70c.; Tees, 3-inch and 
larger, 1.75c. Under the Steel Bar card Angles, Channels 
and Tees under 3-inch are 1.60c., base, for Bessemer and 
Open Hearth, subject to half extras on the Standard Steel 
Bar card. 


Sheets.—The demand is surprisingly large for the sea- 
son, partly due to the favorable weather which has per- 
mitted uninterrupted building construction. There is a 
continued scarcity of Sheet Bars and some of the mills are 
having trouble in getting them promptly. Prices continue 
very firm and we quote: Black Sheets, Box Annealed, one 
pass through cold rolls, 10 to 12 gauge, 1.90c.; Nos. 13 and 
14, 1.95c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.05c.; Nos. 
22 to 24, 2.10c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.15c.; No. 27, 2.20c.; 
No, 28, 2.30c.; No. 29, 2.45c., and No. 30 gauge, 2.55¢e. We 
quote Galvanized Sheets as follows: Nos. 10 and 11, 2.25c.; 
Nos. 12 to 14, 2.35c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.45c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 
2.60c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.75c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.95c.; No. 
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27, 3.15e.; No. 28, 3.35¢.; No. 29, 3.60c., and No. 30, 3.85c. 
We quote No. 28 gauge Painted Roofing Sheets at $1.65 
per square and Galvanized Roofing Sheets, No. 28 gauge, 
at $2.90 per square for 2%-inch corrugations. Jobbers 
charge the usual advances over above prices for small lots 
from store. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The demand for both Iron and 
Steel Bars continues very large, and specifications are pil- 
ing in so fast that the mills are unable to catch up on de- 
layed deliveries. We understand that the Crucible Steel 
Company is now quoting 1.60c. for Steel Bars on account 
of the high price it is paying for Billets. Consumers whose 
contracts have been filled do not hesitate to place new ones 
on the present basis of Steel Bar prices, believing that the 
situation is assured for the coming six months at least. We 
quote Steel Bars at 1.50c., base, half extras, for carloads 
and larger lots. We quote Iron Bars at 1.90c., Pittsburg), 
but note that the Republic Iron & Steel Company continues 
to quote Iron Bars at 2c., Youngstown, which with the 
freight added is equal to 2.04%4c., Pittsburgh. 

Hoops and Bands.—A fair amount of new tonnage is 
being placed, but the mills are running mostly on contracts, 
on which specifications are coming in very freely. We quote 
Steel Hoops at 1.85c. and Bands to be used for cooperage 
purposes at 1.85c., the latter carrying full Hoop and Band 
extras. Bands for other than cooperage purposes are 1.50c., 
base, half extras, as per Standard Steel card. Above pricés 
are for carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus full tariff rail 
rate to point of delivery. 

Tin Plate.—The active demand for Tin Plate noted in 
this report for several weeks still continues, and it is stated 
that the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company could be 
operating practically all of its Tin Plate capacity if a full 
supply of Tin Bars could be assured. The independent mills 
report a heavy demand. In fact, the Tin Plate trade is very 
much more active than usual at this season of the year. 
We are advised that several mills are asking slight premiums 
in prices for prompt delivery. We quote Tin Plate at 
$3.40 per base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for 14 x 20 100-Ib. 
Cokes, terms 30 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 
days. Some mills allow a rebate of 5c. a box on the above 
price to the large trade. 

Merchant Steel.—While not very much new business is 
being placed the mills are filled with specifications on con- 
tracts, on which they are considerably behind in deliveries. 
Prices are very firm and we quote: Planished or Smooth Fin- 
ished 'Tire Steel, 1.70c.; Iron finish up to 1% x % inch, 
1.65c., and Iron finish, 14% x % inch and larger, 1.50c., base. 
Pittsburgh, and Channels for solid rubber tire are quoted 
as follows: %, % and 1 inch, 2c., and 1%-inch and larger, 
1.90¢c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2c. to 2.05c.; Railway Spring Steel, 
1.65¢. to 1.70c.; Cutter Shoes, 2.20c. to 2.25c.; Flat Sleigh 
Shoe, 1.50c. to 1.55c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 6c. to 8c. for 
ordinary grades and 12c. and upward for special grades. 
Demand for Shafting is heavy, which we quote at 50 per 
cent. discount in carloads and 45 per cent. in less than car- 
loads, delivered in base territory. 


Railroad Spikes.—New demand continues heavy, large- 
ly on account of favorable weather, which has permitted 
track laying later in the season than usual. We quote Rail- 
road Spikes at $2 to $2.05 per 100 lbs., f.o.b. maker’s mill. 

Spelter.—While the demand for Spelter is not very 
heavy, there is a disposition on the part of producers not to 
sell, and prices continue firm. We quote prime grades of 
Western Spelter at 6.30c. to 6.40c., St. Louis, equal to 
6.47l4e. and 6.6214c., Pittsburgh. 

Merchant Pipe.—General conditions in the Pipe trade 
are very satisfactory, the merchant demand being much 
heavier than usual at this season of the year. A report was 
current here this week that the National Tube Company 
had advanced prices on both Steel and Iron Pipe $2 a ton, 
but this is untrue, the report probably arising from the 
fact that A. M. Byers & Co. advanced prices on Iron Pipe 
one point, or $2 a ton, quoting the Merchant sizes at 75 
per cent, off list. There has been no change in prices of 
Steel Pipe, nor are there indications of any advance. in the 
near future. The report that the National Tube Company 
would abandon its Youngstown mill is wholly without 
foundation. The mill is idle at present, but will likely be 
started shortly after January 1. Prices of Pipe continue ex- 
ceedingly low, the extreme discount on Merchant sizes being 
81 per cent. off to the large trade. Official discounts are 
as follows: 

Merchant Pipe. 
I ohbers, carloads.—, —Consumers, carloads. 


Steel. Iron. Steel. ron. 
Blk. Galv. Blk. = -_ Galvy. Blk. — 
% and &% inch...... 72 56 4 669%4 531 71 «55 «68% 52% 
€ and &% inch...... 76 64 73% 61 75 63 72 6014 
¥, to 6 inches....... 80 70 78 68 79 69 77 67 
7 to 12 inches...... 7% 60 73 57% 74 59 T2 56% 
Extra strong, plain : 
ends: 
% to % inch....... 65 53 62%, 50 64 52 61 4914 
\% to 4 inches...... 72 60 69 57 71 59 68 5614 
414 to 8 inches..... 68 56 65% 53% 67 55 64% 52%, 
Double extra strong, 
plain ends: 


¥% to 8 inches...... 61 50 58% 47% 60 49 57% 46% 
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Boiler Tubes.—Current demand is light, but the mills 
are busy on contracts on which specifications are coming in 
at a fairly satisfactory rate. There is some unevenness ip 
prices of Boiler Tubes, which are being shaded more or less, 
depending on the order. Discounts which are more or less 
shaded are as follows: 

Boiler Tubes. 


Iron. Steel. 
1 to 1% NG biG olde dh is ekg sb edness 41 44 
See te en MODS 510 5c 00:00 0:5 bikie Vides 0% 41 56 
2 ns ach ts wibios & one a aes mee 46 58 
ow RR RR a errr 53 64 
eB ere ae ert are 41 56 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—As we get nearer the close of 
the year the demand for Scrap grows smaller, as consumers 
will not take in any this year that they can possibly avoid. 
There is more pressure on the part of the dealers to sell 
and prices are easier. We quote: Heavy Melting Scrap, 
$17.50 to $18; No. 1 Wrought Scrap, $19.50 to $20; Cast 
Iron Borings, $10.75 to $11; Bundled Sheet Scrap, $15 to 
$15.25; Old Steel Rails, short pieces, $17.50 to $18; long 
pieces, which seem to be in fairly active demand, are held 
at $18; Machinery Cast Scrap, $15.50 to $15.75; Cast Steel 
Scrap, $17.50; Old Iron Axles, $27 to $27.50; Old Iron 
Rails, $24.50 to $25; Malleable Iron Scrap, $15.50; Steel 
Turnings, $13.75 to $14; Old Car Wheels, $18, all in gross 
tons, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. On a firm offer it is probable that 
prices on some lines of Scrap quoted above would be slightly 
shaded. 

Coke.— With the end of the year only two weeks away 
it is evident that this year will mark the heaviest Coke move- 
ment in the history of the trade. The output for many 
weeks past in the Upper and Lower Connellsville regions 
has been averaging from 360,000 to 365,000 tons a week 
and shipments from 13,500 to 14,000 cars a week. Most 
large consumers of both Furnace and Foundry Coke are 
covered by contracts and new demand is rather light. Best 
grades of Connellsville Furnace Coke are being offered at 
$2.75 to $2.85 a ton at oven. Outside makes of Furnace 
Coke, which are not quite as high in quality as Connells- 
ville, are being offered as low as $2.25 a ton at oven. Strict- 
ly Connellsville 72-hour Foundry Coke is firm at $3.40 to 
$3.50 a ton at oven. Of the 30,679 ovens in the Upper and 
Lower Connellsville regions, only 13,041 were idle last week, 
the output of both regions having been 373,297 tons, much 
the heaviest output of Coke in any one week in the history 
of the Connellsville Coke trade. 


—__~+s—___ 


Birmingham. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., December 18, 1905. 


Pig Iron.—Practically no change has taken place in the 
Iron situation this week, but while everything is quiet the 
market is strong at prices prevailing for the past month. 
The reported softening is seemingly untrue, as all the pro- 
ducers when interviewed claimed to be maintaining the price 
of $14.50 for No. 2 Foundry. There was a price made by a 
brokerage concern of $14.25 on a few hundred tons for 
immediate shipment, but upon investigation it was ascer- 
tained that this was Iron the house had purchased some 
months since for its own account and was willing to shade 
the price in order to realize. Few inquiries or orders are re- 
ported, but the furnaces have practically all their output 
booked for the first quarter of next year and are therefore not 
in position to take on any large tonnage for delivery during 
that time. The car situation is daily growing worse, the 
railroads not being able to furnish sufficient dumps to handle 
the raw materials from the mines to the furnaces. This is 
due largely, however, to the inability of the furnace operators 
to unload them promptly on account of scarcity of labor. 

The furnace of the Central Iron & Coal Company at 
Tuscaloosa was blown out on December 12 for general re- 
pairs and relining, and as the material for relining has not 
been assembled, owing to inability to secure fire brick, it 
will probably be several months before the furnace will be 
able to resume operations. 

The Sloss-Shetlield Steel & Iron Company has blown out 
its No, 2 City furnace for repairs and relining, which it is 
figured will require about three months. This is a 200-ton 
stack. 

The Tennessee Company has been forced to bank one of 
its furnaces at Bessemer owing to a shortage of Coke, and 
it is possible that others will have to be banked over the 
holidays. 

It is probable that the production of Pig Iron in this dis- 
trict for the month of December will fall considerably short 
of what it has been for the past few months, all of the large 
companies having one or more furnaces out of blast at this 
time either temporarily or undergoing repairs. 

The Coal output for the State of Alabama for the year 
1905 will probably exceed 12,000,000 tons, surpassing 1904 
by more than 1,000,000 tons. Many new openings have been 
made, and but for the strike of the United Mine Workers, 
which has been on since July, 1904, the production would 
have probably reached 14,000,000 tons. All of the large fur- 


nace companies, with the exception of the Alabama Con- 
solidated, are working their coal properties on the open shop 
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plan, and while the struggle has been a hotly contested one 
their output is now sufficient for all requirements. 


Old Material.—Dealers report a very quiet week, due 
probably to the holiday season and the inactivity of Pig 
Iron. Fairly good stocks are on the yards and prices have 
been shaded about 25c. a ton from last week’s figures. We 
quote as follows per gross ton: 


ee I kas on bhp 0000 kee o $21.75 to $22.25 
ING. 3 TEASPORG “WORERE, 2.6 cncccccses 19.75 to 20.25 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought........ poe e ae 18.25 to 18.75 
Mo. 1 Commtry Wroegnt. ....<.csissees 17.25 to 17.75 
Be EET SERIES. 0 0 one's a csieiess 16.75 to 17.25 
Wrought Pipe and Flues............. 14.25 to 14.75 
ES ds: Who it Were dd 00.0 be ane 13.25 to 13.75 
ep a See en ae 12.25 to 12.75 
Stove Plates and Light Cast.......... 10.75 to 11.25 
———~»+ eo 
Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, December 19, 1905. 


Iron Ore.—Now that the sales of Ore have been about 
completed for the year 1906 vessel men and shippers are 
getting together on the question of season charters, Con- 
tracts made by the more prominent vessel interests were at 
rates identical with those charged this year, being 75c. from 
the head of the lakes to Lake Erie ports, 70c. from Mar- 
quette and 60c. from Escanaba. Chartering is being done, 
it is said, on the basis of a shipment of 30,000,000 tons. A 
report is current that the United States Steel Corporation 
has made arrangements with two fleets to virtually operate 
their boats, to increase the carrying capacity of the corpora- 
tion fleet to 12,000,000 tons. The normal capacity of its 
fleet is 10,000,000 tons, allowing for the boats lost recently. 
It is understood that in all about 10,000,000 tons have been 
covered so far with the strictly merchant fleets. The ar- 
rangements have not been made for the docking of the Ore, 
but it is understood there is hardly likely to be any change, 
regardless of the complaints of vessel interests. The cost 
of handling Ore on the docks has been reduced by the intro- 
duction of automatic machinery and it had been hoped that 
this would bring about a lessening of the docking charge. 


Pig Iron.—The market has been unusually quiet. Speci- 
fications against old contracts have been heavy, but it is 
apparent that new orders are coming in very slowly. The 
market is disposed to be hopeful as to the outlook of the 
general Steel situation for the coming year, but occasional 
expressions are heard that raw materials are getting too 
high for the present basis of finished products. Furnaces 
in this territory are comfortable as to second quarter busi- 
ness and are not disposed to rush customers. Most of the 
Iron sold in this territory now comes from the Southern 
companies, which still have some Iron to sell for spot ship- 
ment and through the first half. They quote $14.50, Birming- 
ham, for No. 2, to which is added $3.85 freight rate to make 
up the Cleveland price. Northern furnaces are quoting 
nominally $18 at the furnace for No. 2, few of them having 
any Iron to sell. The Steel making Irons are stronger, with 
a good steady demand for Basic and Bessemer. All present 
quotations are on the basis of $18 in the Valleys. The Coke 
trade is holding steady. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Reports reach this territory 
that the Eastern mills have been getting more business here 
of late. This cuts off the supply of some of the consumers 
of Structural Shapes in this territory, since it has been 
noted that many of the buyers have been piecing out their 
needs from the Eastern mills. This restriction of the supply 
throws the consumers back almost entirely upon the jobbers 
in this territory. Prices on spot Structural range all the 
way from $5 to $15 a ton at the mill above the official price. 
The demand for Structural Shapes and Plates has been in- 
creased in this territory during the week by the addition of 
some boat orders to those already placed. Enough boats 
have been ordered to keep almost all of the lake yards busy 
through the ensuing summer. The‘ demand for Steel from 
that quarter, therefore, is expected to be unusually strong, 
although some of the tonnage has already been provided for 
on contracts, Several boats have been purchased by Steel 
companies under a contract upon which they agree to fur- 
nish the Steel when needed. The Billet situation is strong. 
One of the Southern mills came in, offering Forging Billets 
at slightly over $35, Cleveland, and the buyers, being un- 
able to cover their needs elsewhere, have bought. It is 
stated, however, that one or two of the mills which with- 
drew from the market 60 days ago to permit them to catch 
up on their orders are about ready to enter the trade again 
and this may relieve the situation slightly. Bessemer 
4 x 4’s are selling at $30 to $32, Cleveland. On Plates pre- 
miums are being occasionally paid, but this is not a general 
practice, some mills being able to take orders for shipment 
in 30 days. On a large assortment of Bars a premium of 
$2 was paid during the past week, but in the majority of 
cases the official price of 1.50c., Pittsburgh, applies. The ag- 
ricultural implement works are specifying heavily on their 
contracts. The buying of Sheets is showing improvement 
and the market is strong on the basis of the new prices. 
The stock trade is good. Quotations hold out of stock at 
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2.05c. for No. 10 Blue Annealed, 2.65c. for No. 28 One- 
Pass Cold Rolled, and 3.65c. for No. 28 Galvanized. 


Old Material.—The market has been active, with dealers 
holding for higher prices. The mills, however, while forced 
to buy to cover their needs, have been systematically ham- 
mering prices. The following shows the range of quotations, 
being dealers’ prices to the trade, gross tons: Old Steel 
Rails, $16.50 to $17.50; Old Iron Rails, $23 to $24; Iron 
Car Axles, $16.50 to $17.50; Heavy Melting Steel, $16.50 
to $17.50. Net tons: Cast Borings, $9.50 to $10.00; No. 1 
Busheling, $15 to $15.50; No. 1 Railroad Wrought, $16.50 
to $17.50; Iron Car Axles, $22 to $23; No. 1 Cast, $14 to 
$15; Stove Plate, $11; Iron and Steel Turnings and Drill- 
ings, $11 to $12. 

_—_¢-g—__ 


Cincinnati. 


Firra AND MAIN Srs., December 20, 1905.—( By T'elegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—As is usually the case at this season of the 
year the market is quiet and unresponsive, but with the general 
tone apparently strong and reasonably firm. Everything points 
to continued growth in consumption and the indications are 
that stocks will show a still further decrease over the pre- 
ceding month. Requests to hurry shipments forward are in 
evidence, and we are told of some instances where they have 
been anticipated and sent forward before actually due. Re- 
ports indicate that the average stock in consumers’ yards 
is below what it was thought it would be, which is a very 
fair indication as to what is being done in the line of con- 
sumption. Quite a number of consumers are said to be in 
the market for the first quarter, when it was supposed that 
most of them had their requirements taken care of for 
this period. This would indicate that additional business 
beyond their expectations had come forward and consumed 
the Iron that otherwise would have been surplus stock. 
The demand for Basic and other Steel making Iron seems 
to be in excess of the supply, and as a result manufacturers 
are compelled to run very close. There is no reserve stock 
to speak of, and it is necessary for them to depend largely 
on current shipments to keep in operation. Charcoal Irons 
are very firm, with the supply somewhat restricted. Gray 
Forge has shown considerable activity during the week and 
has been sold at a shade below regular quotations. We learn 
of one sale of 2000 tons to a rolling mill in Indiana on a 
$12.75 Birmingham basis, delivery to commence in March, 
running through the second quarter. Southern No. 2 is 
apparently firmly established at $14, Birmingham basis, and 
while some of the furnaces are holding for $14.50, we have 
been unable to learn of any tonnage having been sold in this 
territory that would exert any influence on market quota- 
tions. We are advised, however, that 2000 tons of No. 2 
Soft was sold in the Birmingham district for local delivery 
at this latter figure. This, however, did not come’in com- 
petition with Tennesee or Northern brands and has no 
bearing on the matter. Northern Iron is strong and firm, 
with prices about as last week. Freight rates from Hanging 
Rock district to Cincinnati are $1.15, and from Birmingham 
$2.75. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


emt CG ite Bila on ce ok ts atieasssdasw at $17.25 
EE SS a ee ee ee 16.75 
se ann «68 ad. 6 6.0, Wai ae Ole 16.25 
Pe OU OTE EG ov pS ae wens Vas ceweeccuean 15.75 
Se ES Oe  , ree 17.25 
OE ER Oe OES ere eet 16.75 
DOeremeee Cm, CAPD POGRO. 5 5c ccc ese ccovece 15.50 
ey ee I Se eee a 15.25 
Ohio Silvery, No. 1 (& % Silicen).............. 21.15 
Di Rete COMO, PO: Dads ec ese sennee qeeens 19.15 
Sat DE TO PU ov cas este cceucemen 18.65 
Tee TRONOOP CUO, TH Bec oc be ccc ieccweees 18.15 
Car Wheel Irons. 
Standard Sonthern Car Wheel... .....$22.25 to $22.75 
Lake Superior Car Wheel............. 21.00 to 21.50 


Coke.—The situation is reported to be somewhat easier 
in some sections, but the matter of equipment is still very 
serious and is causing much delay. Contracts during the 
week have been quiet and no new developments are reported. 
We quote the best grades of 72-hour Foundry from both 
Connellsville and Wise County districts at from $3.50 to 
$3.75, f.0.b, ovens. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The market continues strong 
and prices are firm. The weather has been an important 
factor in the situation in the way of allowing structural 
work to proceed without interruption. New business is 
said to be coming forward in plentiful supply and condi- 
tions are very satisfactory. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 
Iron Bars, in carload lots, 1.65c., with half extras; the same 
in smaller lots, 1.90c., with full extras; Steel Bars, in car- 
load lots, 1.63c., with half extras; the same in small lots, 
1.85c., with full extras; Base Angles, 1.73c., in carload lots; 
Beams and Channels, in carload lots, 1.83c.; Plates 44-inch 
and heavier, 1.73c., in carload lots; in smaller lots, 1.90c.; 
Sheets, 16-gauge, in carload lots, 2.15c.; in smaller lots, 
2.70c.; 14-gauge, in carload lots, 2.05¢c.; in smaller lots, 
2.60c.; Steel Tire, % x 3-16 and heavier, 1.83c., in carload 
lots. 

Old Material.—The past week has been a little less 
active and there has been nothing offering out of the ordi- 
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nary. Prices maintain a firm front and are unchanged from 
last report. We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati: No. 1 
Railroad Wrought Scrap, $17 to $17.50 per net ton; No. 1 
Cast Scrap, $14 to $14.50 per net ton; Iron Rails, $20 to $21 
per gross ton; Steel Rails, rolling mill lengths, $15 to $15.50 
per gross ton; Relaying Rails, 56-lb. and upward, $24.50 to 
$25 per gross ton; Iron Axles, $22.50 to $23 per net ton; Car 
Wheels, $16.50 to $17 per gross ton; Heavy Melting Scrap, 
$15 to $15.50 per gross ton; Low Phosphorus Scrap, $18.50 
to $19 per gross ton. 





German Iron Market. 
BERLIN, December 4, 1905. 


Reports from all sections of the German Iron trade for 
the past few weeks have been uniformly favorable. In all 
quarters extreme activity in production and distribution is 
recorded. The home market is outdoing itself in the 
strength of its consumptive demand and the foreign market 
has increased its takings from week to week. The latest 
statistics are those for October, which registered exports of 
319,168 metric tons. This denotes the heaviest outgo since 
April, 1903. 

Large Exports, 


There were only two other months in the heavy export 
campaign of three years ago that showed larger exports than 
October, 1905. The exports for October exceeded those for 
September by 41,552 tons, and those for October, 1904, by 
not less than 95,439 tons. Some of the increases in the 
October movement are significant, when compared with those 
of October, 1904. Thus the exports of Pig Iron increased 
from 19,088 tons to 36,875; Angles from 27,967 tons to 
40,876 ; Steel Rails from 17,238 tons to 22,432, and Railroad 
Ties and Secondary Railroad Supplies from 2063 tons to 
25,889 tons. The heaviest increases in the last named goods 
were to Argentina and the United States, while the gain in 
Steel Rails went chiefly to Holland, England and Argentina. 
The increase in the exports of Steel Blooms, Billets, Ingots, 
&e., was 6000 tons, which went chiefly to England. Other 
considerable increases were in Plain Wire, 6800 tons, and 
Galvanized, 2000 tons. In Machinery and Implements the 
large gain of 25,700 tons over October, 1904, was recorded. 

Increase in Production, 


Production, too, has gained at a more rapid rate than 
indicated in my last letter. The make of Pig Iron for 
October passed, for the first time in Germany’s history, the 
1,000,000-ton mark. The month’s production reached 1,006,- 
943 metric tons. This exceeds the make for October, 1904, 
by 138,120 tons, which denotes a gain of almost 16 per cent.; 
and it beats September, 1905, by 53,163 tons. This indicates 
with sufficient force the accelerating rate of production. 
Many new furnaces, too, are mentioned in the trade reports 
as coming into operation, so that it seems certain that high- 
water mark has not yet been touched by any means in the 
present Iron boom. Germany will certainly make above 
12,000,000 tons in 1906. 

Prices Rising. 


Prices have further strengthened in some lines of goods 
since my last report. Further increases are also under dis- 
cussion in various sections of the trade. The Lorraine- 
Luxemburg Syndicate has just raised the heme price of Pig 
Iron by 1 franc per ton, the foreign price by 2 francs. 
This, it is added, still leaves the export price somewhat 
lower than the home price. The new prices there are 64 
francs for Forge Iron and 69 francs for Manganese qualities. 
Business in that district is reported very active and all 
works running at their full capacity. In the Siegen district 
another advance of Ore prices is about to be made for the 
second quarter of 1906. According to one version the advance 
will be 20 marks per carload of 10 tons, while another version 
gives it as 10 marks. It is believed that further advances 
of general Iron prices will be made later, in view of the 
restriction imposed by the Steel Verband and minor organi- 
zations of orders at existing prices to rather short periods; 
and it has already been intimated that the advance in Ore 
prices just mentioned will necessitate a further marking up 
of Iron prices. 

Syndicate Operations, 


The activity of the trade is well illustrated by the latest 
figures of the Steel Verband. According to news published 
to-day the organization took home orders in November for 
214,000 metric tons of half-rolled goods, as compared with 
92,000 tons in November, 1904; while foreign orders rose 
to 156,000 tons, as compared with 80,000. The foreign busi- 
ness of the Verband underwent a considerable increase in 
October, and the published figures of home and foreign ship- 
ments in half-rolled goods, railroad material and structural 
forms for that month show the heaviest movement since the 
Verband was organized. 

The Verband is preparing to reorganize the method of 
making rebates upon exported goods. Hitherto its practice 
has been to pay a fixed rebate upon proof that a given quan- 
tity of Iron or Steel goods has been exported, without re- 
gard to the price obtained. It is now proposed, however, to 
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ascertain in all cases what the price was and then pay a 
drawback in proportion to the difference between it and the 
home price. It was also decided to give such a drawback 
only to concerns that are in some trade combination, which 
means that in practice the drawback shall be confined to 
members of the Wire associations and the Black Sheet com- 
bination. 

At a recent meeting of the Steel Verband the allotments 
in Plates and Sheets, Car Axles and similar goods and 
Pipe were increased by 5 per cent. A similar increase in 
Bar Iron and Rolled Wire was also asked for by some of the 
works, but this was refused for the present. The Verband, 
however, is very careful to keep full control of the market 
situation, and for this purpose the increased allotments were 
made conditional upon proof on the part of each establish- 
ment that its sales during the following three months ac- 
tually show a 5 per cent. increase. The Verband does this 
because the 5,per cent. increase in Half Rolled goods, Rails 
and Ties and Structural forms voted last spring has not 
yet been fully worked up to by some establishments. 

The Cast Iron pipe syndicate, which expires accord- 
ing to contract at the end of March, will, it is confidently 
believed, be renewed. Some establishments, indeed, have 
demanded increased allotments, but most of them have de- 
clared their wish to continue the organization, and a meet- 
ing for the purpose of completing the new terms of the syn- 
dicate was held at Duesseldorf yesterday. At this meeting 
it was mentioned that all the establishments are fully sup- 
plied with orders and an increase of prices was pronounced 
necessary in view of the dearer prices of raw materials. 

It is learned that the Steel Verband is in negotiations 
with Austrian Iron works looking toward the renewal of 
the arrangement existing between it and them in respect to 
noninterference in each other’s territory. This agreement 
refers to Girders and other Structural forms, and under it 
the Verband takes no orders from Austria, while the Austrian 
establishments refuse to make sales in Germany. 


—— 


New York. 


New York, December 20, 1905. 


Pig Iron.—There have been sales aggregating fully 30,000 
tons of Basic Pig for Steel works in eastern Pennsylvania 
and there are under active negotiation fully 35,000 tons more. 
This includes from 18,000 to 20,000 tons for one inter- 
est, which calls for delivery during the second half of 1906. 
There was some additional buying of Forge earlier in the 
week, but little has been done lately. The demand for 
Foundry Iron is somewhat active in some sections and 
rather dull in others. Among the inquiries at hand, which 
total from 18,000 to 20,000 tons, is one for 6000 tons and 
one for 5000 tons. One of the leading Southern makers has 
recently appeared again as a seller, both in the Albany dis- 
trict and in New England. We quote: Northern No. 1 
Foundry, $18.75 to $19; No. 2 Foundry, $18.25 to $18.50, 
and No. 2 Plain, $18 to $18.25, tidewater. Southern Iron 
is selling on the basis of $18 to $18.25, tidewater. 


Steel Rails.—Foreign inquiries have come in recently 
representing 20,000 tons of Rails, of which 4000 tons are 
wanted in Mexico, while the greater part is for New South 
Wales. The Monterey mill got a portion of the recent 
Southern Pacific order, but it is questionable if it will be 
able to make the deliveries called for by the Mexican in- 
quiry. Two or three good sized requisitions are under nego- 
tiations, representing tonnages from important lines. 

Structural Material.—The tonnage placed in the past 
week has been rather light in comparison with the rate at 
which business has been booked in the past few months. 
Bids have been asked on about 17,000 tons of bridge work 
for the Tidewater Railway. Of the New York Central new 
terminal work 10,000 to 12,000 tons will be ready for bids 
at once, this covering the building in which the post office 
substation will be located. Important Western and Cen- 
tral Western railroad bridge work is soon to be awarded, 
taking in more than half the 100,000 tons in this line that 
has been hanging recently. In New York City several 
downtown building projects are coming up for figures on 
the Steel, the delay in some cases being attributed in part 
to disturbed labor conditions, while the possibility of more 
advantageous prices on some materials of construction apart 
from Steel may have its influence. One building for which 
Steel will soon be bought will require 7000 tons. The Pas- 
saic Steel Company, Paterson, N. J., has taken a 500-ton 
order for sugar house work on the Pacific Coast and one 
of 1350 tons for additions to the Dupont Powder Company’s 
plant at Wilmington, Del. We quote prices on tidewater de- 
livery, mill shipment, as follows: Beams, Channels, Angles 
and Zees, 1.8414c.; Tees, 1.89\4c.; Bulb Angles and Deck 
Beams, 1.991%4c. Beams, 18 to 25 inches, 0.10c. extra; 
Angles over 6 inches, 0.10c. extra. Sales out of stock, cut to 
length, are made at from 2.50c. to 3c. 

Plates.—Local business is still very quiet. Consider- 
able interest is shown in the pending conference of the Plate 
manufacturers to be held this week in this city. Naturally 
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the announcement of the conference brings with it the ex- 
pression of the belief on the part of some of those connected 
with the trade that an advance may at last be decided upon. 
Quotations at tidewater for shipment from mills are as 
follows: Sheared Tank Plates, 1.74%4c. to 1.84%4c.; Flange 
Plates, 1.84%4c. to 1.94%4c.; Marine Plates, 1.94%4c. to 
2.0414c.; Fire Box Plates, 2.04\%4c. to 2.60c., according to 
specifications. 

Bars.—The situation in Bars continues satisfactory, 
although transactions are light, as is usua] at this season. 
Bar Iron is held at 1.90c. to 1.95c., tidewater, for prompt 
delivery, while Steel Bars are quoted all the way from 
1.64%4c. to 2c., tidewater, according to the delivery desired, 
the lower quotation being made on contracts for future 
delivery. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Philadelphia gas interests have bought 
heavily of late, but the tonnage is not known as the busi- 
ness was distributed among a number of foundries. The 
Philadelphia Water Department will shortly ask for bids 
on a large quantity of 48-inch Pipe, and it is rumored that 
the Department of Water Supply of this city will also soon 
ask for bids on a large quantity of similar size. New bids 
on 30,000 tons for this city will be opened on Friday and 
it is stated that many more bidders will compete for the 
business than when bids were previously opened. Never be- 
fore, it is stated, were so many orders for spring delivery in 
hand so long in advance of the season as at this time. 
Prices are higher and carload lots are now quoted at $29.75 
per net ton for 6-inch at tidewater. 


Old Material.—Business continues in good volume. 
Further sales of Heavy Melting Steel Scrap have been made 
at full prices. Cast Scrap is very strong and active, with 
one sale reported of about 800 tons at equal to $16, New 
York. Plenty of small lots are going. A sale is reported of 
500 tons of Grate Bars at $13, delivered. Borings and Turn- 
ings are in demand. No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap can 
be disposed of easily, but City Wrought is inclined to quiet- 
ness. Quotations are approximately as follows for New 
York and vicinity per gross ton: 


rs ee err ee $22.50 to $23.00 
i ae gly ore 25.00 to 26.00 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths..... 16.50to 17.50 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 16.50 to 17.00 
Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles... 26.00 to 27.00 
oe yy eee ee 21.00 to 22.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 21.50 to 22.00 
SO “Sea aa 18.50 to 19.25 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, long............ 19.50 to 20.50 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, short........... 17.50 to 18.50 
I MN sinckd woes HSA o's 20% at 15.25 to 15.50 
I I lhe eisieak ae pinta m ncemal we stain e acaik 11.50 to 12.00 
SS or soe an oo 4c 3 6k sb a ec 9.25 to 9.50 
ME UN Ck cs aces ccdeodicas 13.00 to 138.50 
eer re eee 18.00 to 18.50 
Th, SOE COMER. 6c anndewnae haces 15.00 to 15.25 
EE a Calc ct cds clas = ocak 6be 12.00 to 13.00 
RY ee er ee 15.50 to 16.50 





Metal Market. 


New York, December 20, 1905. 

Pig Tin.—As usual, Pig Tin advanced during the week, 
following the lead of the London market. The pronounced 
strength of the American market has been caused by the 
small arrivals from Europe as well as the small shipments 
afloat, the arrivals so far this month amounting to but 1650 
tons, while 1840 tons are afloat for American ports. Of this 
about 600 tons will arrive this month, making the total 
arrivals for the month of December approximately 2300 
tons. This indicates that the statistical condition of the 
metal will continue to be very strong at the opening of the 
year. There will undoubtedly be a falling off in consump- 
tion during this month on account of partial shut down of 
the Tin Plate mills due to lack of Tin Bars as well as the 
decreased demand for Solder. The prevailing high prices 
are likewise restricting the consumption, consumers being un- 
willing to make any large commitments with prices at the 
present high level. The London market closed to-day slight- 
ly lower than last week at £165 2s. 6d. for spot, and £164 
2s. 6d. for futures. The New York market to-day is lower 
at 36.3714. 

Copper.—As far as actual business is concerned there 
is very little to record. There is no large amount of busi- 
ness for the very good reason that there is practically no 
metal to sell for spot delivery and futures are also fairly 
well covered for January and February shipments. Strictly 
spot stocks command prices ranging from 19c. to 19%4c., ac- 
cording to the urgency of the consumer’s needs. For ship- 
ments during January and February prices are subject to 
premiums ranging above 19c., according to the takings of the 
consumer. March, April and May deliveries can probably 
be obtained at 18%4c. to 19c. It is said on high authority 
that a good sized lot has been sold for late May shipment and 
June delivery at 184%c. There are many things which point 
to the belief that slightly lower prices will be the rule after 
lake navigation opens, among them being the fact that some 
producers are very willing to market their product at the 
present prices, another being the reluctance of European 
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consumers to take American metal at the present high prices. 
The high prices are still attracting the attention of the Chi- 
nese, who are reselling small lots purchased earlier in the 
year. The London market has been less firm and £79 5s. is 
quoted for spot and £78 17s. 6d. for futures. 

Spelter.—This metal is decidedly firmer than a week 
ago, spot December and January being sold at 65c., New 
York delivery. In St, Louis the market is also firm at 6.50c., 
There is an excellent inquiry and some good sales have been 
made at the prevailing prices. The London market is prac- 
tically unchanged at £28 12s. 6d. 


Pig Lead.—There is less strength in the market than 
a week ago, due to the arrivals of foreign Lead, and one 
50-ton lot has been freely offered at 6c., with no takers. The 
scarcity of spot stocks seems to be relieved for the present 
but whether this will continue for any length of time is 
a matter of conjecture. The leading interest continues to 
quote shipment Lead in 50-ton lots, New York delivery, at 
5.35¢e. This price is subject to change without notice, and 
orders are only taken at the price current on date of ship- 
ment. In the London market prices are lower, £17 being 
quoted for Soft Spanish Lead. 

Antimony.—A fair volume of business is being done at 
current prices, which are unchanged from last week. Cook- 
son’s is quoted at 13c. to 13.50c.; Hallett’s at 12.75c. to 
18¢c.; other brands, 12.25c. to 12.75c. 

Nickel.—The old price of 45c. for large lots continues in 
force, smaller quantities being sold at 50c. to 55c. 

Quicksilver.—For jobbing lots of 100 flasks of 75 Ibs. 
each, $40 per flask is asked in the New York market. In 
San Francisco domestic orders are held at $39. In London 
tothschild’s price is unchanged at £7 5s. 

Tin Plate.—The leading interest and the independent 
mills have been obliged to curtail their production, due to 
the marked scarcity in Sheet Bars. There is a good demand 
and specifications on contracts continue to come in freely. 
The price remains unchanged on a basis of $3.59, f.o.b. New 
York, or $3.40, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. In Swansea Welsh Plates 
are unchanged, at 12s. 6d. 

Old Metals.—There has been little activity in the Old 
Metal market, but all forms are very scarce and firmly held 
by dealers. The prices are practically unchanged from last 
week. Dealers’ selling quotations for large lots, New York 


delivery, are about as follows: 
-—Cents.—, 


Copper, Heavy Cut and Crucible......... 17.75 to 18.25 
Copper, Heavy and Wire...........+++: 17.25 to 18.00 
Copper, Light and Bottoms............ 15.75 to 16.25 
NS I iS iis Bash eiw'ks ds 0.0es KERR Co 11.50 to 12.00 
I I no Shik ach na ax Kone 68 wo 9.75 to 10.50 
Ch ce I xs ce sce cteucedse 10.25 to 10.75 
Compnaieies TOPBIGMS.. « «vi cccesceteses 13.25 to 13.75 
Heavy Machinery Composition.......... 15.25 to 15.75 
RR NN 55 ccs pae ee h dae Cee eka 5.40 to 5.50 
oS nace eee aa SAE eA wt Omi 5.15 to 5.25 
DE PEN Sos ose seus eee ce ereeeyee du 4.85 to 5.10 
BOR TORO oid nis woes etne oecens 20.00 to 25.00 
———__ oo —- 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, December 20, 1905. 

The stock market was firm up to Monday morning, when 
the news was received of the enforced liquidation of three 
banks in Chicago controlled by the same interests. This 
caused a sharp decline in prices followed by a quick re- 
covery when the fact became known that the other Chicago 
banks had assumed the obligations of the banks in liquida- 
tion. The lowest prices touched on active stocks during the 
period of weakness on Monday were as follows: Can pre- 
ferred, ex-dividend, 68; Car & Foundry common 38%, pre- 
ferred 98; Locomotive common 6744; Colorado Fuel 5144; 
Pressed Steel common 53%; Railway Spring common 58%; 
Republic common 32%, preferred 103%; Sloss-Sheffield 
common 87; Tennessee Coal 137; Cast Iron Pipe common 
43%; United States Steel common 37, preferred 103%. The 
highest prices realized on the recovery on Monday or on 
Tuesday were as follows; Can preferred 69; Car & Foundry 
common 39%, preferred 984%; Locomotive common 6914; 
Colorado Fuel 58; Pressed Steel common 55%; Railway 
Spring common 60%; Republic common 34%, preferred 
1044; Sloss-Sheffield common 90%; Tennessee Coal 148; 
Cast Iron Pipe common 4514; United States Steel common 
88%, preferred 10514. Last transactions on active stocks 
up to 1.30 p.m. to-day were made at the following prices: 
Can common 9, preferred 68; Car & Foundry common 3914, 
preferred 9844: Locomotive common 68%, preferred 116%; 
Steel Foundries common 13%, preferred 4744; Colorado Fuel 
5614: Pressed Steel common 54%, preferred 100; Railway 
Spring common 5914; Republic common 33%, preferred 104; 
Sloss-Sheffield common 88%; Tennessee Coal 140; Cast Iron 
Pipe common 445, preferred 93; United States Steel com- 
mon 38, preferred 1047. 

Harbison-Walker Refractories Company.—The an- 
nual statement of this company, located at Pittsburgh and 
manufacturer of fire brick for all purposes, shows for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1905, net profits, after 
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the deduction of $204,880.39 for repairs and maintenance, of 
$1,169,989.97. Irom this amount there is charged off for 
extraordinary expenditures, depreciation of mining and tram- 
road outfits and depletion of clay, coal and gannister prop- 
erties, $88,961.55. The full dividend for the year is also 
charged off, though only 4 per cent. of this has been paid, 
leaving a surplus of $350,215.50, from which amount $175,- 
0OO has been expended for the purchase and cancellation of 
bonds. Referring to the charging off of 2 per cent. dividend 
that is not yet paid, it is said that while the dividend is not 
a liability until declared the charging off has been done be- 
cause of conservative ideas as to bookkeeping. The balance 
sheet is as follows: 


Assets. 
Peete Oc Ve necd<cece cue Haeeweeeauweows $28,735,956 
ROE, CONMIGO 5 0 o's tue cde dnccddiew seus 288,704 
a: SED a. a6 de: 0'k sin dru akin ot he Re ees 439,095 
Deferred charges to future operations.............. 409,206 
Current assets: 
PU hdiG de ovis weadeniadedwe wen $1,003,505 
Ee a ee ret er eee 547,905 
pa | ee ee ae 1,101,494 
pS ee Tree eee ee 21,021 
. 2,673,928 
MMi ricikintddedeadandac de eae daensieaeed $32,546,890 
Liabilities. 
CD. DEE oP TOTO kc kcevdenetiduvnueidewee $9,600,000 
RU |e. due Ghia dae bint CCAR heme ee heehee 18,000,00uU 
OO, Sra ds nic iedarceweswor $3,500,000 
Less purchased and canceled.......... 535,000 
———-_ 2,965,000 
PRC RANS MUON BHOUIMEEE . 6. dein 3 cies Secedacewsmn 40,000 
Reserves : . 
jf, Ug. rere 80,312 
Reserve to cover preminm at redemption 
NS ad 6 rll as od aig: wre @ a Wd ww a ne 36,885 
OREN SIO .n kk 6 6b Henke enena 52,754 
Deferred dividend on preferred stock..... 240,000 
/ _ 409,952 
Current liabilities: 
ee eee 231,548 
BE Gnas ibe wade wae weedednaseonn 62,248 
: 293,797 
Surplus: 
As at September 30, 1904............. 887,925 
ENP ee eee 350,215 
1,238,141 
Ps £61 64d a NNR newer eine dade $32,546,890 


Following is a comparative statement of the earnings of 
the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company for fiscal years 
ending November 30: 


1905. 1904. 1903. 
Trofits from operation. ..$1,606,515 $910,435 $1,853,534 
Interest and taxes....... 240,000 240,000 240,000 

irs kk ont e 6 $1,366,515 $670,435 $1,613,534 
Preferred dividend....... 456,000 456,000 456,000 

PG as cenecedes $910,515 $214,435 $1,157,534 


Dividends.—Westinghouse Air Brake Company has de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. and an 
extra dividend of 2% per cent., both payable January 10. 

Empire Steel & Iron Company has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 144 per cent., payable January 1. 

Westinghouse Machine Company has declared the regu- 
Jar quarterly dividend of 24% per cent., payable January 10. 

American Ship Building Company has declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable January 15. 

North Penn Iron Company, North Penn Junction, Phila- 
delphia, has declared a quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. 
on the capital stock, to be paid January 2. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company has declared 
the usual quarterly dividend of 1 per cent. on the common 
stock, and 2 per cent. on the preferred, payable February 1. 

Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred 
stock. 

International Nickel Company has declared its first divi- 
dend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock. The preferred 
stock is entitled to 6 per cent. annual dividends. The di- 
rectors have amended the by-laws so as to provide that divi- 
dends on the preferred stock shall be payable February 1 
and at regular intervals of three months. 


———~<-<_____ 


New York Pig Iron Warrant Market. 


The sales in the New York Pig Iron Warrant Market 
at the Produce Exchange during the week ending at noon 
Wednesday were lighter than they have been for many 
weeks. The total transactions amounted to but 300 tons, 
as follows: 100 January regular, $16.60; 100 January 
regular, $16.60, and 100 December foundry $16.75. The 
following prices were established on call at noon Wednes- 
day : 


——Regular.—, -——Foundry.——_, 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
CR a bh ccnderverewes $16.50 $17.28 $16.60 $17.25 
PO 5 460 dea wesw 16.50 17.00 16.60 17.25 
EE at's 4:34 eauae wana 16.50 17.10 16.75 17.25 
edt a eee 16.75 17.25 16.85 17.25 
pS Perse rr ere 16.75 eae 16.80 17.30 
BE ih sien. cb nd we RGES A ised 17.25 16.80 17.30 
RD i a:.a Se aida weal Aen 16.60 17.30 16.80 17.30 
PEE a dcdactcccacanes Sarre 17.30 tin 17.49 
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PERSONAL. 


E. J. Slayback has been elected a director of the Car- 
bon Steel Company, Pittsburgh, succeeding Archibald B. 
McGrew. 

Thomas E. Davey, secretary of the Finished Steel Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio, has resigned. He had been sec- 
retary from its organization, in 1895. W. J. Fitzsimons, 
gencral manager, has assumed the duties formerly per- 
formed by Mr. Davey. 


A. Emrie has resigned as superintendent of the Allis- 
Chalmers Company’s Milwaukee works and A. M. Mat- 
tice has resigned the position of assistant superintendent. 


A. B. Conover, for many years Western representa- 
tive and general sales agent of John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Company, has been made treasurer and general manager 
of the Chicago office, succeeding the late George C. Bailey. 


Andrew Carnegie gave the fourth annual dinner of 
the Carnegie Veterans’ Association at his home, at Fifth 
avenue and Ninety-first street, New York, Friday evening, 
December 15. Mr. Carnegie was elected president of the 
association for the fourth time; Charles M. Schwab was 
elected vice-president and Charles L. Taylor was re- 
elected secretary. Mr. Carnegie was given an engraved 
volume containing the portrait, biography and autograph 
of every member of the association. The following were 
present: Charles M. Schwab, W. E. Corey, A. C. Dinkey, 
H. P. Bope, James Gayley, Thomas Morrison, W. L. Ab- 
bott, W. W. Blackburn, L. T. Brown, C. W. Baker, W. R. 
Balsinger, A. C. Case, J. J. Campbell, D. M. Clemson, 
W. B. Dickson, R. A. Franks, J. O. Hoffman, A. R. Hunt, 
D. G. Kerr, George Lauder, H. J. Lindsay, W. C. McCaus- 
land, C. E. McCague, John McLeod, A. Monell, G. D. Pack- 
er, A. R. Peacock, Lawrence C. Phipps, J. H. Reed, J. E. 
Schwab, James Scott, C. L. Taylor, H. E. Tener, E. H. 
Utley, G. H. Wightman and E. F. Wood. Regrets were 
sent by Thomas Lynch, president of the H.C. Frick Coke 
Company; John C. Fleming, J. G. Hunter, J. A. Potter, 
William P. Palmer, W. H. Singer, Millard Hunsiker, P. T. 
Berg, Edwin S. Mills and John G. A. Leishman, Minister 
to Turkey. 


W. S. Roberts has been appointed superintendent of 
the plant of the Shenango Iron & Steel Company, Wheat- 
land, Pa., maker of refined iron, instead of John Roberts, 
as stated. 


A. S. Dwight, general manager of the Greene Con- 
solidated Copper Company, Cananea, Sonora, Mex., and 
Harvey Kirk, assistant superintendent of mines there, 
are in Duluth and on the Lake Superior ranges this week. 


Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, for the past five years presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Bos- 
ton, Mass., has tendered his resignation. His reason for 
resigning is that he may devote all his time to the Car- 
negie Foundation, of whose Board of Trustees he is presi- 
dent. The Foundation’s endowment is for $10,000,000, the 
gift of Andrew Carnegie, whose purpose was to make it 
the nucleus of a great educational pension fund. 


R. B. Dunsmore, formerly Western manager of the 
S. A. Woods Machine Company, builder of wood working 
machinery, Boston, Mass., has retired from the service of 
that company to enter another field. Joel Bernice Ettin- 
ger is now Western manager, and the offices are still locat- 
ed at 811 Railway Exchange Building, Chicago. 

Harry Bonnell, for some years connected with the 
shafting department of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio, has resigned, effective Janu- 
ary 1. 

T. W. Robinson, general manager of the Illinois Steel 
Company, was at Duluth and adjacent points the past 
week. 

W. L. Cheney recently returned from a European trip 
in the interest of the Lucas Machine Tool Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. G. La Rue, discoverer of the Baraboo iron dis- 
trict of central Wisconsin, has been visiting at Duluth 
this week. 
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William G. Mather, president of the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Company, Cleveland, Ohio, will sail for Europe early 
in January and will spend some time in visiting the iron 
and steel districts of Sweden and Germany. 


A. B. Jennings, who was formerly connected with the 
International Steam Pump Company in charge of its 
mining pump department, has engaged himself with the 
Jacksonville Iron Works, Hazleton, Pa., as second vice- 
president and general manager. - 


The directors of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Com- 
pany have elected M. M. Richey to succeed Joseph Bryan 
in the vice-presidency. Mr. Richey is assistant general 
superintendent of the Southern Railway system, in direct 
charge of the Western Division. He will make his head- 
quarters in Birmingham, Ala. 


— ~—--e——_—_——. 


OBITUARY. 


JOSEPH P. BARNES, vice-president and superintendent 
of the W. F. & John Barnes Company, Rockford, IIl., died 
December 10. 


GrorGE H. HINKLEY, manager of the sawmill depart- 
ment of the Allis-Chalmers Company, died at Milwaukee 
December 14, after a brief illness, aged 75 years. Mr. 
Hinkley organized the sawmill department of the old Ed- 
ward P. Allis Company 32 years ago and had ever since 
directed its activities. It was under his administration 
that the double cutting band saw, which has added more 
than 40 per cent. to the capacity of sawmills of America, 
was originated at what are now the Reliance Works of 
the Allis-Chalmers Company, and many other improve- 
ments were either his personal inventions or were made 
under his supervision. Mr. Hinkley was born in Seneca 
County, New York. 


Henry F. WEAVER, president of the Weaver Coal & 
Coke Company, Chicago, and prominent in business and 
philanthropic circles, died suddenly from apoplexy De 
cember 17. He was born in Cambria, N. Y., in 1854. 


WiLuiaAM G. WHITELEY, manager of the mills of the 
McCullough Iron Company at Wilmington, Del., died in 
that city December 14, aged 51 years. He was a brother 
of Henry Whiteley, the president of the company, and 
had been connected with the works for nearly 30 years, 
having been general manager for the past ten years. 


HERMAN Haupt, a distinguished civil engineer, died 
suddenly December 14 on a Pennsylvania Railroad train 
between Jersey City and Newark from heart disease. Gen- 
eral Haupt was a veteran of the Civil War and at the 
time of his death was the oldest graduate of the West 
Point Military Academy, having been graduated in 1835. 
He was born in Philadelphia in 1817. He was general 
superintendent of the Pennsylvania Railroad from 1849 
to 1852. Later he became chief engineer of the system. 
After the war he served as general manager of the Pied- 
mont Air Line Railroad, chief engineer of the Pennsy]- 
vania Transportation Company and Seaboard Pipe Line, 
general manager of the Northern Pacific and president of 
the Dakota & Great Southern Railroad. 


ISRAEL Morris, who in 1829 founded the business now 
conducted by Morris, Wheeler & Co., iron and steel mer- 
chants, Philadelphia, died in that city December 13, aged 
95 years. He was born in Philadelphia and was the last 
of six brothers, one of whom, Stephen, was the senior 
partner in the old firm of Morris, Tasker & Co., manufac- 
turers of wrought iron pipe, while two other brothers, 
Henry and Wistar, were also members of that firm. He 
retired from active business in 1860, but served as a direc- 
tor of a number of financial enterprises and was identi- 
fied with many philanthropic institutions. He is survived 
by three sons—Theodore, Frederick and William—all of 
whom are connected with Morris, Wheeler & Co., and one 
daughter. 


WittiaAM H. DAVENPorRT, the founder of the W. H. 
Davenport Firearms Company, Norwich, Conn., died De- 
cember 12, from pneumonia, aged 78 years. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and son, W. C. Davenport. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, December 20, 1905. 

Several large lists and some inquiries involving exten- 
sive requirements are at the point of being sent to the 
trade for bids, and it is safe to say that the year will be 
rounded out with a large amount of business in the way of 
prospective contracts. Prices on all classes of machinery 
have gone up within the last two months, and manufac- 
turers of all classes of tools are constantly notifying their 
agents to extend their time on promises of delivery. On 
on machines deliveries cannot be made until November, 
1906. 

The demand for ore and coal handling machinery has 
greatly increased of late, especially in the lake districts, 
where a number of new plants have been installed. The 
grab bucket system is being used extensively and, notwith- 
standing the fact that manufacturers of this class of ma- 
chinery have been deprived of some foreign trade by the 
invasion of German manufacturers who have gone into the 
business during the past four years, sales are larger than 
they have ever been before. Manufacturers have some 
trouble in getting structural steel and other supplies used 
in constructing their ore and coal handling plants and are 
unable to complete their orders as rapidly as they would wish 
to on that account. 

Following in the line of manufacturers of machinery in 
the advancement of prices the manufacturers of steam spe- 
cialties, and in fact about all classes of brass goods, are 
asking higher prices. The advance in prices, however, is 
not due to abnormally large business, but due to the ad- 
vance in the price of copper, which so largely enters into 
the manufacture of brass. We understand that the manu- 
facturers are not making a certain rate of advance and in 
fact cannot, as the price of copper has been steadily ad- 
vancing and no one can anticipate the price that will have 
to be paid. Prices on brass goods will probably fluctuate 
in accord with the copper market. 


Machine Tool Builders? Association Notes. 


At the meeting of the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association some weeks ago the boring mill manufacturers 
who are members of the association decided upon an ad- 
vance in prices of 5 per cent. On December 13, as stated 
on page 1681 of this issue, a meeting of the Boring Mill Sec- 
tion of the association, which was also attended by manu- 
facturers who are not members, was held in Buffalo, N. Y., 
and those manufacturers who are outside of the association 
agreed to advance their prices 5 per cent., conforming with 
the advance made by the members of the association. The 
meeting was of unusual importance in that it brought prac- 
tically all of the boring mill manufacturers into complete 
harmony and tended to unite more firmly that section of 
machine tool builders. As a result many who are not mem- 
bers will no doubt join the association, making a strong 
and important contingent. 

President E. M. Woodward of the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association has sent to the planer builders a 
call which is in the nature of a letter giving the vote of the 
planer section at the last meeting of the association, which 
was that the prices of various makes, sizes and weights of 
planers be tabulated, and calling for the data which will be 
necessary in preparing such tabulation. As soon as re- 
plies are received President Woodward will prepare the 
table and send a copy to each member, after which a meet- 
ing of the planer section will be called for the considera- 
tion of these matters, as well as prices on various planer at- 
tachments, such as variable speed devices, side head, head on 
rail and the application of electric motor. 

The builders of upright drills who are members of the 
National Association have agreed to advance prices on the 
same basis as radial drills as decided at the special meeting 
ef the association. The advance is commensurate with the 
added cost of labor. 


Railroad Requirements, 


The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad has an extensive 
list of machinery requirements in course of preparation 
which is being sent to the trade in small sections. It will 
be some days, however, before the complete list will be ready 
for distribution. It is thought that the list will cover nearly 
all of its next year’s purchases and will mean an expenditure 
of a large amount of money. «It is said to be one of the 
largest ever issued by the road, and it is understood that the 
company will order early so as to get its deliveries. A num- 
ber of railroads have had considerable trouble in getting im- 
portant deliveries of late, and it is probable that other roads 
will issue their lists and make their purchases very early 
next year. 

With the approach of the new year and the expiration 
by time limit of appropriations made for 1905 the quantity 
of equipment in the way of tools and machinery which the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company is making through the 
purchasing agent is limited, and the appended list, which 
includes superstructures for repairs and improvements, is 
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all that is active at this time: Superstructure, bridge, one 
span, Templeton Station; superstructure, bridge, one span, 
0.8 mile south of Templeton, Pa.; one 48-inch sander; one 
bulldozer, with 30-inch movement of cross head, to be driven 
by a 50 horse-power 60-cycle two-phase 220-volt Westing- 
house motor, with starter; one double head axle lathe; 
superstructure, bridge No. 7, wire mill draw, 0.3 mile south 
of Trenton freight station; one simple high speed automatic 
cut off self oiling engine, either of the horizontal center 
crank or vertical type, arranged for direct connection to a 
Westinghouse 90-kw. separately excited alternating current 
generator. 

Some little machinery is desired by the East Broad Top 
Railway Company, whose office of president and general 
manager is in Orbisonia, Pa. The company is now in the 
market for a single head wheel lathe with about 72-inch face 
plate, borizontal boring machine, 30-inch lathe and 10-foot 
planer. 

Plans have been completed for the improvements to be 
made by the Duluth & Iron Range Railroad Company at 
T'wo Harbors, Minn., at a cost of about 500,000. A new 
tank shop, 80 x 144 feet, will be erected, which will have 
four tracks and be equipped with two 20-ton traveling cranes 
and other modern machinery for the work required. The 
tank work is now done in the roundhouse, but this space 
is required for the engines. There is to be an addition to 
the machine shops 95 x 103 feet in which will be installed 
a 200-ton overhead traveling crane which will easily transfer 
the largest locomotives from one part of the shop to the 
other. The boiler and blacksmith shops will be extended 58 
feet, and a new power house will be constructed between the 
present shop yard and No. 1 iron ore docks. The power 
house will be of 900 horse-power capacity and will supply 
electricity for operating the machinery in the shops and 
the new coal dock as well as for lighting the various build- 
ings and the five ore docks. A large transfer table will be 
provided for the workshops recently built. H. S. Bryan 
is superintendent of motive power. 

The Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal Railway Company and 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad Company are receiving 
bids for the installation and construction of ore handling 
machinery, a car dumper and about 6 miles of siding for the 
improvement of the Huron, Ohio, ore docks and the yard of 
the Wabash Company. Work will be begun shortly in pre- 
paring the site for the plant, and it is expected that it will 
be completed early this spring. The ore handling machinery 
requirements are extensive. 


The Mexican Central Railroad has been purchasing con- 
siderable machinery of late for its system. The buying is 
done from the company’s New York offices, at 25 Broad 
street. 

The Cuba Eastern Railroad Company, which at present 
operates some 50 miles of road in the Province of Santiago 
de Cuba, is about to extend its operations by the construc- 
tion of a line for a similar distance with a view to opening 
up a rich sugar district at present without any railroad 
facilities. Contracts for rails, &c., are pending and sub- 
stantial orders will be placed in the near future for sugar 
machinery, &c. The line at present working extends from 
Guantanamo to Concepcion Cita, where an affiliated con- 
cern, the Cuba Hardwood Company, owns extensive timber 
lands. The new road will run in a westerly direction from 
San Pre, located on the existing road about 25 miles north 
of Guantanamo, right through La Maya Valley, said to be 
one of the most fertile on the island. The western terminus 
will be San Luis. Eighty-pound rails are to be laid. Con- 
tracts for some 2000 tons of bridge material, it is expected, 
will be awarded within 60 days. About 80 box cars of 
60,000 pounds capacity each and seven passenger coaches will 
also be required, as well as two 45-ton Mogul locomotives 
and a 30-ton switching engine. According to Vice-President 
Lewis of the company, who has just returned from Cuba, 
fully $5,000,000 will be expended within the next 12 months 
in the construction and equipment of sugar factories, coffee 
machinery, &c., along the new route. Three centrales are 
to be built, each having a capacity of 1000 tons of cane 
daily. About 30 miles of narrow gauge tramways will be 
constructed for transporting the cane to the mills. The 
new road, it is anticipated, will be built inside of three 
months, the grading having already been completed. 

The Cuba Eastern Railroad Company’s president is H. 
W. Bennett. Among those interested in the project are 
Charles T. Barney, F. L. Eldridge, H. Feuchtwanger, H. P. 
Goldschmidt, F. L. Lisman of New York; Eben T. Draper 
of Hopedale, Mass.; Henry M. Whitney, Albert S. Bigelow 
and Benjamin P. Cheney of Boston. S. L. Barger of the In- 
ternational Silver Company, and John T. Christie of the Lud- 
low Valve Company are also interested. A. V. Sims is gen- 
eral manager and chief engineer of the company. His head- 
quarters are in Cuba. The New York offices of the company 
are in the Orient Building, Wall and Beaver streets. Mr. 
De Zayas is the purchasing agent. 


Important Machinery Rquirements. 


The Otis Elevator Company, 17 Battery place, New 
York, has purchased a tract of 35 acres of land at Buffalo on 
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the New York Central Belt Line tracks, which will be used 
as a site for a new plant. The company will shortly begin 
the erection of a large factory for the manufacture of ele 
vators and plans are being prepared in a preliminary way. 
The company has not decided yet as to the size of the struc- 
ture, but it is understood that it will be as large as, if not 
larger than, any of the existing plants. Considerable ma- 
chinery has been purchased of late by the company for the 
addition to its plant at Yonkers, and that section will be in 
operation within a month. Even with these improved facili- 
ties for getting out its orders the company will be rushed 
with work, and there will probably be little delay in begin- 
ning the new Buffalo plant. 

Work on the new open hearth steel plant and rolling 
mill to be erected on Staten Island by Milliken Brothers, 
11 Broadway, New York, has already been begun and the 
grading and excavating have progressed to a considerable ex- 
tent. Some of the material for the plant has begun to arrive, 
and the contract for the rails for the tracks, amounting to 
800 tons, has been placed with the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany, while the ties for the tracks have been delivered. The 
Pennsylvania Steel Company has received the order for the 
switches, and five yard locomotives have been ordered from 
the H. K. Porter Company. The contracts for the 40-inch 
blooming mill, the 30-inch roughing mill and the 28-inch 
finishing mill have been placed with McIntosh, Hemphill & 
Co., of Pittsburgh. Most of the other more important con- 
tracts connected with the project have been given, and last 
week, it is understood, contracts for a number of large cranes 
and similar apparatus were given out. It is said in the trade 
that the machine tools and other minor requirements have 
not been arranged for as yet, but the work of closing out 
the orders is being rapidly pushed forward and it is thought 
that most of the requirements will be contracted for before 
the year is out. 

Among the large purchasers of the past few weeks 
was the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, South Bethle- 
hem, Pa., which has now about completed the buying of the 
tools specified in its list, which was sent out some time ago. 
The purchases of the company extended along for several 
weeks—in fact, since shortly after the middle of November— 
and are said to cover machinery to the value of over $100,- 
000. Philadelphia and New York houses are understood to 
have captured most of the business. 

The E. W. Bliss Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been pur- 
chasing large quantities of machinery during the past few 
weeks to replace old tools. The company is renewing a 
good deal of its equipment to bring it more up to date, and 
will likely continue in the market for some time. 

The New York office of the Case Mfg. Company, 85 Lib- 
erty street, has secured orders for a 75-ton electric crane 
with a 10-ton auxiliary hoist, 53 feet span and 85 feet lift. 
for the Waterside Station of the New York Edison Com- 
pany. The Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Brook- 
lyn has ordered a 50-ton electric crane, with a span of 72 
feet, and the General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. 
Y., has ordered a 50-ton electric crane with a 10-ton auxil- 
iary, with 44 feet span, from the same company. 

E. D. Cleghorn, general manager of the Acme Lathe & 
Products, Limited, Manchester, England, is now in this 
country to complete negotiations for the placing of its prod- 
ucts on the market in the United States. The company 
makes the Simplex four-spindle automatic screw machine. 

Arrangements are being made by the McKerahan Auto- 
matic Car Coupler Company, Wilmerding, Pa., for the erec- 
tion of a plant for the manufacture of its car coupler. The 
company, which was only recently organized, has not yet 
selected a location for its foundry, nor has the exact size 
been determined. The plant will be erected within a radius 
of 20 miles of Pittsburgh and will consist of a steel foundry 
about 50 x 150 feet. C. A. McKerahan is president ; William 
McDwett, treasurer, and W. W. Brush, secretary. 

The Glazier Stove Company, Chelsea, Mich., is arrang- 
ing to add a steel range department to its plant, which it 
intends to equip with the most up to date machinery for 
making, mounting and handling that class of goods economi- 
cally. The company will require considerable machinery for 
this department and would like to hear from manufacturers 
who make a specialty of the manufacture of tools and ma- 
chines designed specially for this class of work. 

Contracts will be awarded within the next few weeks for 
the construction and equipment of a large pier and custom 
house, &c., to be built in Havana. The carrying out of the 
work will result in the expenditure of upward of $3,000,000 
and the purchase of large quantities of steel, electrical equip- 
ment and other machinery in the States. The concession 
has been let to a syndicate of Americans, of which Edward 
Lee Conant, a prominent attorney, with headquarters in 
Havana and New York address at 32 Liberty street, room 
1203, is the nominal president. As to who are the actual 
parties behind the project no information can be secured at 
this writing, but it can be stated that the New York con- 
tracting firm of MacArthur Bros. & Co., Hanover National 
Bank Building, intends to bid on the construction contract 
and that work is expected to be commenced’ within 60 days. 
The pier will be about 750 feet long by 650 feet wide. Cus- 


tom house offices, &c., are to also be built at an estimated 
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cost of some $100,000. The pier is to be elaborately 
equipped with cranes and other freight handling machinery, 
all of which will be operated electrically. With up to date 
Americar equipment of this description it is claimed a reduc- 
tion of at least 25 per cent. will be made in the existing 
ocean freight handling tariff in Havana, where about 750,000 
tons were taken care of during the last 12 months. 


Power Work, 


The Pennsylvania Coal Company, which is controlled by 
th Erie Railroad, has a list in the market for about $40,000 
worth of equipment for a new electric plant, to be built at 
Old Forge, Pa., in connection with the coal breakers there. 
The plant will be of about 1200 horse-power, and the ma- 
chinery is to be bought by the purchasing department of 
the Erie Railroad. 

The Brooklyn Edison Company is overhauling the plant 
at the foot of Gold street, and two turbine generating sets 
are to be installed. The company has been buying some 
other machinery equipment for the plant, which will be thor- 
oughly renovated. Thomas C. Duffy, 360 Pear] street, is the 
engineer in charge. 

The Quito Electric Light & Power Company, recently or- 
ganized with a New Jersey charter, with a capital of $400,- 
000, will erect a large light and power plant at Quito, 
Equador. The company has awarded the contract to the 
London connection of J. G. White & Co., Exchange place, 
New York. It is also constructing an electric railroad in 
Quito at a cost of about $1,000,000. It is more than prob- 
able that the machinery and other equipments for both the 
light and power plants and the railroad will be purchased 
in this country. It is stated in the office of J. G. White & 
Co, that the work of construction will not begin for some 
time and no machinery will be bought as yet. Later on, 
however, the company will in all probability come into the 
market with a large list. 


Business Changes, 


A. E. Hoerman, who has been connected with Curtis & 
Co. Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., as chief engineer, has 
opened an office at 261 Broadway, New York, as a manu- 
facturers’ agent, and will make a specialty of selling pneu 
matic machinery. He will represent Curtis & Co. Mfg. Com- 
pany, the Dayton Pneumatic Tool Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
and F, F. Slocum Company, Wilmington, Del. 


Request for Catalogues.—Gustave Voightman, Kaiger, 
Germany, desires catalogues from manufacturers of mold- 
ing machines, special machinery for builders of agricultural 
machinery and implements and novelties in agricultural ma- 
chines and implements. 





Chicago Machinery Market. 


Cuicaco, ILL., December 19,’ 1905. 

Advances on practically all lines of machine tools that 
have not already been made will go into effect on January 1. 
Local machinery dealers have been advised by manufac- 
turers this week of advances ranging from 5 to 10 per cent., 
and the entire machine tool market will be on a higher 
basis with the advent of the new year than it has been for 
several years. Advances on lathes, radial drills and vertical 
milling machines average 5 per cent. and on shapers the 
advances range from 5 to 10 per cent. Planers were ad- 
vanced some time ago, although no concerted action was 
taken in making advances on most of the other lines. Grind- 
ing machinery as yet remains unchanged and the indications 
are that no advance will be made. Dealers on Machinery 
Row report that demand is limited almost entirely to in- 
dividual tools, no general equipments having been placed 
during the week. Nor have any railroad lists been issued, 
and the few that are under negotiation will not be closed 
until after the first of the year. On account of the in- 
ability of the machine tool builders to make any kind of 
satisfactory deliveries the demand for second-hand machinery 
continues good and prices prevailing are very satisfactory. 
By the sale of the equipment of the Board-Crosby Company 
plant in this city dealers hope to replenish their depleted 
stocks. ‘The sale was to have taken place last Thursday, 
but was postponed one week on account of legal techni- 
calities. 

The Keller Mfg. Company, Sauk Centre, Minn., is in the 
market for a hub band welding machine to be operated by 
electric power, a 50 horse-power natural gas engine, electric 
motors for individual machines, switchboard equipment, a 150 
horse-power marine boiler which will burn slack coal and 
wood cuttings. The company is also in the market for an up 
to date wet dry kiln system for drying timber which has been 
seasoned for two or three years. A full line of improved 
wagon machinery will also be required. 

The U. N. Roberts Company, Davenport, Iowa, will be in 
the market for wood working machinery for its planing mill 
and finishing factory about the first of the year. 

The Cyclone Drilling Machine Company, Orrville, Ohio, 
has increased its capital stock from $15,000 to $100,000 and, 
will make extensive enlargements to its plant. The company 
will be in the market for iron working machinery and ele- 








vators and other equipment, but specifications of complete 
requirements will not be made up until after the first of 
the year. 

The B. F. Barnes Company, Rockford, Ill., recently 
shipped a carload of miscellaneous tools to tidewater, con- 
taining equipment for Australia, France, Japan, Belgium and 
China. 

The Pacific Coast Gypsum Company, Tacoma, Wash., is 
building a new plaster mill. A part of the machinery equip- 
ment has been purchased and a part is now being arranged 
for. It is probable that electric power will be used, and if 
so about 200 horse-power in motors will be installed. These 
have not been arranged for as yet. Two 10-foot calcining 
kettles and a large sized nipper for preparatory crushing of 
rock have been purchased of Butterworth & Lowe, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. The company has not yet fully decided on the 
pulverizing and grinding machinery, nor have elevators and 
conveyors been purchased, of which a considerable number 
will be required. Broughton mixers have been ordered of 
the Alexander Iron Works, Syracuse, N. Y., and Burr hair 
pickers of Curtis & Marble, Worcester, Mass. The company 
will manufacture from gypsum rock shipped from Alaska, 
where it has been engaged in developing property the past 
year. Manufacturing operations will begin about May next. 

Power and Municipal Work, 


The La Crosse Hydro-Electric Light & Power Company, 
La Crosse, Wis., has been incorporated, with a capital stock 
of $1,000,000, to erect and maintain a water power plant at 
Mormon Riffles, near Black River Falls, on Black River. 
Work will be started at once to build a water power plant 
which will develop a minimum of 12,000 horse-power. Plans 
call for the immediate expenditure of $750,000 and a prob- 
able increased expenditure of $500,000. Power will be trans- 
mitted to La Crosse, a distance of 55 miles; to Winona and 
to other cities and towns within a radius of 100 miles. 
It is probable that the entire construction work will be let 
to one firm of contractors, who will also be authorized to 
make all purchases of equipment. There are interested in 
the enterprise Col. Orlando Holway, E. G. Boynton and 
Roy Bingham, all of La Crosse. 

The city of Fort Wayne, Ind., will receive bids until 
December 21 on the following equipment for its water works 
system: A high duty pumping engine of 10,000,000 gallons 
daily capacity, auxiliary pumping engine of 6,000,000 gal- 
lons daily capacity, vertical shaft centrifugal pump, with 
electric motor, of 2000 gallons per minute capacity; two 
150 horse-power boilers and two automatic stokers for same, 
a deep well pump, feed water heater and purifier, cast iron 
pipe, valves and other accessories. 

The Mount Theresa Gold Mining Company, of which 
W. E. Garver, Idaho Springs, Col., is manager, will soon 
be in the market for a complete mining plant. A water 
power plant will be erected on Soda Creek, near Squirrel 
Gulch, Col., to generate electric power or to operate a com- 
pressed air plant to run hoist and drills. 

The city of Lincoln, Neb., will receive bids until Janu- 
ary 15 for furnishing a high duty pumping engine. 

The Commissioner of Public Works of the city of Chicago 
will receive sealed proposals until December 29 for furnish- 
ing and erecting at the Sixty-eighth street pumping station 
four horizontal water tube boilers, fitted with chain grate 
stokers. 


Philadelphia [Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., December 19, 1905. 


More business was transacted in the local machinery 
market during the past week than was generally thought 
would be the case. As a rule the advent of the Christmas 
holidays, together with the approach of the end of the year, 
has a tendency to defer placement of orders to a considerable 
extent, and while there was an appreciable falling off in the 
demand for some lines of tools a very satisfactory business 
was transacted in others. The fact that business im some 
cases has kept up so well during the month has been at- 
tributed in most cases to the covering of orders which under 
ordinary circumstances would not have been placed until 
January, to forestall any actual or probable advance in 
prices after the first of the year. 

The most important event of the week was the closing 
of contracts for the equipment of the new machine shop, 
known as No, 4, by the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, men- 
tion of which has previously been made in these columns. 
A number of local manufacturers and merchants obtained 
a good share of this business, the receipt of which aided mate- 
rially in the total volume closed so far during the present 
month. 

Manufacturers of all classes of tools are exceptionally 
busy. In some cases record outputs are being made and 
every department of the various plants is being operated to 
its full capacity. There would be no cause for anxiety, 
generally speaking, on the part of the trade if there was 
a let up in the demand for the next week or so. Builders 
have sufficient business on their books to keep them actively 
engaged well into the coming year, and a short respite would 
enable the makers of tools and machinery to catch np the 
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loose ends and be thereby the better enabled to handle the 
business at the beginning of the new year. Inquiries, how- 
ever, continue to be received in good quantity, most of which 
are confined to small lots of tools, or in many instances 
to single tools for replacement or extension. There are no 
inquiries for large equipment before the trade at the present 
time. Deliveries are continually hardening. Manufacturers 
have been unable to make anything like good delivery for 
some months, and the increased volume of business, to- 
gether with the delays in obtaining promptly supplies of 
raw materials, has made further extensions in time of de- 
livery imperative. 

The demand for the smaller engines, boilers and second- 
hand machinery is not as active as manufacturers and deal- 
ers would like. For some months trade in these lines has 
dragged, and while some good business has been done at 
times, buying on the whole has been rather spotty. 

The foreign trade remains inactive. At the close of the 
year it is not infrequently the case that this branch of the 
trade drags considerably, particularly in the specialties. 
New business has been light and no specifications requir- 
ing any extensive equipment are being figured on at the 
time. Some improvement in this trade is anticipated, but 
at present manufacturers have as a rule more domestic 
business than they can conveniently take care of. 

Castings, both iron and steel, continue in good demand. 
The labor situation in the gray iron foundries is said to be 
improved. All the foundries affected by the recent strike of 
core makers and molders are in operation, some, however, 
tveing still badly handicapped and unable to get their work 
out promptly. Steel casting plants continue to book orders 
for a large tonnage and have all the work they can handle. 
Customers complain of deliveries, but the foundries are doing 
all they can to get work out promptly. 

The Columbia Graphite Company, with mines and works 
at Gablestown, Pa., and offices in the Real Estate Trust 
Building, this city, contemplates re-equipping its plant with 
new machinery for the preparation of graphite for the mar- 
ket and also making a number of additions in the line of 
mining machinery. 

A company has recently been formed in Allentown, Pa., 
for the manufacture of a new auto truck. E. A. Kraus is 
president; Lawrence Nadig, vice-president, and Charles H. 
Nadig, secretary and treasurer. The company has not yet 
fully decided on its plans. 

The Platt Iron Works Company, successor to the Still- 
well-Bierce & Smith-Vaile Company, Dayton, Ohio, manu- 
facturer of steam and power pumps, air compressors, heat- 
ers, &c., will move its local office from 617-619 Arch street, 
this city, to the Commonwealth Building, Twelfth and Chest- 
nut streets. Floor space will be retained at the former lo- 
cation, however, for the display of various lines of ma- 
chinery. 

Frank W. Dilks, representative in this territory for the 
Ludlow Gate Valve Company, Troy, N. Y., has moved his 
office from 535 Arch street to 1309 Arch street. The ware- 
rooms at the former location will be discontinued after 
December 31. 

Dienelt & Eisenhardt, Incorporated, note a heavy demand 
for hydraulic jacks ranging from 10 to 60 tons capacity, 
more particularly for those of 30 and 40 tons caapcity, of 
which a large number have been sold. Orders for dead stroke 
hammers have improved and several are now being con- 
structed for various customers. Their electrical department 
is busy on a line of Monarch generators and motors, while 
the machine department has a large volume of general work 
on hand. 

The Philadelphia Roll & Machine Company continues 
very busy. The demand for sand cast and chilled rolls is the 
largest the company has ever experienced and orders for a 
number, particularly of the heavier type, weighing from 
10 to 12 tons each, have been received. An order for a com- 
plete 26-inch sheet mill was also recently booked, as have 
also been orders for a number of charcoal iron castings. 
This company is melting well over 1,000,000 pounds of 
charcoal pig iron per month and is shipping rolls to various 
iron and steel plants in different parts of the country. 

The Espen-Lucas Machine Works reports business in 
excellent shape for the season. A number of orders have 
been taken recently, particularly for the heavier types of 
bar, steel foundry and forge cold saw cutting off machines, 
horizontal floor boring machines and crank shaft forming 
machines. Considerable difficulty has been experienced in 
making deliveries, owing to the inability of foun- 
dries to supply castings, but as these are now coming for- 
ward more promptly no further delays are expected from 
that source. This company has made a number of shipments 
of tools recently, including three steel foundry saws for 
Southern delivery, a crank shaft forming machine and sev- 
eral steel foundry saws for the Middle West. 


—_—__—_.¢--@—___— 

There is practically no ferromanganese in the mar- 
ket for delivery in the first quarter of 1906. Sales have 
been made recently by New York importers for April de- 
livery at $100 and as high as $125 has been paid for 
ferro for delivery in the early part of 1906. 
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Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, December 19, 1905. 


The volume of business that is being taken care of is 
probably as large as it has been at any time during the past 
six months, and any depressing effect that might be attrib- 
uted to the holiday season has not as yet made itself felt. 
While it is perhaps true that new orders show a slight de- 
crease in the way of numbers, it is reasonably certain that a 
large percentage of tool builders have sufficient work under 
contract to carry them far into the coming year. Foreign 
trade still continues active and large shipments of tools are 
forwarded almost every week to points abroad. The demand 
is such that several of the larger makers have advanced the 
prices of their tools, claiming that with material and labor 
at such figures it was absolutely necessary to make an ad- 
vance in prices or lose money. 


Secretary Finch of the Industrial Bureau states that the 
last preliminary steps were taken on the 15th inst. in the 
formation of the new Steel Foundry Company. At the stock- 
holders’ meeting at which the organization was effected the 
books showed that the capitalization of $100,000 had been 
considerably oversubscribed and applications for the stock 
were received even after the meeting had adjourned. The 
stockholders organized by electing the following directors: 
William Lodge, Franklin Alter, J. C. Hobart, J. F. Ellison 
and William H, Stewart. These directors elected the follow- 
ing officers: William Lodge, president; Franklin Alter, vice- 
president ; J. C. Hobart, treasurer, and William H. Stewart, 
secretary. C. G. Robinson, until recently with the American 
Steel Foundries, was elected general manager. Mr. Robin- 
son has been in the steel castings business ever since re- 
ceiving his diploma as an engineer and is thoroughly familiar 
with all the phases of the business, not only having prac- 
tical and technical knowledge of the manufacturing, but is 
also experienced in the selling department. The papers were 
signed for the purchase of what is known as the Abbey 
property, adjoining the Winton place car shops, which places 
the plant in close touch with the manufacturing district in 
that section of the city. The contracts were let to the 
Schlieper Mfg. Company for all the buildings, equipment, 
electric light plant, electric cranes, furnaces, machinery, &c. 
The subcontracts have not as yet been let and considerable 
new machinery is to be purchased. The main building, con- 
structed entirely of steel, will be 135 x 260 feet. The ad- 
ministration and power, pattern room and pattern storage 
building will be 30 x 140 feet, two stories in hight. A pro- 
vision of the contract is that the buildings shall be com- 
pleted, furnaces and machinery installed and the contractors 
make the first heat and pour the first batch of steel within 
four months of date, or by April 15, 1906. The entire plant 
will be constructed along the most modern lines and the very 
latest machinery and equipment will be used. The company 
already has customers anxious to sign for the year’s product 
of castings. 


The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company reports 
that it is selling more tools than it is able to build each 
month, consequently deliveries are getting farther off. Ex- 
port business has been very satisfactory, the company hav- 
ing secured several very large orders from England and Ger- 
many. Domestic trade is also excellent and a strong busi- 
ness is anticipated for the coming year. 


The John Steptoe Shaper Company has commenced to 
run its plant overtime. Owing to the exceptional demand 
for its tools all orders are cut down so that only two or 
three machines are sent to any one party. It has more or- 
ders booked at the present time than at any other period 
during the history of the firm. Shipments have been made 
to foreign points as follows: Five machines to Stockholm, 
seven to London, three to Milan, two to South America, one 
to the United States Naval Station at Cavite, P. I.; one to 
Central America, three to Antwerp. There is an excep- 
tional demand for machine tools in this city and it is nec- 
essary to work at night to meet it. 


The J. M. Robinson Mfg. Company is now fairly well 
settled in its new home on Spring Grove avenue, between 
Monmouth and Sassafras streets, this city. The new plant 
has a frontage of 65 feet, running back 200 feet. This 
building is two stories in front, extending back 40 feet, the 
second story being occupied as a pattern shop and drafting 
room, with the lower floor devoted entirely to the machine 
shop. The building is open through the center, through 
which a traveling crane runs the entire length of the build- 
ing. Another building 40 x 75 feet is now under construc- 
tion, located in the rear of the main building, which will be 
utilized as a storeroom for patterns as well as for punch- 
ing and stamping. A large number of orders are booked, in- 
cluding nine large presses, weighing about 15,000 pounds, for 
making corrugated iron; also two large 10-foot brakes for 
working 4-inch plates, weighing about 34,000 pounds each. 
The plant is being run overtime at present and will con- 
tinue to do so until it is able to catch up on orders. Since 


moving to the present location the capacity of the plant has 
been doubled and yet it is unable to keep pace with new 
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work. The foreign demand, especially with England and 
Mexico, is brisk. 

The Cincinnati Machine Tool Company now has all its 
new machinery placed, which enables it to make much better 
deliveries than formerly. Orders are coming from all parts 
of this country as well as from European points. A good 
run of business is reported and at the present time it has 
been found necessary to work at night to make required de- 
liveries. 

The Sebastian Lathe Company reports the year just 
closing to have been an exceptionally good one. Full force 
full time has been worked during the entire period and 
prospects for the coming year are excellent. Orders, both 
foreign and domestic, have come forward very freely and 
an increase in this direction is noted. It finds that the in- 
crease in labor and material is cutting into margins very 
perceptibly and arrangements are now being made to ad- 
vance the prices on all its tools beginning with the new year. 

The Cincinnati Planer Company reports that it has 
taken more business during the past three months than for 
any similar period during its history. To take care of this 
increased volume of business it is increasing the capacity 
of the plant as much as possible and to this end is now con- 
verting what was formerly used as a warehouse, a building 
50 x 150 feet, into a machine shop. Here will be manu- 
factured its smaller size planers, 24 to 30 inches, inclusive. 
It recently placed orders for a lot of additional machinery, 
some of which has already been delivered and is now running. 
The outlook for next year is said to be good, and while it 
has advanced prices on its tools, this seems to have had no 
effect on the amount of business received, which is a good 
indication of a healthy condition of trade. Foreign trade 
has also largely increased during the year, among which we 
note orders from Mexico, South America, Japan, Italy, Ger- 
many, Switzerland and England. 





New England Machinery Market. 


Worcester, MAss., December 19, 1905. 


The near approach of the holidays, coupled with the fact 
that inventory taking is at hand, has had its effect upon the 
demand for machine tools and the dealers are not so busy 
as they have been, according to the general statement. The 
new year should bring with it a revival of the same in- 
sistent trade that has characterized the past few months. 
Prices have materially stiffened since the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association held its special meeting, the 
members and also others in similar lines having responded 
to the action of the several sections in advancing prices. 

The Boston Automobile Show, which will be held in the 
Mechanics’ Buildings the week of March 10, is attracting 
considerable attention among machinery dealers and ‘manu- 
facturers, and the indications are that a good many tools 
will be shown, including standard lines as well as machinery 
designed for special work in connection with the manufac- 
ture of automobiles. The automobile builder has become 
a very important customer of the machine tool men. This 
year is no exception to the rule and large orders are in 
sight, it is said, in connection with new companies and en- 
largements by existing concerns. Consequently the dealers 
and manufacturers see in the automobile show an excellent 
opportunity to display their machines. Exhibition space is 
already at a premium. 

The Shaw Machinery Company, Lowell, Mass., manu- 
facturer of textile machinery, is occupying its great machine 
shop recently completed. The new foundry will not be built 
until spring. 

The W. T. C. Macallen Company, 338 Congress street, 
Boston, is to erect new factory buildings at Division and 
Foundry streets, South Boston. The two main buildings 
will be six stories in hight, one 66 x 130 feet, the other about 
57 x 152 feet. In the rear will be a fire room, 24 x 48 feet. 
The buildings will be of heavy mill construction. Two 150 
horse-power tubular boilers and a 250 horse-power Harris- 
Corliss engine will be installed. The improvements include 
an artesian well, 400 feet deep, to provide an ample supply 
of water for the presses. The company manufactures elec- 
tric railway supplies, insulating joints and electrical spe- 
cialties, and the product will be generally the same as that 
of the past 15 years. The present quarters on Congress 
street and on West Second street, the latter a foundry and 
storehouse, have been outgrown. 

The Marston Rake Company, Lebanon, N. H., whose 
factory was recently burned, is occupying another building 
and proposes to erect a new building in the spring. The 
company manufactures drag rakes, safety shingling brackets 
and snow shovels. 

The National Spring Bed Company, New Britain, Conn., 
is to erect a new factory building, 43 x 85 feet and five 
stories, including basement. The building will be devoted to 
manufacturing spring beds and fabrics. The company states 
that it will be in the market for a new engine, boiler, some 
presses and the necessary shafting, pulleys and couplings to 
extend its lines from the present building. 
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The Albert Russell & Sons Company, Newburyport, 
Mass., manufacturer of pumps, power capstans, winches, &c., 
is contemplating the erecting of a modern iron foundry of 
brick and steel construction which will be equipped with 
up to date foundry machinery. It is settled that the foun- 
dry will be built, but the directors are considering the ques- 
tion of locating elsewhere than Newburyport, in spite of the 
recent purchase of available land adjoining the plant. Several 
propositions have been made the company to locate in other 
cities, both within and out of Massachusetts, and one such 
proposition seems very advantageous. Another reason for 
the desirability of changing the location lies in the fact that 
the available land, which is 76 x 136 feet, would probably 
not provide a building sufficiently large for its purpose, the 
business being constantly increasing in volume. Arbitrary 
freight rates to billing points is still another argument 
against the present location. The matter will not be de- 
cided until the company is over its present rush of orders. 

The Hine Box & Printing Company, Danbury, Conn., a 
new Connecticut corporation, which will manufacture wood, 
board and paper boxes, states that it will probably be in the 
market for a boiler and engine in the spring. The incor- 
porators are Frederick A. Hine, Eugene C. Harrison, Eugene 
W. Boughton and John F. Lynch. 

Wilson & Smith, manufacturers of metal stamping and 
die work, Worcester, Mass., are occupying their new building 
at. East Worcester, which gives them double their former 
manufacturing facilities. The building is of brick, two 
stories and 50 x 100 feet. The firm quite recently purcuased 
the business of the Worcester Polishing & Nickel Plating 
Company, which, combined with their own department for 
the same line of work, gives them one of the best equipped 
polishing and plating plants in the city. During the past 
year the manufacture of armature disks has been added to 
their regular line of press and die work, most of which is 
done on contract. A feature of the new factory will be its 
source of power, consisting of a Westinghouse gas producer, 
by which gas will be procured from anthracite coal to oper- 
ate a Westinghouse double cylinder engine and in furnaces 
for tempering and hardening. 

The Stanley-G. I. Electric Mfg. Company, Pittsfield, 
Mass., has purchased a tract of land adjoining its property 
so that its future requirements in the way of buildings may 
be provided for. No definite plans for the future have been 
made, the company states. 

The Cameron Company, which has been manufacturing 
the Cameron motor car in the James Brown shops, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., announces that it will remove its business to 
Norfolk, Va., the first of the year and will continue manu- 
facturing in that city. An existing factory will be occupied 
for a few months while a new and large plant is building, 
which will be ready for occupancy in the spring. 

H. G. Barr, Worcester, Mass., has received large orders 
for drill presses of late. Two seven-spindle machines of %4- 
inch drilling capacity have been purchased by the Adder 
Machine Company, Detroit, which is in addition to three 
mochines of the same capacity previously delivered. A recent 
Russian order was for 24 single spindle machines. The 
Remington Arms Company has ordered two six-spindle, two 
four-spindle and two three-spindle machines, all power feed. 
A batch of 25 single spindle drills now on the fioor have all 
been sold. 





Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, OnI0, December 19, 1905. 

There is no noticeable let up in the machinery business 
with the approach of the new year. It is probably a fact 
that the majority of Cleveland factories are busier than ever 
before. Nearly all the larger concerns have recently put on 
night shifts or aré working overtime. The prospects for 
another large increase in the amount of ore produced next 
season has resulted in a demand for many new ore and fuel 
handling outfits, and the manufacturers of conveying ma- 
chinery are especially rushed with work. This same out- 
look, together with the large number of vessels lost in re- 
cent severe storms on the Great Lakes, has caused an un- 
precedented demand for new vessels and the vessel ton- 
nage contracted for within the past two weeks has been 
heavier than any similar period in the history of the busi- 
ness. The general demand for machine tools for additional 
equipments for concerns in this vicinity continues and there 
are several large orders in sight and being contracted for; 
large orders have been unusual this fall despite the strong 
general demand. There seems to be no let up in the number 
of tools which automobile manufacturers are absorbing and 
every few days there are reports that this or that automobile 
shop is increasing its equinment. 

The Toledo-Massillon Bridge Company, which is erecting 
a large plant in Toledo, has circulated lists among local 
dealers and manufacturers for tools aggregating nearly 
$200,000, including many large planers, boring mills, drills, 
punches and shears, riveting machines, compressed air tools, 
&c. It is understood that these contracts are to be closed 
up in the near future and the new shop will be completed 
about the middle of next summer. 


The F. B. Stearns Company of this city, manufacturer 
of gasoline automobiles, has commenced work on a large ad- 
ditional factory building and will install considerable new 
machinery. It is the intention to build nearly twice as many 
automobiles as were planned for at the beginning of the 
manufacturing season. 

The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company has closed up 
a number of important contracts for ore and fuel handling 
machinery during the past ten days and is now working a 
night shift to push this work through. Among its large con- 
tracts was one for the Republic Iron & Steel Company at 
Youngstown, including a 7%4-ton bridge, large bins, furnace 
hoists, &c. For the Federal Furnace Company of South 
Chicago it will build two large bridges, bins and conveying 
machinery. These two contracts aggregate about $375,000. 
It is building two furnace hoist outfits for the New Jersey 
Zine Company, Hazzard, Pa., and a furnace hoist outfit for 
the Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala. This is one of several furnace hoist outfits 
ordered from the Southern district lately. 

The Ajax Mfg. Company, manufacturer of forging and 
upsetting machines, is building a number of large forging 
machines for the Pressed Steel Car Company, including two 
5-inech, two 34-inch, three 214-inch and several smaller ma- 
chines. This company recently shipped to the Pullman 
Palace Car Company, Chicago, two 4-inch forging machines 
and four large bolt headers. It recently shipped a 6-inch 
forging machine to the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany and a similar tool to the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany, these being the largest machines it builds. The for- 
eign trade is larger than ever before, and it is now build- 
ing 15 large tools for England, Germany and Russia. 

Foot, Burt & Co., manufacturers of multiple drilling 
machines, ere working to their full capacity on large tools. 
They are building six large multiple machines for the 
Pressed Steel Cer Company, six for the Ralston Steel Car 
Company. Columbus, and a very large tool for the Cam- 
bria Steel Company, Johnstown. They recently shipped two 
large radial drills to the League Island Navy Yard. 

The Lake Shore Electric Railway, Cleveland, will short- 
ly close contracts for a 2000-kw. steam turbine, together 
with two 500 horse-power boilers, stokers, condensers, 
pumps, &ec., for its Beach Park power station. F. W. Coen 
is purchasing agent. 

The United Brass Mfg. Company is erecting a large fac- 
tory addition. It recently purchased considerable new brass 
working machinery and is preparing to contract for a 
sprinker system to protect its entire plant. 

The American Malleable Castings Company, composed 
of Cleveland people, has succeeded to the plant and business 
of the Marion Malleable Company, Marion, Ohio. Charles 
L. LaMarsh of Cleveland will be president and general 
manager of the company, and J. C. Wallace, president of 
the American Shipbuilding Company, is heavily interested. 
P. J. Martin, an experienced producer of malleable castings, 
will be the mechanical head of the business. The new com- 
pany took possession of the plant last week and will im- 
prove and operate it. 

The Cleveland Armature Works, Cleveland, manufactur- 
er of electrical specialties and repair parts, has purchased a 
building site and is having plans prepared for a new fac- 
tory building. 

The American Pneumatic Wheel Company, Lorain, Ohio, 
headed by Capt. Richard Thew, is equipping a large machiue 
shop for the production of a spring wheel for automobiles 
and vehicles. The company will shortly commence opera- 
tions. 

E. L. Barber, Wauseon, Ohio, is the largest stockholder 
ir a company being formed in that place to manufacture 
compressed air house cleaning outfits and gasoline engines. 
The company will erect main factory building, 72 x 250 
feet, two and one-half stories high, and a foundry, 50 x 75 
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Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 19, 1905. 


The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until January 6 for the con- 
struction of a steel caisson at the Charleston Navy Yard, in- 
cluding pump, electric motors, &c. 

The Quartermaster, Key West, Fla., will soon call for 
bids for the installation of a machine shop at Fort Taylor, 
Fla. 

The following bids were opened December 12 for sup- 
plies for the navy yards: 

Bidder 23. George F. Blake Mfg; Company, New York. 

39. C. & C. Electric Company, New York. 

44. Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H. 

69. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

128. Price & Keene, Philadelphia, Pa. 

141. Rockwell Engineering Company, New York. 

145. B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass, 


Sehedule No, 233. 
Class 31. One induction motor—Bidder 69, $1390; 128, 
$325. 
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Schedule No, 247, 


Class 121. Four 50-kw. generating sets, with spare parts 

—Bidder 39, $15,088 ; 69, $16,060; 145, $16,715.85. 
Schedule No, 249. 

Class 163. One steam pump—Bidder 23, $55; 44, $58; 
141, $275. 

Under bids opened December 5 for supplies for the 
various navy yards the following awards have been made: 

Baird Machinery Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., class 13, one 
pattern and core box machine, $189.95; class 78, one Frank- 
lin portable shop crane and hoist, $124. 

Detrick & Harvey Machine Company, Baltimore, Md., 
class 21, one open side extension planer, $6315. 

Standard Railway Equipment Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
class 22, 12 pneumatic drills, $880. 

Sherman-Brown-Clements Company, New York, class 23, 
one portable electric grinder, $96; class 24, one portable 
radial drill, $190. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York, class 25, 
one portable electric hand or breast drill, $63.75. . 

Smith-Courtney Company, Richmond, Va., class 26, one 
portable electric grinder, $37.40; class 30, one scroll saw ma- 
chine, $72.59. 

Handlan-Buck Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., class 27, 
one cold metal sawing machine, $358; class 28, one cold 
metal sawing machine, $258; class 29, one cold metal saw- 
ing machine, $130. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, class 31, one 
2500-pound steam hammer, $1694. 

Fairbanks Company, New York, class 32, one 150-pound 
power hammer, $725; class 35, one centering machine, $210. 

Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company, Hyde Park, 
Mass., class 37, one universal milling machine, $550. 

The Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J., has been 
awarded class 91, one electric motor, $359, bids for which 
were opened November 28. 

Under bids opened November 21 for supplies for the 
various navy yards the Pacific Tool & Supply Company, San 
Francisco, Cal., has been awarded class 24, one No. 2 die 
sinking machine, $590, and class 25, one surface grinding 
machine, $781. 

The General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has 
been awarded class 101, 48 electrical equipments for deliv- 
ery at various shipbuilding plants, at its bid of $14,760. 
Bids were opened October 10. 


~~ 


Trade Publications. 


Cranes. -— Wellman - Seaver - Morgan Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Section E of catalogue on “Iron and Steel Works Equip- 
ment.” Size, 9x 12 inches; pages, 81 to112. Pertains to cranes, 
including electric overhead traveling cranes, ladle and hot metal 
cranes, bucket handling cranes for ore, coal, crushed limestone, 
sand, gravel and other loose materials; coke handling cranes, 
gantry and yard cranes, shipyard cranes and locomotive cranes, 
with or without automatic bucket. Several illustrations show 
notable equipments, among them installations of Wellman patent 
double trolley ladle cranes at the Illinois Steel Company's Chi- 
cago plant, the Carnegie Stee! Company’s Sharon works, the 
Union Steel Company's Donora plant, and the works of Vickers’ 
Sons & Maxim, Sheffield, England, and gantry cranes at the Lack- 
awanna Steel Company and the Fore River Ship & Engline Com- 
pany. Numerous other illustrations show details in the con- 
struction of the various types of cranes. 


Recording Ganges.—Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Com- 
pany. 16 Dey street, New York. Circular. Describes briefly the 
Crosby pressure recorder, for recording the pressure of any fluid 
during a certain period of time; the Crosby pressure recorder 
and gauge, which has in addition an index hand like an ordinary 
steam gauge, and the Crosby gas, mine and draft recorder, which 
makes a continuous record of the pressure, either above or below 
the atmosphere, as ordinarily measured in inches of water. 


Railway and Electric Apparatus.—General] Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. Various publications. No. 1049 
is an 8 x 10% inch book of 84 pages, devoted to railway line ma- 
terial and rail bonds, which lists a very complete line of such de- 
vices in their recently improved forms. No. 3341 is a reprint of 
a paper read before the National Electric Light Association by 
P. D. Wagoner on Mercury Arc Rectifiers. No. 3367 is a circu- 
lar briefly describing a luminous electric radiator. Flyer 2166 
pertains to a porcelain receptacle for molding wiring. Supply 
catalogue 7591 lists the parts of edgewise, parallel-rod, 110-volt, 
direct-current, multiple, inclosed arc lamp, forms 14 and 12. 
An unnumbered publication contains the report of a test made 
by Frederick Sargent and L. A. Ferguson on a 2000-kw. Curtis 
steam turbine. 


Mining Machinery.—Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. Bulletin 10. Size, 8 x 10 inches; pages, 68. This cata- 
logue has four subdivisions—electric mine locomotives, electric 
gathering locomotives, rack rail locomotives and storage battery 
locomotives. The illustrations show a wide variety of sizes and 
forms and details of many of the parts concerning which the in- 
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tending purchaser would be likely to desire information, such as 
frames, trucks, motor parts, controllers, trolleys, &c. Several 
of the illustrations show the locomotives in use and are inter- 
esting in indicating the diversity of applications possible. Tables 
of dimensions of the several types are appended, with pages of 
data required in specifications accompanying orders. 

Electric Motors.—Emerson Electric Mfg. Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. Bulletin 3106, replacing 3062, concerns single phase 
induction motors, class 32 DA, 1-10 to 1-6 horse-power, con- 
densed type, light load automatic start. Bulletin 3701, replacing 
3053, deals with laboratory lathes for alternating current. 

Automobiles.—Adams Company, Dubuque, Iowa. Bulletin 
5, entitled “‘ A Boost for the Adams-Farwell Motor Car.” Con- 
tains a collection of extracts from automobile and daily news- 
papers on the Chicago-St. Paul automobile trip in which the 
Adams-Farwell car was one of 30 that started and the fifth out 
of seven that finished. Photographs show the car before and 
after the trip. The text is limited almost entirely to the move- 
ment of the car en route and its condition on arriving at St. 
Paul. 

Metal Tiles.—Berger Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio. Cata- 
logue No. 2. Size, 9 x 12 inches; pages, 24. Gives several illus 
trations of metal tile roofing made of copper, zinc, galvanized 
steel and terne tin plates in Spanish, African Horn, Pan-American 
and Twentieth Century styles. 

Rotary Converters.—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa Publication 7038. Size, 6 x 9 inches; 
pages, 38. This is an extensive treatise of Westinghouse rotary 
converters, their characteristics and construction, with instruc- 
tions for their erection, operation and care. As its size and the 
subject of its contents indicate, it contains much useful informa- 
tion for the engineer, operator and student of electrical engineer- 
ing. Many half-tone engravings and line diagrams are used to 
illustrate the construction, operation and methods of connecting. 
Common troubles and how to avoid them are fully explained. 

Water Seal Motor.—Warren, Webster & Co., Camden, 
N. J. Bulletin known as part V, appendix IV, of the company’s 
general catalogue. Illustrates and describes a water seal motor 
for use in connection with the Webster system of steam circula- 
tion, its function being to automatically control the discharge 
of air and water from radiators, coils and other heating sur- 
faces without loss of steam. Its advantages and principle of 
operation are fully explained. 


Boring Mill.—Gisholt Machine Company, Madison, Wis. 
Loose leaf for catalogue. Bears an engraving of a 52-inch vertical 
boring mill, which is referred to by letters in the attending de- 
scription. 

Wonham & Magor, 29 Broadway, New York, have issued a 
booklet referring to the various lines for which they are New 
York and export representatives. Among these lines are Primero 
tool steel for drills and mining work, light locomotives manufac- 
tured by the H. K. Porter Company, foundry supplies and equip- 
ment by the Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, contractors’ 
supplies by the Continental Car & Equipment Company, indus- 
trial and mining cars and auyiliaries by the Wonham-Magor 
Engineering Works, track and contractors’ tools by the Verona 
Tool Works, and engines, boilers, &c.., by the Phenix Iron Works 
Company. ‘The publication contains a number of the standard 
steel lists and tables of weights. 
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W. P. Snyder Purchases Some Oliver Interests.— 
W. P. Snyder, Pittsburgh, president of the Shenango 
Furnace Company, has taken over this week the interests 
of the Henry W. Oliver estate, the James B. Oliver estate 
and the Oliver Iron & Steel Company in the four She- 
nango blast furnaces at Sharpsville, Pa.; also in 1200 
acres of coal lands in the Connellsville region, and in all 
the iron ore properties in which W. P. Snyder and the 
Oliver interests were formerly joint owners. The nego- 
tiations just closed give Mr. Snyder complete control of 
the Shenango furnaces and coal lands noted above, 40,- 
000,000 tons of iron ore in the Mesaba region, 14,000,000 
tons of iron ore in the Marquette region and a large body 
of iron ore in the Cuyana region. Mr. Snyder also secures 
control of the Oliver interests in the Shenango Steam- 
ship Company, organized recently and now building a 
large lake ore boat, together with the ownership of large 
limestone and other valuable minine properties. 


+e 


A bomb, which it is supposed was thrown from the 
street through a window, in the early evening of Decem- 
ber 19, exploded in a room in the open shop agency estab- 
lished at 7 East Fourteenth street, New York, by the Al- 
lied Iron Trades. The room was wrecked and several 
men in an adjoining room were stunned. The room was 
recruiting headquarters for men to take the places of 
strikers on the Post & McCord buildings. 
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HARDWARE 


HE letter of our Washington correspondent in this 
T issue will command wide and careful reading from 
the interest of the matter contained in it. While ap- 
parently little is being said or done under the public eye 
in regard to a merchandise post there is a great deal 
doing quietly and unobtrusively of a kind of work which 
will probably have not a little influence on the course of 
things. Reference is made in our Washington letter to 
the reports and recommendations of the postal authori- 
ties, which are of peculiar interest as showing with un- 
usual fullness and frankness the way in which the whole 
subject is regarded in official quarters. The considera- 
tions thus adduced and the arguments marshaled will 
undoubtedly have weight with legislators and have much 
influence in framing the policy approved by Congress. 
Concurrently with these official utterances there are, as 
is well known by those who are in close touch with what 
is going on at the Capital, other potent influences at work 
furthering the projects for utilizing the mails for the 
carriage of merchandise in one or another form of the 
parcels post movement. 

The manner in which this whole subject is presented 
in the reports of the post office officials, while not per- 
haps in all cases commanding acquiescence in the con- 
clusions reached, will be generally commended as indi- 
cating a broad and reasonable view of the important ques- 
tions involved and taking into consideration some of the 
principles of public policy which are often overlooked by 
the advocates of a parcels post. Among the points forci- 
bly made ‘is the fact that the carrying of merchandise by 
mail on the scale and terms which have been proposed 
would involve enormous expense, while the extent of the 
country would make it impracticable to have one rate of 
postage applying to distances long or short, in accordance 
with the established usage in postal matters. It is point- 
ed out that with any low rate for merchandise by mail 
the express companies would get the business for short 
distances, on which there would be a profit, while the 
Government would be called upon to carry goods long 
distances at a serious loss. 

The suggestion that rural routes be permitted to carry 
merchandise mailed at the office from which they em- 
anate has apparently much in its favor, although as our 
Washington correspondent points out it would also facili- 
tate the economical distribution of the catalogues of the 
mail order houses. It would certainly appear to give 
the local merchants opportunity to serve the people in 
their vicinity to better advantage than at present and to 
do something of a local mail order business, which would 
be profitable to both the Government and the merchants 
and the cultivation of which would count against the 


encroachments of the great mail order houses at a dis- 


tance. The principal objection to be urged against this 
project is that it would be a parcels post on a small scale 
and might be extended gradually, perhaps by way of ex- 
periment, and thus operate as the entering wedge for a 
parcels post at large, with all its disturbing influences on 
trade. 


Condition of Trade. 


While there is a little relaxing in the purchasing of 
goods on a large scale there is no letting up in the pres- 
sure of business and in every department of the trade, 
whether in the manufacture or distribution of goods, the 
year closes with a full measure of activity. Many of 
the manufacturers are obliged to run their plants to their 
largest capacity and not a few are unable to supply goods 
as rapidly as their customers desire. Some, however, are 
able to accumulate more or less stock and are gratified to 
be able thus to make provision for what in their judgment 
will be a prosperous season. Retail merchants are fully 
occupied taking care of their holiday and winter trade and 
the reports which come from them indicate that business 
in these lines will this year be unusually large and profit- 
able. The tone of the market is decidedly strong. It is 
a matter for congratulation that it has been feasible to 
keep prices of the raw material down to a reasonable 
level, but many lines of goods feel the influence of the 
upward tendency in Iron and advances are frequent and 
in some cases substantial. The advance in Copper is a 
marked feature of the market and has necessitated the 
announcement of higher prices for Brass and Copper 
goods generally, while at the same time it has had direct 
influence on the prices of many articles into which Cop- 
per enters as one of the materials. Export business con- 
tinues to increase in volume, but under the pressure of 
domestic orders manufacturers are tempted to repeat the 
old mistake of neglecting far-off trade for the sake of 
that which is near-by. That many of them are too fore- 
sighted to pursue this unwise policy is a hopeful feature 
of the trade at this time. Manufacturers and merchants 
thus enter upon the holiday season under peculiarly 
auspicious business conditions, permitted to look back 
upon a successful year and with hopefulness to anticipate 
the activities of 1906. Trusting that our readers have 
enjoyed a good measure of prosperity during the year 
which is ending and are looking forward cheerfully and 
with eagerness to 1906, we extend kindly greetings for 
the Christmas season and the best wishes for the year to 
come. 

Chicago. 

The holiday trade throughout the West and North- 
west has been exceptionally heavy and the large number 
of filling in orders received by jobbers during the week 
has pretty well cleaned up surplus stocks of holiday 
goods. In some lines in which sales are limited almost 
entirely to the holiday season jobbers’ stocks have been 
entirely depleted and the second orders of many dealers 
could not be shipped. Staple lines continue to move 
fairly well considering the season, but as dealers are de- 
voting their entire attention to the holiday trade jobbers 
do not expect much in this line until after the first of 
the year. The upward’ movement of raw material values 
remains unchecked and manufacturers of finished products 
are compelled to move up prices from time to time to 
conform with the higher values they are compelled to 
pay for their material. Prices on Iron and Steel prod- 
ucts notwithstanding the heavy orders on the books of 
the mills are stationary for the present at least, but 
metal prices continue to advance from day to day and 
further advances on metal goods are anticipated. The 
Western Association of Stove Manufacturers last week 
put into effect an advance of 5 per cent. on all kinds of 
Stoves and Ranges and similar action is expected to be 
taken by the Central and Eastern associations. This 
advance has not generally been followed by outside manu- 
faeturers, who consider the advance inadvisable at this 
time, notwithstanding the sharp advances made on all 
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materials entering into Stove construction. Weather 
conditions continue very favorable for the heavy con- 
sumption of all classes of Wire products and manufactur- 
ers continue in receipt of heavy orders. The tonnage 
placed with the mills thus far this month exceeds that of 
any similar period in the history of the trade and the 
speculative buying is at a minimum, although higher 
prices are looked for with the advent of the new year. 
Manufacturers of Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe are 
already receiving orders from the jobbing trade for de- 
liveries during the spring months. Another advance has 
been made by manufacturers of Cotton Sash Cord, due 
to the higher prices prevailing for cotton and the heavy 
orders booked during the past few months, notwithstanding 
the high prices prevailing, indicate that the building trade 
next year will be unusually heavy. Prices of Builders’ 
Hardware continue to be well maintained and an ad- 
vance on solid bronze goods would not be at all surpris- 
ing in view of the high prices prevailing on copper. 
Financial conditions throughout this territory are very 
satisfactory and collections are easily made, despite the 
stringency of the Eastern money market. 


Philadel phia. 


SUPPLEE HARDWARE CoMPANY.—There is so much holi- 
day in the air that it is difficult to confine one’s attention 
to the more humdrum details of trade statistics. The 
weather thus far has been mild and open, allowing all 
sorts of outdoor work to continue and giving opportunity 
in the cities and larger towns for extensive Christmas 
shopping. Indications are not lacking that retail mer- 
chants everywhere are doing a rushing Christmas busi- 
ness, as it is hard to recall a time when mail and wire 
orders were greater in volume and variety. 

Some months ago there were not lacking those who 
felt that we were at the top of the wave of prosperity 
and predicted a more or less gradual decline in prices 
and a very much decreased volume of business. Some of 
us could not see these indications and as the months 
have passed the outlook for 1906 has continued to 
brighten. Surely this country, with record crops at 
almost top prices, with an iron production before un- 
equaled and yet too small to meet the demand, so much 
so that every steel rail that can be made in 1906 has 
been contracted for; with the balance of trade growing 
in our favor every month and with an ever widening 
export outlet, cannot be in serious danger of a sudden 
financial or business setback. 

None the less gratifying has been the advancement in 
our internal political conditions, and while statistics 
are harder to compile in this field, improvement can be 
noted in every section of our broad country. A spirit is 
abroad among good Americans everywhere that uses for 
its slogan the words of our President, “ A square deal for 
every man,” to be obtained in the spirit of the senti- 
ment of one of his martyred predecessors, who said: 
“ With malice toward none, with charity for all.” 


St. Louis. 


NorRVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE CoMPANY.—This will 
be our last report in the year 1905. It has been an un- 
usual year in many respects—in a business way and in 
national and world-wide affairs. Important events have 
followed upon each other’s footsteps so quickly that the 
student of contemporaneous history was often bewildered 
in his efforts to keep up with the news of the day, Of 
all countries in the world ours seems to have enjoyed 
the greatest measure of prosperity. 

Let us close the old year with thankfulness for our 
material benefits. We extend to all members of the 
Hardware trade—manufacturers, jobbers, retailers, trade 
papers and catalogue houses—our best wishes for a Merry 
Christmas. Let us temporarily bury our hatchets, 
smoke the pipe of peace and enjoy Christmas with good 
will toward all men. 


Cleveland. 
Tue W. BrneHam Company.—tTrade and traffic in the 


Hardware, mining, milling and manufacturing lines have 
been very satisfactory all the season and the demand 
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still continues. Large orders are being placed for goods 
for shipment in the forepart of next year and customers 
would do well to place their orders at once at the prices 
they are able to obtain on the different commodities that 
will be shipped to them in the spring, for certainly the 
demand will be such that only those who cover their 
wants promptly will have the goods on hand in time to 
serve their customers. 

Prosperous times seem to be the rule in all our borders 
and we are approaching the Christmastide with a feel- 
ing that we have all had a liberal portion of this world’s 
goods, and certainly every one should be in a happy frame 
of mind and therefore have a very Merry Christmas. 
We extend to our friends this greeting. 


Louisville. 


BELKNAP Harpware & Mroc. Company.—The market 
shows no signs except those of decided strength and ap- 
preciation of values. There is a free buying movement 
on and fortunately this has not been interfered with 
by any extraordinary advances. The policy of the lead- 
ing interests seems to be that of selling freely as the 
values force themselves up a little at a time—$1 a ton 
here, $2 there, possibly—but were it not for this restrain- 
ing influence we believe there would have been very 
marked advances and later we should have had to pay 
for them in the good old-fashioned way, with our heads 
under the pump in the morning. It is a great lesson in 
political economy, this steadying of prices by means of 
large control, and is in pleasing contrast with the waste- 
fulness exhibited in other departments of high finance 
where large amounts of money are involved and where 
the temptation to make a pile quickly seems to have been 
almost irresistible. 

The country is getting a great many sermons how 
based on the retribution which comes with the unscrupu- 
lous handling of funds, particularly when they are con- 
tributed by a large number of confiding people. That the 
outcome of it will be helpful and healthy no one doubts, 
and it should be some time before we again see the officers 
of our large moneyed institutions endeavoring to mark 
their financial abilities by means of social functions in 
the great ballrooms of the country. A question might 
be raised between the host on an occasion of this kind 
and a disgruntled Boston speculator as to who set the 
ball rolling, but rolling it certainly is, high, fow or be- 
tween decks, as the case may be. The investigations in 
New York of methods in life insurance service are being 
read with the closest interest all over the country where 
the great body of policy holders live. 


Portland, Oregon. 


Corbett, Fartinc & Rosertson.—There is little or no 
change to report regarding trade conditions in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. We have now arrived at the season when 
most houses are busy with their annual inventory, so 
that a seasonable dullness is noticeable but to be expect- 
ed. Trade in November and so far in December has been 
as good as the season of the year justifies. 

We notice with interest that Wall street feels the effect 
of the widespread business activity in real estate and 
building operations that every financial center of the 
United States is now enjoying, in the fact that capital 
is more fully and satisfactorily employed at home than 
loaning at 2 per cent. in New York; consequently they 
have to pay as high as 28 per cent. for their money. It 
is possible this condition, coupled with the fact that less 
insurance money is going to New York both on old and 
new business, may be a serious menace to that center. 

January 1 a life insurance company is to begin busi- 
ness in Portland with a larger paid up capital and more 
business assured than one or more of the three big com- 
panies in New York had when they started, with strong 
men back of it, tending still further to keep Oregon money 
at home. Undoubtedly other State financial centers will 
pursue the same course, to the ultimate good of all parties 
except New York. 

St. Paul. 

FARWELL, OzMuN, KirK & Co.—December thus far 
has been a month of fine weather; indeed, we do not 
recollect ever having seen a more favorable December 
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and at this writing we have the promise of more of it. 
Outdoor work has gone along steadily, there having been 
but one interruption during November and December— 
a snowstorm of considerable force about December 1. 
In fact the weather conditions throughout the year have 
been unusually favorable. 

This has enabled our farmers generally to raise and 
harvest good crops. Threshing has been done and also 
most fall plowing. The heavy crops of grain have been 
pushed forward to market as fast as the congested condi- 
tion of the railroads would permit. Farmers are able 
to make necessary repairs, so that they go into winter 
quarters in good shape. The mild weather also reduces 
considerably the important item of fuel expense. The 
railroad congestion has also been reduced by the favor- 
able weather conditions, which have already been changed 
from “serious” to “severe” and will doubtless be modi- 
fied still more in the near future. 

Business has been quite active, probably as much so 
as in any December within the recollection of any of our 
merchants. New buildings have been pushed ahead and 
so have repairs in general. All this creates demand for 
Hardware. Seasonable goods have also been in active 
demand and thus our houses have been kept busy, the 
order floors presenting much the same appearance as in 
the usually more active months. This will now soon 
change. Already the salesmen are closing their trips and 
by the end of this week they will all be in and the house 
forces will be at work on inventories and in getting ready 
for the New Year. 

The year 1905 closes satisfactorily and most houses 
would doubtless be pleased if they could know that for 
the next 10 years they could count on as favorable re- 
sults. Good crops and good prices for them, together 
with steady and in many cases advancing markets on 
Hardware, make a combination that must produce favor- 
able results. These conditions will make active trade for 
months ahead and until the new crop becomes a promi- 
nent factor. For the present and so far as we can see 
ahead the conditions are good and the year closes well. 


Nashville. 


Gray & DupLEY HARDWARE CoMPANY.—Business for 
December has been remarkably good, sales showing quite 
an increase over the same month of last year. The move- 
ment of Guns, Cutlery, Silver Ware, Toy Wagons and 
other holiday goods has been enormous, and the stocks 
of jobbers in these lines are about exhausted. Business 
just now is dropping off a little on account of Christmas 
being so near and things will be rather quiet until after 
the first of January. Quite a number of salesmen are in 
the house or at home spending their holiday vacation. 

A number of spring orders have already been taken 
and the salesmen who are on the road are sending in 
quite a number of spring bills, particularly in the Sad- 
dlery and Harness line. We look for the regular spring 
trade to open early in the South this year, and believe 
that it will be one of the largest and most satisfactory 
years that the Hardware jobbers in the South have ever 
had. 

The year now drawing to a close has been rather an 
unusual year for the merchants of the South, and con- 
sidering the number of calamities that have occurred we 
think the trade has fared unusually well. To review the 
past year a little we will say that a little more than 12 
months ago the big slump in cotton came, curtailing busi- 
ness a great deal all over the South and from which 
the merchants did not recover for several months. Then 
in February the terrible weather set in, which lasted for 
nearly four weeks, and simply paralyzed business 
throughout the country. In the early summer, when 
things were beginning to pick up and the people had re- 
covered from their other troubles, the yellow fever broke 
out, and from that time until fall business was hampered 
and interfered with by yellow fever and quarantine laws. 
All of these things are now behind us and future sailing 
looks bright and we do not see anything to prevent us 
from enjoying a good business the coming year as con- 
ditions in the South were never better. We wish The 
Iron Age and its many readers a Merry Christmas and 
a Prosperous and Happy New Year. 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—Jobbers’ stocks have been considerably 
depleted by the continuous demand upon them owing to 
the unusual consumption during the past weeks. Orders 
placed during the last month and a half are in excess of 
mill shipments, causing delays in deliveries. Mills are 
rigidly adhering to the rule of not accepting orders for 
shipment later than 60 days after the date of ordering. 
Specifications are coming in freely and new business is 
being booked in anticipation of an advance near the first 
of the year. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
plus actual freight to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Ce 00 SOs. 5 oa eciedanerdeiacsaamed swe $1.80 
Carload lots to retail merchants................... 1.85 


New York.—Thus far this month the distribution of 
small lots of Nails from store has been in excess of the 
same period during November. The continued open 
weather has permitted the continuance of building oper- 
ations to a remarkable degree for the season. The mar- 
ket is generally well maintained at regular prices. Quo- 
tations for small lots from store are on the basis of $2.05. 


Chicago.—Jobbers are placing heavy contracts with 
the mills for 60-day requirements, the impending advance 
no doubt having considerable effect on the size of the 
individual orders. Not that there is any speculation, but 
the jobbers are unusually anxious to be well covered in 
the event of an advance. The tonnage placed with the 
mills this month promises to break all records for the 
closing month of the year and the present prices, which 
are extremely low considering the general range of Iron 
and Steel values, has influenced buying to almost as great 
an extent as the heavy demand, which continues on ac- 
count of the open weather. Jobbers’ and dealers’ stocks 
are, however, generally low and replenishment orders 
are numerous. Quotations are unchanged, as follows: 
$1.95 in car lots to jobbers and $2 in car lots to retailers, 
with an advance of 5 cents for less than car lots from 
mills. 


Pittsburgh.—We note a continued heavy demand for 
Wire Nails, new orders being received by the mills very 
freely, while specifications on contracts are also coming 
in at a rapid rate. The feeling prevails that prices of 
Wire Nails may soon be advanced, possitly about the 
holidays, and the trade is placing liberal orders in view 
of this expected advance. It is quite likely that a meet- 
irg of the Wire Nail interests will be held in the latter 
part of this month and an advance of about 10 cents a 
xeg will probably ve made. There is still some shortage 
in steel among the mills and the supply oc cars is only 
fair. Prices are firm and we are advised that all the 
leading mills are adhering closely to official figures. 
We quote Wire Nails at $1.80 in carloads to the largest 
jobbing trade and $1.85 in carloads to retail merchants, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of deliv- 
ery, terms 60 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days. 


Cut Nails.—A fairly active demand exists and mills 
are endeavoring to restrict production to conform with 
actual demand as far as possible. Quotations are as 
follows: $1.70, base, for carload lots, f.0.b. Pittsburgh ; 
$1.75 for less than carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; $1.85 for 
carload lots, on dock, New York; $1.90 for less than car- 
loads, on dock, New York. Iron Cut Nails at points 
west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh are held at 5 to 10 cents 
advance on Steel Cut Nails. 

New York.—Demand is about in the usual proportion 
to that of Wire Nails andisfairin volume. Small lots are 
generally quoted from store at $1.95 base, the exception 
being a few cheaper Nails, of which there are broken 
stocks. 

Chicago. — Local jobbers report steady demand for 
Nails, and stocks are very low and mill shipments un- 
satisfactory. Prices are firmly maintained and another 
advance would not be surprising in view of the high 
prices prevailing for raw material. We quote Steel Cut 
Nails at $1.90 to $1.95 in car lots and Iron Cut Nails $2 
to $2.05. 

Pittsburgh. Some of the mills making Cut Nails are 
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having difficulty in getting raw material, which is delay- 
ing shipments to some extent. We note a moderate de- 
mand and the tone of the market is very firm. Some of 
the mills that are pretty well sold up are asking a pre- 
mium of about 5 cents a keg for prompt shipment. Quo- 
tations are as follows: $1.70, base, for carload lots, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh ; $1.75 for less that carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh ; 
$1.85 for carload lots, on dock, New York; $1.90 for less 
than carloads, on dock, New York. Iron Cut Nails at 
points west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh are held at 10 
cents advance on Steel Cut Nails. 


Barb Wire.—Most of the business engaging the atten- 
tion of the mills is filling specifications on contract orders. 
It is anticipated that after the first of the year orders 
will be received in large volume. Quotations are as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: 

Painted. Galv. 


Jobbers, carload lots.......cccccccsecsecse $1.95 $2.25 
POORINOEG, GCOTNNNE TO. occccccccccesccece 2.00 2.30 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 2.10 2.40 


Chicago.—Demand is limited almost entirely to small 
lots for shipment to the South and Southwest. Jobbers 
throughout the West and Northwest are not expected to 
place contracts for their requirements until after the first 
of the year. Quotations remain unchanged: To jobbers, 
Chicago, car lots, Painted, $2.10; Galvanized, $2.40; to 
retailers, car lots, $2.15; Galvanized, $2.45; retailers, less 
than car lots, Painted, $2.25; Galvanized, $2.55; Staples, 
Bright, in car lots to jobbers, $2.05; Galvanized, $2.35; 
car lots to retailers, 10 cents extra, with an additional 5 
cents for less than car lots. 


Pittsburgh.—Current tonnage is light but specifica- 
tions on contracts continue to come in very freely. It 
is expected that the large jobbing trade will place orders 
for spring business shortly after the first of the year. It 
is said that stocks of Barb Wire in the hands of jobbers 
are much lighter than usual at this season. Some in 
the trade look for an advance in prices of Wire in the 
latter part of this month. We quote Painted Barb Wire 
at $1.95 and Galvanized at $2.25 in carload lots to the 
large jobbing trade, with the usual advance of $1 a ton 
to retailers in carload lots, f.o.b Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 
2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days. 


Smooth Fence Wire.—The mills are engaged in ship- 
ping specifications received on contract orders, which are 
coming in freely. The tone of the market is firm at the 
following quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

ES: Se ee reer os - $1.65 
EU SIND 855 cs rn koh 4 wh b6s pk kd DS bo onee ald 1.70 

The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 
The other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take 
the usual advances, as follows: 

6to% 10 1112412413 14 15 16 


Annenled...... Base $0.05 10 15 .25 .B5 45 5d 
Galvanized. .. . $0.30 35 eo 45 26 26 is6 1:15 


Chicago.—Specifications on contracts placed some 
time ago continue very heavy and in many cases are in 
excess of mill shipments. Little new business is being 
placed, however. Quotations are unchanged as follows: 
$1.80, f.o.b. Chicago, in car lots, and car lots to retailers, 
$1.85. 


Pittsburgh.—New business being placed is small but 
buyers are specifying very freely on contracts and ship- 
ments from the mills continue heavy. There is still 
some trouble in getting prompt deliveries of steel and 


this is likely to continue for some time. Prices are firm . 


and there is a general expectation of an advance before 
January 1. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b Pittsburgh, 
60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 


Hatchets.—There has been a good deal of opposition 
on the part of the jobbing trade to the rule under which 
the associated manufacturers of Hatchets have been work- 
ing, that the rebates paid to their customers should be 
conditional on loyalty—that is, on their customers pur- 
chasing exclusively association goods. In view of this 
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opposition and the decided feeling of the trade that they 
should be free to buy wherever they please we are ad- 
vised that the association has agreed to withdraw the 
objectionable restriction. 


Copper Products.—There have been some further ad- 
vances in Copper products, as intimated, since last week. 
Copper wire, bare and insulated, has moved up % cent 
per pound, to 20% cents, Brass Sheets to 12% per cent., 
Brass Wire to 121% and 15 per cent. discounts respectively, 
according to sizes, Brass Rods to 15 and 5 per cent. and 
Brazed Tubes to 25 per cent. discount, for both Brass and 
Copper. There appears to be a fairly good business at 
the enhanced prices, although naturally the bulk of the 
trade is being executed at lower rates under contracts 
made at the various levels of the advancing market. 


Stoves.—At the annual meeting of the Western Asso- 
ciation of Stove Manufacturers, which was held December 
12 at St. Louis, it was made evident that a very firm 
tone characterizes the market for Cast Iron Stoves and 
Ranges. The general prosperity of the country and the 
high prices prevailing for raw materials contribute di- 
rectly to the strength of the market, Pig Iron prices hav- 
ing advanced from 30 to 35 per cent. since the last prices 
were established. In view of this condition of things 
a number of the manufacturers announce an advance of 
5 per cent., but it would appear that some manufactur- 
ers, especially those not affiliated with the association, 
are holding to former quotations. Others have with- 
drawn quotations and are declining to accept business be-’ 
yond 90-day delivery on Ranges. The demand for Heat- 
ers, Cook Stoves and Ranges during the year has been 
exceptionally heavy, breaking apparently all records in 
the history of the trade. 


Window Glass.—Shipments from factories have shown 
some improvement during the week owing to an increase 
in demand, due probably to the low quotations which have 
recently been made. Prices at which factories are selling 
Glass are said to represent a money loss on every box. 
As a result some of the financially weaker factories have 
gone out of blast and others are expected to follow. The 
productive capacity of the country if all the factories 
were in operation would no doubt exceed requirements. 
In the local market demand is light and quotations are 
as follows: First three brackets, single, 90 and 10 to 90 
and 20 per cent. discount; all other sizes, 90 and 5 to 90 
and 10 per cent. discount. The market is unsettled. Offi- 
cial announcement was made last week by John Pitcairn, 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, that a proposition to increase the 
capital stock of the company $5,000,000 would be placed 
before the stockholders at the annual meeting to be held 
in Pittsburgh on February 13. The directors propose to 
build a new Plate Glass plant at Crystal City, Mo., with a 
capacity of at least 6,000,000 feet of Glass per year, and 
the additional $5,000,000 will be used for building these 
works. 

Linseed Oil.—Owing to a report of a shortage in the 
India Flax Seed crop, which has been followed by quite 
active buying of seed for export and an advance in domes- 
tic Seed, some crushers have advanced prices of Oil. De- 
mand is light and is expected to continue so for some 
time. Quotations, on the basis of Raw Oil, range from 
386 to 38 cents per gallon for prompt delivery. 

Spirits Turpentine.—According to Southern reports 
the different Turpentine interests have formed a combina- 
tion by which all friction is to be eliminated. A minimum 
price of Turpentine has been established for a term of 
tive years, it is understood; also production is to be 
reduced so as to make the supply less than the demand. 
Local prices have advanced about 3 cents during the week 
in sympathy with the Southern market. New York quota- 
tions are as follows, according to quantity: Oil Barrels, 
6714 to 68 cents; Machine Made Barrels, 68 to 68% cents 
per gallon. 

Rope.—With the advance of the season orders are 
falling off somewhat in volume, though demand con- 
tinues fairly active. Under this condition the market 
may show some weakness, as is not unusual under sim- 
ilar circumstances. The usual revival of business for the 
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spring months is anticipated by the manufacturers to 
show itself by the middle of January or the first of Feb- 
ruary. Quotations are as follows: Pure Manila, 12% 
cents; B quality, 11% cents; Pure Sisal, 91% cents; No. 2 
quality Sisal, 8 cents per pound. 


——_ o> oe ____ -—- 


CHARLES WEILAND. 


HARLES WEILAND, 147-149 Chambers street, New 
C York, is a large wholesaler of Hardware and related 
goods, prominent among which are Mechanics’ Tools, Cut- 
lery and House Furnishing Goods. The business was 
established in 1882 under the most primitive auspices in 
Grand street, near the East River; was later moved to 
the Bowery, but for the greater portion of the entire 
period has been at the above address. As the business 
grew additional space has been taken until there are 
now a total of 16 floors, many of which run the entire 
length of the block to 129-131 Reade street. Considera- 
ble space is given to sampling, but aside from the neces- 
sary room for offices, receiving, packing and shipping, 
the various floors are provided with shelves for holding 
open stock, in addition to other space for original cases. 
A large part of the business has developed into the hand- 
ling of only first quality goods, but Mr. Weiland has long 
made a specialty of buying blocks of Hardware, either 
first or second quality, and goods which for many reasons 
are classed as jobs. No stock is too large for absorption 
if terms can be agreed on, it often happening that a 
manufacturer finds it expedient for reasons satisfactory 
to himself to sacrifice a line on which he is overstocked 
or which is to be discontinued. The goods are marketed 
both by catalogue and road salesmen, among Hardware 
merchants and to general stores principally. 

caste scliaicelaictas ttt 


THE BRASS MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


HE Association of Brass Manufacturers of the United 
States, of which Wm. M. Webster, Chicago, is com- 
missioner, held its annual meeting at the Hollenden Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio, December 11 and 12. It was one of the 
most successful and well attended meetings in the history 
of the association. Some very valuable papers were read, 
among them one on the subject of cost by J. G. Murdock, 
Jr., of Cincinnati, and a uniform method or system of 
arriving at costs was adopted. 

Owing to the high prices of copper and other raw ma- 
terials an advance in prices of 10 per cent. was deemed 
advisable. The following were elected to membership: 
Hoffman & Billings Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Clum & Atkinson, Rochester, N. Y.; P. Healey, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, E. C. Regester, Baltimore, Md.; trus- 
tees, A. S. Hills, Haydenville, Mass.; F. K. Dibley, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; W. D. McRea, Detroit, Mich.; Theo. 
Ahrens, Jr., Louisville, Ky.; W. G. Radcliffe, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Wm. Ivy, St. Louis, Mo. 

The next meeting will be held in Washington, D. C., 
in February. 

+e 

The Thorndale Hardware Company, Thorndale, 
Texas, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000, purchasing the stock of May & Tattsche. 


Hiskey & O’Meara have removed their Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Stove, Implement, Paint and Sporting 
Goods stock from Havensville to Emmett, Kan. 


A. E. Kneeland has disposed of his business in Har- 
rington, Kan., to the Harrington Hardware Company, 
which continues at the old stand. 


Nichols & Rankin Company, Burlington, Iowa, have 
sold their branch store at Raritan, Il]., to Perry Cooper. 


A. H. Sheldon & Co., Janesville, Wis.. have lately 
incorporated under ihe name of Sheldon Hardware Com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $25,000. 


TRADE ITEMS. 


AMERICAN SupPLy Company, Mobile, Ala., has lately 
opened a new store at 16 South Commerce street, the 
company’s warehouses being located at 15 and 17 South 
Commerce street and 14 and 16 South Front street. The 
company is now better equipped than ever before to take 
care of orders intrusted to them for a large and com- 
prehensive line of Railway and Mill Supplies. 


THE L. 8S. Srarretr Company, Athol, Mass., maker of 
fine Mechanical Tools, announces that it has purchased 
the Leveling Instrument and Transit business of the 
Richardson-Oliver Company, Athol, Mass., formerly C. 
I’. Richardson & Son, who for many years made a line 
of Leveling Instruments adapted for the use of architects, 
carpenters, stone masons and others. The Starrett Com- 
pany will hereafter produce and market these Tools in 
connection with its present extensive line. 


NATIONAL CUTLERY COMPANY, Detroit, Mich., is eall- 
ing special attention to its line of S. & S. Butcher 
Knives, which are sold under a guarantee that they 
are of even temper and free from soft or hard spots and 
will hold an edge. The Knives are described as forged 
by skilled workmen from a special formula steel for 
which strong claims are made. 


A MEETING of the Executive Committee of the Ken- 
tucky Retail Hardware and Stove Dealers’ Association 
was held in Louisville on the 14th inst. to complete ar- 
rangements for the annual convention, which will be held 
in that city on February 20, 21 and 22. The meeting will 
be held at the Galt House, where space in rooms will be 
rented to exhibitors at reasonable rates, particulars in 
regard to which may be obtained from the hotel manage- 
ment direct. The banquet will also be held at the Galt 
House. 

Avueustus D. Lames, an old resident of Chicago and 
pioneer in the Hardware business, died December 17, aged 
74. Mr. Lamb was born at Tioga, Pa® He came to Chi- 
cago in 1853, entering the employ of the Hardware firm 
of Eddy & Butler. A few years later he entered the firm 
of Tuttle, Bartlett & Co., which was afterward reorgan- 
ized under the name of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., 
in which firm he was a partner until he left to organize 
the business of Brintnall, Lamb & Co. He retired from 
uctive business ten years ago. Mr. Lamb was married in 
1859 to Anna E. Bissell and is survived by an only son, 
Benjamin B. Lamb. 


THe CHATTANOOGA BROKERAGE CoMPANY, which recent- 
ly commenced the manufacturers’ agency business in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., has changed its firm style to J. S. Lupton 
& Co. It was found that a grain concern was operating 


under the same name. 
_ —-o——— 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this 
column torequest from manufacturers price- 
lists, catalogues, quotations, &c., relating to gen- 
eral lines of goods. 


REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manu- 
facturers may desire to communicate. 


From R. WoopMAN Mrc. & SuppLy CoMPANY, 63 Oliver 
street, Boston, Mass., whose plant was somewhat damaged 
by fire and water on the 12th inst. This will entail slight 
delay in filling orders until insurance is adjusted. The 
company’s collection of catalogues was destroyed. 


From Batt Suppty CoMPANy, 370 King street, Charles- 
ton, S. C., which is adding a line of Hardware and Agri- 
cultural Implements to its former Paint, Oil and Glass 
business. 

—_—__~-@—___— 

The Iuka Hardware Company, Iuka, Miss., has in- 
corporated, with a .capital stock of $10,000, to deal in 
Hardware, Stoves, Farming Implements and kindred 
lines. The incorporators are W. O. Jackson, W. W. 
Harvey, W. J. Brinkley and L. D. Alsobrook. 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us duplicate copies of catalogues, price- 
lists, éc., one copy for our catalogue department in New 
York and another for our London office; and at the same 
time to call our attention to any new goods or additions 
to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be made, 
besides the brief reference to the catalogue or price-list 
in this column. 


Wma. SHIMeER, Son & Co., Freemansburg, Pa.: Il- 
lustrated circular relating to Toy Pistols, Cannon and 
Bombs. 

DILLON-GRISWOLD WIRE Company, Sterling, IIL: 
Booklets referring to Griswold and Sterling Diamond 
Field Fence; also price-list of Griswold patent Steel Wire 
Bale Ties. 


Bowers RUBBER COMPANY, San Francisco, Cal.: Cata- 
logue of Rubber Hose, Belting and Packing, Mats, Tiling, 
Hose Carts, Reels and Brass Goods; also circular re- 
ferring to Dods’ Cross Expansion Piston Packing. 





WiILey & RUSSELL Mra. Company, Greenfield, Mass. : 
Catalogue No. 33, referring to patent screw cutting and 
other labor saving Machinery and Tools. 


Forest City Bir & Toot Company, Rockford, IIL: 
Catalogue G, 48 pages, illustrating and describing Wood 
Boring Bits, Hollow Mortising Chisels, Common Mortis- 
ing Chisels and other Tools. 


THE STANDARD ScaALeE & Supply Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: Folder illustrating and listing a few selections from 
the company’s extensive line of Standard Scales. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, Jeannette, Pa.: 
Catalogue of Rubber Belting, Hose and Fittings, Pack- 
ing and Specialties. 


THE Durr Mre. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Special 
bulletin of Duff Roller Bearing Ratchet Screw Jacks and 
Improved Roller Fearing Screw Jacks. 


JOSEPH STOKES RUBBER COMPANY, Trenton, N. J.: 
Catalogue of Rubber Belting, Hose, Packing, Blankets, 
Matting and Specialties. 


A. LescHEN & Sons Rore Company, 920-922 North 
First street, St. Louis, Mo.: Catalogue No. 26 of Wire 
Rope, Manila and Sisal Rope and Cordage, Tackle 
Blocks, &c. 


VooRHEES RUBBER MraG. COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J.: 
Catalogue of Rubber Hose and Belting, Mats and Matting, 
Brass Fittings, &c. 


J. E. Ruoaps & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.: Illustrated 
catalogue price-list devoted to Belting and Rubber Goods. 


SuperRIonR SPRING HINGE Company, 15 South Canal 
street, Chicago, Ill.: Illustrated circular and price-list 
relating to Superior Ball Bearing, Adjustable Tension 
Floor Spring Hinges and Superior Door Holders. 


NEW JERSEY CAR Spring & RuspBer Company, Jersey 
City, N. J. : Catalogue of Rubber Belting, Hose, Packing, 
Mats, Matting and Specialties. 


DUNHAM, CARRIGAN & HAYDEN CoMPANY, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and 127 Duane street, New York: Attractive 


hanger sign in the interest of Clean Cut Tools and 
Cutlery. 
Oe 


CALENDARS, &c. 


IVER JOHNSTON’s ARMS & CycLe Works, Fitchburg, 
Mass.: Large hanger calendar, with monthly sheets. 

SuPERIOR SPRING HINGE CoMPANy, Chicago, Ill.: Desk 
calendar, with monthly sheets. 

JOHNSTON HARVESTER COMPANY, Batavia, N. Y.: At- 
tractive colored hanger, calling attention to the com- 
pany’s products. 

Hopkins & ALLEN ARMS CoMPANY, Norwich, Conn.: 
Large hanger calendar, with monthly sheets. 

SHIRLEY Rapiator & FouNpRy Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind.: Hanger calendar, with sheets for each week. 

PHILADELPHIA LAWN Mower Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Monthly calendar for desk use. 
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Recommendations of the Post 
Office Department. 


FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. 


WASHINeTON, D. C., December 19, 1905. 

HE forthcoming annual reports of the Second, Third 
and Fourth Assistant Postmasters-General will fur- 
nish some highly interesting details, showing not only 
the bases for the recommendations of Postmaster-General 
Cortelyou, published in The Iron Age- last week, but also 
the particular line of reasoning adopted by his aides in 
making their suggestions with respect to the domestic 
parcels post, the reduction of postage on merchandise, 
the extension of the rural free delivery service, &c. The 
extracts from these reports presented below will no doubt 
be read with much interest by Hardware merchants, and 
it is an encouraging fact that, while certain of the recom- 
mendations are distinctly adverse to the welfare of the 
retail trade, in other respects the reports disclose an 
attitude on the part of the Postmaster-General’s assist- 
ants that will be most helpful to the retailers in their 

contest with the giant catalogue concerns, Perhaps 


The Most Significant Feature 


of the three reports is the short chapter devoted by Sec- 
ond Assistant Postmaster-General Shallenberger to a dis- 
cussion of the proposition to establish a domestic parcels 
post. It appears from General Shallenberger’s remarks 
that his recommendations form the basis of the Post- 
master-General’s statement, published in this corre- 
spondence last week, outlining the objections to the 
establishment of a parcels post. It will be remembered, 
however, that General Shallenberger makes no reference 
to the advisability of installing an experimental parcels 
post, but on the contrary emphasizes the enormous cost 
that would have to be met should the United States at- 
tempt to follow the example of the comparatively small 
European countries where merchandise in large quan- 
tities is conveyed by the postal service. General Shal- 
lenberger says: 


There has been a good deal of discussion In the public press 
during the past year for and against the establishment of a do- 
mestic parcels post in the Untied States. In this country a uni- 
form rate of postage, regardless of the distances over which the 
mails must be transported, has been firmly established as a 
sound principle of postal administration. If a domestic parcels 
post were established under such conditions there would be in- 
volved either a high rate of postage or a large deficit in the 
attempt te compete with the express companies, thoroughly or- 
ganized for handling parcels under the zone system, charging in 
proportion to distance carried. The parcels post would naturally 


GET ALI, THE LONG DISTANCE PARCELS, 

which would be carried at a loss, and the express companies ail 
the short distance parcels, because zone rates would be less than 
postage rates. ‘To be effective a domestic parcels post would 
have to be organized on practically the same lines as the express 
companies conduct their business in this country and as parcels 
post service is conducted in other countries. The rates of post- 
age would have to be reduced below the rate charged by the ex- 
press companies, and a large deficit would inevitably be incurred. 
The present facilities of the postal service, organized primarily 
for the transportation of letters, news and small packages, 
would have to be enormously increased if it were determined to 
adopt such a parcels post system as has been urged by some of 
our people. 

UNWISE. 

This office is of the opinion that it would be unwise to ask 
authority of Congress for the establishment of a separate parcels 
post in the domestic service at this time, but it is earnestly 
recommended that third and fourth class mail matter be merged 
at the rate of 1 cent for each 2 ounces. This could be done 
without the necessity of rearranging the service. All merchandise 
parcels not exceeding 4 pounds in weight would continue to be 
carried in ordinary pouches and sacks at one-half the rate now 
charged and afford opportunity for distributing light packages 
to a multitude of places not reached by the express companies, 
and at a cost sufficient to reimburse the Government for actual 
cost of carriage. 


It is greatly to be regretted that General Shallenberger 
did not content himself with the very businesslike argd- 
ments presented against the establishment of a domestic 
parcels post. His plea for a reduction in the merchandise 
rate from 16 to 8 cents per pound will serve to encourage 
the catalogue houses in their effort to secure this most 
valuable concession, which would mean the saving of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars of postage annually. 
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This project was originally brought forward by Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General Madden, and its advocacy 
by General Shallenberger will surprise those who have 
followed with satisfaction the Second Assistant’s rational 
and conservative course. 


Consolidation of Third and Fourth Class Matter. 


The proposition to consolidate third and fourth class 
mail matter, thereby providing merchandise with a post- 
age rate of 8 cents per pound, recommended by General 
Shallenberger, is somewhat amplified by Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General Madden in his report, and it is evi- 
dent that the Department is preparing to bring all possi- 
ble influence to bear to secure the enactment of the neces- 
sary legislation to reduce the merchandise rate. Retail- 
ers in all lines should take warning and lose no time in 
presenting their views to their respective Senators and 
Representatives, and especially to Hon. Jesse Overstreet 
of Indiana, chairman of the House Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. Gé@neral Madden says: 


in the interest of better postal administration and more effi- 
cient postal seryice for the public, 1 beg to present for your most 
sericus consideration, and possibly for submission to Congress, 
the question of a thorough revision of all the laws in relation to 
the classification of mail matter except that of the first class, 
which is composed of letters, United States postal cards and 
private post cards. 

The matter of classifying the mails should be so simple that 
any postmaster, or any other person, ought to be able to deter- 
mine the rate accurately and beyond doubt. There should be no 
necessity for a postmaster, when matter is presented for mailing, 
to submit the question to the Department for the consideration 
of experts in order to determine what rate should be charged, as 
is now so often necessary under our complicated classification 
System. 

As between matter of the third and fourth classes there is 
much difficulty of correct and satisfactory administration. It 
often happens that similar matter mailed at one post office at 
the third-class rate is at another post office, due to the different 
interpretation of the postmaster there, required to be prepaid at 
the fourth-class rate. This is a great annoyance to the public, 
and it is unjust and a great hardship to patrons of the service. 
It can he corrected only by a ruling of the Department. One of 
the postmasters is, of course, wrong in his interpretation. This 
is expensive to the person who is required to pay the higher 
rate, if it be improper, and that sort of thing brings reproach 
upon the service. ‘The consolidation of the third and fourth 
classes, which I recommend, will correct this. Simplification is 
what is needed, and needed badly, and it should be carried to the 
utmost. The interests of the Government and of the public 
require an entirely new classification law as to matter now 
falling within the second, third and fourth classes in order to 
establish the mail service on up to date conditions. There has 
been a complete revolution in the commer¢ial world since the 
passage in 1879 of the present classification act. It does not 
meet modern needs. The classification laws should be modern- 
ized. 


Three Classes. 


In summarizing his recommendations General Madden 
says: 


That Congress be asked to enact simpler provisions for the 
classification of all mail matter and to subdivide all mail matter 
into three classes, the first class to consist of letters, postal 
cards and post cards and all matter sealed against inspection ; 
the second class to consist of all printed matter, with special 
provision for the treatment of and a special rate for newspapers 
and periodicals; the third class to consist of all matter not in- 
cluded in the first two; the rate of postage for each class and 
the subdivisions of ihe second class to be determined after a 
consideration of the cost of the service rendered and the necessi- 
ties for revenue. 

That Congress be asked to enact, in the event of the failure 
of the next preceding recommendation, that the third and fourth 
classes of mail matter be consolidated. 


Parcels Post on Rural Routes. 


Hardly less interesting than the recommendations of 
his colleagues are those brought forward by Fourth As- 
sistant Postmaster-General DeGraw. Ignoring entirely 
the subject of the delivery of mail on rural routes by box 
number only, Mr. DeGraw renews the recommendation of 
former Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General Bristow for 
the establishment of a sort of parcels post on rural routes 
and limited to mail matter eminating from the distribut- 
ing office. Mr. DeGraw says: 

It is believed that a special rate of postage on books and mer- 
chandise carried on rura! routes, to be transported only to and 
from the distributing office, with a low limitation on the weight 
per package, if established with proper safeguards, would en- 
hance the postal revenues or at least turn to the Department 


the revenue on the express package business carried on by the 
carriers on request of patrons. : 


With the establishment of rural mail delivery and the in- 
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creasing extension of rural telephone service by private inter- 
ests there has grown up a demand by the patrons of the rural 
service for the delivery of small packages of merchandise, such 
as food stuffs, tobacco, dry goods, drugs, &c., on an order to the 
local merchant by telephone or otherwise. The value of these 
packages of merchandise is usually small, and the present rate of 
postage of 1 cent per cunce is practically prohibitive. The patron 
or mereharpt cannot afford to pay 16 cents for the delivery of a 
pound of coffee or tobacco or similar article, but if a special rate 
were established on such matter from the distributing office for 
delivery to any patron on the rural routes from that office it 
would be a great convenience to the patrons and become a source 
of revenue to the Department. 

It is therefore recommended that the Congress fix a rate of 3 
cents per pound or any fractional ‘part thereof on packages of 
books or merchandise not exceeding 5 pounds mailed at the dis- 
tributing post office of any rural free delivery route for delivery 
toa patron of said route. This rate should apply only to packages 
deposited at the local post office for delivery to boxes of patrons 
on routes emanating from that office, and not to mail transmitted 
from one office to another, The rate of 3 cents per pound would 
be ample remuneration for the Department, because there is no 
expense for railway transportation, and the system by which 
these packages are to be delivered is already established, and 
such delivery would entail no additional expense upon the De- 
partment. A special stamp could be provided for this class of 
mail matter, 


Mail Order Houses Chief Beneficiaries. 


When this suggestion was made a year ago it was fa- 
vored in some sections as likely to be of advantage to the 
local retailer in the delivery of small purchases to his 
customers on rural routes. It has since been very care- 
fully analyzed, however, and it is now believed that such 
a service would be of chief advantage to the mail order 
houses in furnishing them with a very cheap method of 
distributing their catalogues. At. present these catalogues 
are circulated at a cost of about 32 cents each. If shipped 
by freight to a single individual residing in a town from 
which rural routes radiate they could be there mailed and 
distributed by rural carriers at 12 cents.each, thus effect- 
ing a saving of 20 cents each, or an economy of $20 on a 
sufficient number of catalogues to cover a single route. 
An average of five routes usually radiate from a single 
office, so that the saving in postage would thus amount to 
about $100 for each distributing office, a profit from 
which need be subtracted only a very small sum to cover 
the freight charge on the bulk package and a,small com- 
mission to the party receiving and mailing the catalogues. 


Growth of the Rural Service. 


Mr. DeGraw furnishes some very interesting statistics 
showing the progressive growth of the rural service and 
the conditions which are to be imposed for the regula- 
tion of its extension in the future. The growth of the 
service since its inauguration in 1897 is shown in the fol- 


lowing table: 
Routes in 


liscal year. Appropriation. operation. 
eich gS tar Sh as aoe eae a Re RL See $40,000 83 
SUED h o.ec baled ooerlbk ae 64bue oad oe 50,000 148 
Ms ath a.nbih bvie Ape W wiht + 0.6m ee lee 150,000 391 
SDS Sch tall Sigh’ tri) Wadham wibinale ca edi mee , 450,000 1,276 
A ee Tee ee ee 1,750,000 4,301 
Es Ww. s sSNA madre ee Seba ee ow ate 38,993,740 8,466 
icatinrnch ninth shun Ricans’. ork dash ice 8,054,400 15,119 
re ee ee ee a 2,921,700 24,566 
7 ee a ee 21,116,600 32,055 


The Estimates for the Coming Year 
are presented as follows: 

There were in service on June 30, 1905, 32,055 carriers, and 
it is estimated that service will be installed during the current 
fiscal year on 6119 routes, making a total of 38,174 routes in op- 
eration June 30, 1906, To maintain the service of these carriers 
for the ensuing fiscal year will require $26,989,628. 

lor the two years previous to the current calendar year the 
average number of routes recommended for establishmeat was 
approximately 600 per month. For the current calendar year 
it is estimated that this average will be about 550 per month, 
and believing that there will be a decline in the number of peti- 
tions filed and cases favorably reported, the number of routes 
recommended for establishment during the ensuing fiscal year, 
at a conservative estimate, will not exceed 5040; and estimating 
the average salary of the carriers on the proposed routes at 
$696 per annum, there will be required to install this service, 
eppertioning it by months throughout the fiscal year, $1.834,900 
This makes a grand total for the pay of rural letter carriers of 
$28,824,528, which is incorporated in the estimate in round num- 
bers—namely, $28,825,000. 


County Service. 


Regarding the development of the service, and espe- 
cially the installation of what is known as complete 
‘ 
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county service—a matter of much moment to retail mer- 
chants in those sections where such complete servicé is 
established—Mr,. DeGraw says: 

The purpose of rural free delivery is to carry the mails dflily 

on a fixed line of travel—to people who would otherwise have 
to go a mile or more to a post office to receive their mail. It is 
required that roads traversed shall be kept in good condition, Un- 
obstructed by gates; that there must be no unbridged creeks or 
streams not fordable at all seasons of the year, and that éf&th 
route of 24 or more miles in length domiciles 100 or more fiin- 
ilies. Routes less than 24 miles long are in emergencies est&b- 
lished where they cannot be made the standard length, but in 
such cases a proportionate number of families is required. 

In the interest of safe and economical administration it is 
recommended that a possible patronage of 100 families on a 
standard route of 24 miles, or a proportionate number of fain- 
ilies on routes of less length, and that roads in good condition, 
unobstructed by gates, with all streams fordable at all ordinaty 
seasons of the year, should be made by law conditions precedetit 
to the establishment of rural free delivery service; provided that 
in completing service in a county the average patronage ptr 
route may not be less than 90 families; and further, that ser¥- 
ice on rural routes be limited to one delivery and one collection 
daily, to be made at the same time. 

Where service has been established on petition for individual 
routes, it is found that after the most careful planning in laying 
out the service there are here and there sections of available 
territory without it; the completion of service under such cond! 
tions is taken up by counties, and has come to be known aé 
“county service.” In this way practically the entire rural pop- 
ulation of a county is given the benefit of daily delivery. This 
work, considering the expense involved, is confined to territory 
where it is found that existing service is fully appreciated and 
where other conditions are favorable to successful operation. 
On June 30, 1905, county service was in operation in 283 coun- 
ties, having been installed in 134 counties during the year. 
Since that date orders have been issued for the inauguration of 
service in 62 additional counties. 


In Recapitulating the Recommendations 
of the Postmaster-General and his three assistants it 
appears that the proposition for the establishment of a 
domestic parcels post is opposed chiefly on the score of 
cost; that the plan for the consolidation of third and 
fourth class mail matter, thereby providing a merchandise 
rate of 8 cents per pound, is strongly favored; that the 
Bristow scheme authorizing a species of parcels post on 
rural routes is advocated by the Fourth Assistant Post- 
master-General, but not by his superior officer, Mr. Cortel- 
you; and that both the Postmaster-General and the 
Fourth Assistant are disposed to adopt a far more con- 
servative policy with respect to the extension of the 
rural free delivery service than has heretofore been fol- 


lowed. Ww. L. C. 
—_——_» +e 


AVERY STAMPING COMPANY. 


HE AVERY STAMPING COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Z has just issued catalogue No. 2, which shows that 
the company makes a full line of Cleveland Pattern Hol- 
low Back Dirt Shovels, Spades, Eastern and Western 
Pattern Scoops and patented Plain Back Shovels and 
Spades; also Special Locomotive Firing Scoops, Gashouse 
Charging Scoops, Furnace Scoops, Brass Scoops for spe- 
cial purposes, Galvanized Shovels and Scoops for salt 
works, Perforated and Galvanized Scoops for handling 
crushed ice, Ore Shovels, extra heavy Tamping and 
Plain Handled Railroad Track Shovels, Molders’ Shovels, 
Steel Snow Shovels, Ash Shovels, Sidewalk Cleaners and 
Post Hole Diggers. The catalogue gives illustrations, di- 
mensions, weights, special list numbers, as well as list 
prices of sizes, styles, patterns, brands and grades and 


finish. 
—_— ——_ +e 


CALIFORNIA HARDWARE COMPANY’S NEW 
CATALOGUE. 


HE CALIFORNIA HARDWARE COMPANY, Los 
T Angeles, Cal., has just issued its first general Hard- 
ware catalogue. It is of the loose-leaf style and contains 
about 900 pages, each 10% x 95 inches, which, however, 
are paged to 1100, thus allowing for future inserts. II- 
lustrated and described are large assortments of Builders’ 
and Shelf Hardware, Cutlery, Table Ware and House- 
furnishing Goods, Ammunition, Mining, Mill and Black- 
smiths’ Supplies, Mechanics’ Tools, Pipe Fittings and 
Steam Goods, Metals and other kindred merchandise. 
The book reflects much credit on the company and will 
doubtless be appreciated by its many customers, 
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TRADE WINNING METHODS 


This department is for the description of ap- 
proved methods of carrying on and extending 
business, and a cordial invitation is given to 
merchants to co-operate in the effort to make it 
suggestive and of practical use to the trade. 


WINTER SCENES FOR THE SHOW WINDOW. 


BY F. B. M. 


SKATES 


A man may be Strictly Temperate 
and yet have a‘' SKATE ON.” 


EL keep LOCKS with KE Y Holes 
suitable for this kind of SKATE. 
Tae other kinds of SKATES 


we are allowed to sell to minors, both 
Boys and Girls. 





close at hand. If you wish to make this the “ ban- 
ner year” and sell more Skates and Sleds than ever be- 
fore, then you will be interested in trying what I have 
to suggest. Having endeavored to draw a picture in 
type that is so clear as not to require further explanation 
by the employment of cuts, it is thought that you will 
have no trouble in understanding and carrying out the 
designs and it is expected that the missing illustrations 
for this article will be on exhibition in many a show 
window, where the children can enjoy what you have 
wrought as well as the presents they have bought. You 
should begin work on the designs as soon as possible, so 
as to have everything in readiness at least two weeks 
before Christmas. The first requisite for this design is 


SNOW SPARKLE, 


7 above show card is for Skate season, which is 


probably obtainable from stationer or supply house, but 
in case you cannot always obtain the article above re- 
ferred to I will mention a good substitute—i. e., marble 
dust made by powdering up a few chips of white marble 
with a hammer. You can find the chips at any marble 
yard and should exercise care in selecting them, only 
procuring perfectly clean pieces and of the more crystal- 
line formation of marble, so that the dust will sparkle 
like snow, either in the sun or under artificial light. The 
effect must be both natural and beautiful. 

Having secured the “snow sparkle” or else the mar- 
ble dust, the next step is to “ corner the cotton market,” 
but in this case you will not have to go to Wall Street 
to obtain the necessary article. Enough cotton must be 
purchased to make your show window look as if it had 
been struck with a genuine blizzard. Then in order 
comes a 

MINIATURE SKATING POND. 

To form this take a large sized looking glass (oval 
shape is preferable) and the larger the mirror the 
greater and more attractive your window will become. 
Taking for granted that the mirror is now ready for 
its important part in the play, the next procedure is to 
transform the mirror into a sheet of ice. This is accom- 
plished by dulling it with whiting, which will not damage 
.the glass. The whiting should be applied very thinly 
over the entire surface until it has the exact semblance 
of ice. If you do not get it the first time rub off the 
whiting and try it again. This being accomplished, place 
the mirror right side up, flat in the window, covering the 
surrounding flooring with valley, hill and dale formed 
out of cotton, the cotton also serving the purpose of cov- 
ering from view the frame of the mirror and forming the 
shore or border of the lake. This should be very irregu- 
lar, and the quicker and rougher made the more true to 
nature it will appear. A toy house in the background 
with the roof covered rwith cotton will add greatly to 
the scene, and if this is done stain some cotton with ink, 
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just the color of smoke, and have it coming out of the 
chimney. 

There is no limit as to what may be done, but I 
must leave it for you to further elaborate upon the sub- 
ject. Be sure and get some sprays of cedar or Christ- 
mas greens to use for small trees here and there to con- 
trast with the snow. These can be made of green tissue 
paper if necessary. Stick on the sprays of green, or 
more properly speaking the tree tops, little pieces of cot- 
ton to represent snow laden boughs. Now sprinkle the 
“ snow sparkle” over all to give a frost like effect to the 
cotton and the scene is completed except for the 

SKATERS ON THE POND, 
which can be made by using paper dolls arranged in 
positions as if skating. They may be fastened to the 
glass so as to stand up by the use of flour paste to 
which a few drops of glycerin has been added, which 
will make it adhere to the glass. Of course the whiting 
has to be removed only from the exact spot where the 
doll is pasted. If you can spare two windows for the 
design, then place a 
COASTING SCENE 

in an adjacent window, suggesting the sale of Sleds. 
Cover the window glass with cotton by pasting on it 
tiny particles, none larger than a snow flake, being care- 
ful not to place them too thickly on the window pane 
or else you will obstruct the view of the scene back of it. 
Also, be sure to drop the flakes of snow as it were across 
the glass at an angle of 60 degrees so as to give the 
appearance of the wind blowing the snow. In the center 
of the window against the glass put the following show 
eard : 


SLEDS. 


‘ back of the cloud is the Sun 


i back of the Snow ts the Sled 


ND back of tt is our REPUTA- 
TION. 





In this window form a hill out of a board. Half way 
up fasten to the board by means of twine and screw 
eyes a good sized Sled taken from stock. Take a 

SUIT OF SMALL BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
button the coat and fill with excelsior, leaving quite a 
bunch sticking out at one end for the head. Tie over this 
a false face, and put on a skating cap to cover up per- 
fectly the back of the head. For the hands stuff mittens 
full of cotton and pin fast inside the sleeves, which have 
already been filled with excelsior. Use heavy yet pliable 
wire for stiffening the limbs, stuff the trousers full of 
excelsior, also the stockings, then lace or button on the 
shoes. Now stick a piece of wire through each leg of 
the trousers and up into the excelsior in the coat so as 
to connect the body, letting the two other-ends project far 
enough to run through the center of the stuffing in the 
stockings clear down to the shoes. 
THEN PLACE THE BOY ON THE SLED 

in a natural position, lying on his stomach, with his head 
and part of his body raised, his hands braced against 
each side of the sled and one foot straight out and 
hanging down until it drags, as if steering, the other 
foot thrown back over the body, as a boy so often does 
when coasting, and you have a doll that you could not 
buy at a toy store for $15. . All that now remains to be 
done is to fasten the boy on the sled with thin twine or 
wire so that it will be invisible, and complete the design 
by covering the board with cotton batting and using 
loose cotton for the balance of the snow scene, covered 
with “snow sparkle” and interspersed with fair sized 
Christmas trees for background, according to taste and 
judgment. 
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A BOOKLET ON THE CONDUCT OF THE 
HARDWARE BUSINESS. 


&é HE BUTLER WAY,” Hardwaremen’s edition, will 

[ be issued about the first of the year by Butler 
Bros., New York, Chicago and St. Louis, a wholesale mail 
order house differing from the so-called catalogue houses 
in that it deals exclusively with merchants and has no 
retail trade. It is a booklet which will be found to con- 
tain a large amount of matter of exceptional interest and 
value to merchants generally, especially Hardwaremen, 
for whom it has been particularly designed. It is full of 
pointers and suggestions for the enterprising and aggres- 
sive conduct of the retail Hardware business. The 
methods and principles laid down are recognized as cor- 
rect and up to date and are pretty sure to light the way 
to success if consistently followed. For -example, refer- 
ring to the desirability of the merchant carrying every- 
thing that might reasonably be included in his stock the 
booklet has to say, in part: 


The tendency of customers to trade with you is your greatest 
asset. You are making the most of this asset only when you are 
coming the nearest to supplying all the wants of your customers. 

So long as you continue to force customers to go elsewhere 
for an article they reasonably expect to find in your store, you 
are failing to improve your opportunities to the utmost. Besides, 
every time you tell a customer that you do not handle an item 
he has called for, by thus forcing him to go elsewhere you are 
helping your own customer to form the habit of trading at an- 
other store. 

Sort up your stock, get a greater variety, do business the 
way people want it done whether that’s the way you prefer or 
not, and begin at once to enjoy some of the larger trade that is 
yours for the trying. 


Again, touching on the importance of keeping goods in 
sight, the following extract will be of interest: 

Unless you want to invoice over and over again goods that 
= not sell, come as near as possible to showing everything you 

aye. 

People nowadays buy a great many things on sight which 
they did not have in mind at all when they left home. 

They cannot buy on sight in your store unless they do see 
your goods. If you keep your wares way up near the ceiling in 
dust proof boxes, don’t be disappointed because they stay there. 

zet your goods down, make looking easy, put price tickets on 
everything, make the whole store inviting. Get out the old 
goods, dust them off and clean them thoroughly, and then put 
them where they will be seen by people who will be likely to 
want them 

Do not wait to be asked if you have a thing. Put it out 
where it shows—-where the question will be answered before it's 
asked. And put a price ticket on it to forestall, too, that other 
question as to cost. 

Shelf Hardware up too high to be seen becomes shelved Hard- 
ware, and shelved goods are profit eaters. 


Much is said on the subject of store and stock at- 
tractiveness, from which we take the following: 


Make your stock attractive. Make your whole store at- 
tractive. People generally like that way of storekeeping wel! 
enough to go blocks out of their way to buy even a trifling thing 
where goods are kept in nice, clean, attractive style and where 
customers are made to feel at home and to understand that their 
business is appreciated. 

Be sure the customer is made to feel welcome immediately 
upon entering, and let no one leave feeling anything but pleased 
with the treatment all get in your store. Note that we say 
“the treatment all get,” for unless it is a regular thing for the 
owner and for every clerk to be polite and agreeable the atmos- 
phere of the store will repel instead of attract. 


A good deal is said about effective window advertising, 
of which the following is a part: 


As by good advertising we mean nothing impossible to the 
average Hardware dealer in the average town, so by good win- 
dow display we do not mean the kind that demands an expert 
window trimmer. 

As a matter of fact, the simpler the display the more effective 
the window is likely to be. Frequent changes are necessary to 
keep the window interesting and simple displays are more cer- 
tain to be changed often than elaborate ones. 

Besides, in the elaborate displays there is always the proba- 
bility that in trying to bring out many points no one point is 
brought out strong enough to make more than a fleeting impres- 
sion. 

It is the eye, remember, to which you apeal with a window 
display, and your story must be told to those who, so to speak, 
are on the run. 


Another chapter has to do with printed matter and 
newspaper advertising, from which the following extracts 
are taken: j 

Printed matter that will sell goods is not as hard to produce 
as some self styled experts would have you believe. Most of the 


so-called expert advice is little more than empty generalizing 
about nonessentials. 
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It is not literature, remember, but advertising that you want 
to write. Knowledge of words and type and the ability to write 
fine introductory talks and striking headings are not to be de- 
spised, of course. But facts and not ways of saying them are 
what induce people to spend their money. 

Your knowledge of your store, your goods and your people 
is more than an offset for any lack of ability to coin catchy 
phrases or to use technical language in telling the printer how 
you would like to have your advertisement look. The brilliant 
effort of the “ expert” who cannot talk horse sense about your 
goods and prices is worthless in comparison with the poorest 
home-made description of what you offer and how much you will 
take for it. 

Get rid of the impression that there is anything mysterious 
or impossible about the subject. Believe that, so far as it 
applies to your store, the mastery of advertising is easily within 
your power. Go at it without any feeling that advertising is 
more than the use of printer's ink in place of your voice in the 
sale of your goods. Then, knowing your own store, the kind of 
printed matter you will have to rely on and about how much 
you have to spend, work out the advertising problem as it is for 


you. | : : , _ ‘ 


To make the most of the time, money and effort you devote 
to your advertising, lose no chance to get the full benefit of each 
general move you make. 

Every time a newspaper advertisement you use strikes you 
as particularly good, tell the printer to use the same type for 
some circulars to be mailed or otherwise distributed. Thus you 
secure circulars and newspaper advertisement at the cost of one 
setting of the type. 

If the newspaper advertisement or the part of it that seems 
good enough for the purpose is too small for a circular have it 
held until enough other matter in type has accumulated to make 
in all a circular of the size and kind you do wish to use. 

Make your circulars, letters, &c., supplement your newspaper 
advertising and repeat the story they tell in your show windows. 
By thus making all forms of your general outside advertising 
work together results will be greatest. 

In newspapers, circulars, &c., as in show windows, present 
something new often enough to avoid staleness, which in the 
eyes of the modern public is the unpardonable sin in storekeep- 
ing. 

The competition of the retail mail order houses and 
how to meet it is discussed in another chapter, a few 
paragraphs from which are given below : 

The chief reason for the success of the retail mail order 
houses is that local retailers have not worked as hard to improve 
their advantages as the retail mail order men have worked to 
overcome those advantages. For, as a matter of fact, the bal- 
ance of advantages is in your favor. 

That you may not think so is a tribute to the skill of the 
retail mail order men in their use of words to convey just that 
impression. Doubtless the one overwhelming advantage you 
think they possess is the ability to quote lower prices. Is that 
ability theirs? 

os 


= . = : Od 

And to think that the retail mail order houses sell the bulk 
of their wares cheaply is to forget—as they would have every 
one forget—how impossible that is, considering how much it 
costs them to do business. High rents, city wages for clerks, an 
infinity of detail—all these force their ratio of expense up be- 
yond that of any well conducted retail store. And to cap all, 
advertising as they are compelled to do it adds a straight 10 per 
cent. 


Frequent reference is made throughout the booklet to 
the desirability of cultivating the trade of the fair sex, 
and many convincing reasons are given why it pays. 

The booklet contains 20 chapters, 72 pages in all, and 
is also freely illustrated with sketches of simple and ef- 
fective racks, stands, counters, shelving, &c., for the dis- 
play of goods. Butler Bros. will be pleased to send a 
copy of it to any Hardwareman on application. 


—_~++e—___ 


WESSEL, DUVAL & CO. 


HE firm name of Beéche, Duval & Co., export mer- 
chants, 25-33 Broad street, New York, and Valparaiso, 
Chile, has changed to Wessel, Duval&Co. Mr. Beéche, owing 
to impaired health, has ceased to be an active partner, but 
continues as a special partner. P. M. Wessel, who now 
heads the firm, has been for many years chief special part- 
ner and at one time was actively engaged in the business: 
at Valparaiso, where be is well known. Otherwise the 
personnel of the firm is unchanged. This business was 
established in 1828 by Augustus Hemenway in Valparaiso 
and until about 15 years ago the chief office in this coun- 
try was in Boston, the firm in later years being known as 
Hemenway & Browne. They operate their own line of 
steamers to the West Coast of South America, known as 
the West Coast Line, which carries largely the firm’s 
own shipments, but general cargo is also taken. The 
house is a large buyer of American manufactured prod- 
ucts and such staples as Kerosene, Rosin, &c. 








IMPLEMENT DEALERS IN CONVENTION. 


HE seventh annual convention of the Retail Imple- 
ment Dealers’ Association of South Dakota, south- 
western Minnesota and northwestern Iowa was held at 
Sioux Falls, S. D., on the 12th, 18th and 14th inst. K. O. 
Stakke, Woonsocket, S. D., president of the association, 
called the convention to order. Judge H. H. Keith, rep- 
resenting the Mayor of Sioux Falls, delivered the ad- 
dress of welcome, the response to which was made by BE. 
I’. Gross of Gettysburg. J. E. McDougall of Britton, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of South Dakota and for some years an 
Implement dealer, was then invited to address the con- 
vention, after which a formal address was made by H. F. 
Kinney, Winona, Minn., representing the National Asso- 
ciation of Implement and Vehicle Manufacturers. 


President’s Address. 


President Stakke’s annual address was delivered on 
the afternoon of the 13th. We give the following ex- 
tracts from it: 


Only a few years ago a few dealers read the hand- 
writing on the wall, took time by the forelock, organized 
an Implement Dealers’ Association, taking for a founda- 
tion principle “ United we stand, divided we fall,” and 
the hand of this protecting principle of association work 
has left its mark ever since all along this line. I think 
that all of you who are here indicate by your presence 
that you believe that the interpretation of the handwriting 
on the wall at that, time was correct and the signs of the 
times are that this protecting hand is needed more than 
ever. The intensity and earnestness of a few will not do 
the work that is to be done. It is absolutely necessary 
that. all implement dealers become members of the asso- 
ciation and in that way effectually aid in making the un- 
dertaking a complete success. 


USE THE GRIEVANCE COMMITTEE. 


One trouble comes to our notice. Dealers will stay at 
home and growl because they observe that certain houses 
make direct sales, and some have sold to illegitimate deal- 
ers and forget that we have a Grievance Committee, and 
that Uncle Sam for a two-cent stamp carries such news 
if you only give him a chance. Make your complaints to 
the Grievance Committee instead of whining to yourself, 
saying that the association officials have left the bars 
open and you lost the sale of an article in your line. 
Again, no Implement dealer has a right to ask for any 
protection unless he is a member of the association. One 
dealer does not owe the other any protection unless they 
are on equal footing and reciprocity is assured between 
them. 

Let us have our membership fee sufficiently large so 
that we can make things hum. I fear that a great many 
do not realize what it costs to run the association, if run 
right, and while you ponder over this matter of expense 
do not forget other branches of this work, the National 
Federation, without which we lose 75 per cent. of power 
from our association. You understand that by the Na- 
tional Federation all the various associations are banded 
together and made into a national power, and you can 
readily see the need of this. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE, 


We are yet without an insurance company within our 
association. This is a matter of great importance. Cer- 
tainly insurance can be carried cheaper on the Implement 
business of the country than on any other business of 
equal importance in this country, and at present we pay 
the same rate. It would also add largely to the good 
derived from the association. Enough could be saved in 
this way to many times pay the association dues. 


Report of the Secretary. 


W. S. Hill, secretary of the association, followed Mr. 
Stakke with his report as secretary, which was in part as 
follows: 


The past year has been one unsurpassed in prosperity 
for the farmers of the Northwest. Abundant crops, coupled 
with high prices for all farm products, have enabled our 
customers to be good buyers. In this general prosperity 
the Implement trade has shared to a greater or less ex- 
tent. The prospects for trade the coming season indicate 
a greater volume than has perhaps ever been experienced. 


IS THE IMPLEMENT DEALER GETTING HIS FULL SHARE 


of the present prosperity? Without wishing to be pessi- 
mistic, I believe I can say that the business does not ren- 
der the amount of gain it should. I do not wish to be un- 
derstood as saying the Implement trade generally is not 
prospering, because it certainly is in a prosperous condi- 
tion. But is it paying the net profit it should, when the 
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capital invested, effort put forth and ability necessary to 
carry on such a business is considered? Will it compare 
favorably with other lines of trade, such as lumber, grain, 
banking, &¢c.? I hardly think it will as conducted at 
the present time. 

TOO LONG CREDIT. 


There are several things that prevent the business 
from being what it should. Some of these things can 
be overcome by the dealers and some cannot, at least not 
entirely. Goods are sold on too long credit. The farmer 
no longer needs the long time he once needed and the ex- 
tending of such long credits has become a habit that 
should be broken. The dealers have it within their power 
to regulate this. 

The margins of profit seem to get narrower each sea- 
son. This is a matter that the dealers can only partially 
overcome. The increasing number of towns and conse- 
quent increase in the number of dealers materially reduce 
the tributary trade, which is equivalent to a reduction in 
volume of business done. By being alive and taking hold 
of new Implements as they come into demand and adding 
side lines the dealer can many times keep his volume up 
even though his territory has become restricted. 


LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


Your officers have the past year made an effort to have 
local organizations formed at convenient points in our en- 
tire territory. In this we have been but partially success- 
ful. A few locals have been formed and with the very 
best of results. It is to be sincerely hoped that more of 
these locals will be formed and those already started be 
kept alive. From experience I can say that the time and 
trouble incident to the formation of these locals most cer- 
tainly pay and pay well. A uniform set of by-laws may be 
had from this office to aid in their organization. I can- 
not urge this too much and certainly hope this convention 
will take definite action in reference to it. 


CATALOGUE HOUSES. 


The evils that the great catalogue houses are working 
upon the retail trade are great and our association should 
combat them in all possible ways. The building up of 
these gigantic concerns in distant Eastern cities at the ex- 
pense of our small towns will most certainly prove disas- 
trous to the welfare of the country at large. This ques- 
tion, together with parcels post, which is being pushed 
by the great catalogue houses, should receive our atten- 
tion and action at this meeting. At the present time the 
question of the adoption of a parcels post is being urged 
by the catalogue houses and their interests. It behooves 
us to be alert. Appeals should be made to our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress both by petitions and personal 
letters. 

Mr. Hill, who is also treasurer of the association, made 
his annual report as treasurer. This showed the associa- 
tion to be in a prosperous condition. A number of new 
members have been added during the year. 


Views of a Traveling Salesman. 


Fred J. Vetsch of Sioux City, Iowa, representing the 
South Dakota Traveling Men’s Association, addressed the 
convention on the subject of “ We Must Win the Battle.” 
Mr. Vetsch spoke in part as follows: 


The South Dakota Traveling Men’s Association is an 
organized body of salesmen traveling within the State of 
South Dakota regardless of their place of residence. We 
celebrated our first birthday last May at Watertown. One 
of our aims is to place the traveling salesman on a higher 
standard before the public, before his community and be- 
fore his society, not only in a commercial way and so- 
cially but also morally. 

It might be said salesmanship to-day is a science. It 
is necessary that the salesman’s appearance and manner 
of address be inviting, that he present his goods in an in- 
telligent way, that he be convincing in his statements by 
having a thorough knowledge of the goods he has to sell 
and be strictly honest in his dealings. One of the prime 
objects of our association is to co-operate with the dif- 
ferent retailers’ associations of the State to fight the bat- 
tle for our livelihood. Our interests are mutual—what 
hurts the retailers’ business affects our sales; what helps 
his trade means added sales and profits to our houses and 
to ourselves. Traveling salesmen by virtue of their posi- 
tion in trade can wield a strong influence toward abolish- 
ing irregular methods in business. 


THE THOUGHTFUL SALESMAN 


realizes that the interest of his house and himself can 
best be served by protecting the legitir..te retail dealer. 
It is the dealer’s trade that his employers desire; they 
do not send him out to travel from place ta place and 
sell any and everybody, nor do they instruct him to ignore 
the dealer. On the contrary, he receives instructions, that 
are explicit and clear, that he solicit the legitimate deal- 
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er’s business only. The salesman who disobeys their in- 
structions loses valuable business thereby, jeopardizing 
the interest of his firm and his position, and in most cases 
is summarily discharged. 


MODERN BUSINESS METHODS. 


After some days of study and reading on the question 
of how to bring about a healthier condition of the retail 
business and keeping the retailer’s business at home, I 
find that all trade journals in trying to bring about this 
condition do not attack illegitimate competition but try 
to get the dealers to a higher development of business 
methods. In the struggle for business the quality of goods, 
the price, prompt service, courteous treatment—all can be 
made to have weight with the buyer. A clean, well dis- 
played stock, a clean office and storeroom and always on 
the alert and lookout for business will’ help to overcome 
unfair competition. 


LOCAL MERCHANT HAS AN ADVANTAGE. 


Say what you will, it seems to me that the local mer- 
chant in his nearness to the trade where he can come 
in personal contact with every customer has an advantage 
the mail order houses can never overcome as long as the 
home merchant is up to snuff and after business. 

Of course if the merchant goes to sleep or is not as 
active as he should be his competitor will get in his work. 
Have a thorough knowledge of what you have to sell, have 
some intelligent understanding of how your goods are 
made, and you can then make a comparison with poor and 
good goods, with cheap and high priced goods. 

ADVERTISING 


is a very important feature in securing business. Do not 
expect to get all the business, but bombard the whole 
family with fresh advertising frequently; advertise as 
much as you can possibly get people to read. 

Don’t “roast” your competitor in your advertising; 
you confess to the public that he is getting your busi- 
ness; therein you elevate your competitor in the estima- 
tion of the public. No matter what your competitor does, 
paddle your own canoe. Make it a point to talk favorably 
of him rather than otherwise. There is money in that 
policy ; there is loss in the other. Last but not least, get 
together ; don’t despise and treat your competitor with a 
cold shoulder, if he makes a dollar. 


COMMUNITY OF INTERESTS. 


Every town should have its periodical meetings of all 
the business men. If a commercial club cannot exist have 
a business meeting, discuss the ways and means by which 
the town and its dealers can draw and keep their trade 
at home. 

The commercial world has been revolutionized by the 
community of interests plan and through this competition 
has been eliminated. You can in your own measure apply 
this in your own town. I do not advocate the abuse of 
power that follows the combination of business and cap- 
ital, but it is only just and for protection to use it in a 
square deal way. 


National Federation Report. 


In his report as delegate to the National Federation 
M. D. Thompson of Vermillion stated that after four 
years’ constant effort the Federation had been successful 
in securing a concession from the National Association of 
Implement and Vehicle Manufacturers providing for the 
payment by manufacturers of transportation charges on 
all parts shipped to take the place of defective ones. He 
also referred to the proposed change in the classification 
of vehicles in less than carload lots. The change as pro- 
posed would reduce the freight one-third on all less than 
carload shipments of vehicles in the Western classification 
territory, which embraces the entire United States west 
of Indiana and the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. The ques- 
tion to be decided by the dealers, Mr. Thompson said, is 
whether or not they consider this change desirable, for no 
doubt the Western Classification Committee would be in- 
fluenced by the opinions of the dealers if expression is 
given to such opinions in a manner that will reach the 
committee. 


Resolutions. 


The Committee on Resolutions reported the following 
among other resolutions which were unanimously 
adopted : 


Whereas, Some manufacturers and wholesalers of Farm Im- 
plements, Vehicles, Wind Mills, Well Supplies and other goods 
sold to the retail Implement dealers are in the habit of selling 
or quoting prices to parties not established dealers; therefore, 
be it 


Resolved, That such manufacturers and wholesalers be 


asked to sell goods only to regular Implement dealers, As listed 
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by the secretary of this association, and in case any manufac- 
turer or wholesale dealer shall disregard this request we, the 
Retailers’ Association, hereby pledge ourselves, each and every 
one of us, upon request of the Grievance Committee of this as- 
sociation, not to buy any more goods from such manufacturer 
or wholesale dealer who shall disregard this request. 

Whereas, The best interests of the people of this country re- 
quire entire freedom of thought and action, not conflicting witli 
the rights or privileges of others; therefore, be it 

Resolved, ‘Chat we condemn the attempts of manufacturers 
and jobbers to restrict the privilege ef the retail dealer to select 
such goods for his trade as to him seems best for his section and 
most suitable to his customers. ; 

Whereas, We are informed that the Railroad Classification 
Committee contemplates an increase of the minimum weight ap- 
plying to carload shipments of Implements and Vehicles, 

Resolved, That we protest against such possible action as un- 
just to the members of this association and request that no 
change be made in the present schedule, and request further that 
the minimum rate of carload Wire shipments be placed at 24,000 
pounds. 

Resolwed, That we do not favor the custom in vogue by man- 
ufacturers of Harvesting Machinery of assigning canvassers to 
solicit business in the rural districts, and we demand that the 
wholesale price of Harvesting Machinery, Mowers and machine 
repairs be materially reduced. 

Whereas, The Parcels Post bill will make the business of the 
merchants in our country towns unprofitable, and thereby de- 
stroy those towns; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Retail Impiement Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, put forth our best efforts, both individually and through 
cur association, to impress upon our representatives in Congress 
the necessity of defeating said bill. 

Resolved, That such manufacturers of Threshing Machinery 
and supplies as sell direct to customers are asked to market 
their goods through regular Implement dealers only, and we 
hereby pledge ourselves, each and every one of us, upon request 
of the Grievance Committee of this association, not to buy any 
more goods from manufacturers who disregard this request, 

Resolved, That this association urge the Western Classifica- 
tion Committee to make no change in the L. C. L. classification 
on Vehicles, as it would work to the injury of all retail dealers 
in our association. 

Whereas, Some manufacturers have been in the habit of 
quoting net prices in circuiars or trade papers; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That such manufacturers be requested to discon- 
tinue such publications. : 

Whereas, The best interests of the dealers and consumers in 
every section of the country depend upon a friendly feeling 
toward each other; be it 

Resolwed, That we recommend that local associations be or- 
ganized, thereby becoming connected with the State association 
and National Federation. 

Whereas, After four years of constant effort the National 
Federation has succeeded in securing the concession from the 
National Association of Implement and Vehicle Manufacturers 
providing for the payment of all freight and express charges on 
parts shipped to take the place of defective ones; therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That this association tenders its thanks to the 
National Federation and to M. D. Thompson, our delegate to the 
National Federation, for their efforts in this important matter. 

Resolved, That we are in hearty sympathy with President 
Roosevelt in his demand for railway rate supervision and request 
our representatives in Congress to give to the President their 
hearty co-operation. 


New Officers. 


The following officers were chosen for the ensuing 
year: 


PRESIDENT, L. V. Schneider, Salem, S. D. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, O. E. Mesick, Gettysburg, 8S. D. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, W. S. Hill, Alexandria, 8. D. 

Directors: For one year—A. E. Cole, Vienna, 8. D.; W. H. 
Wumkes, Lennox, S. D.; For two years—H. E. Meyer, Lake 
Park, lowa; B. G. Wattson, Chamberlain, 8. D. 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE: M. D. Thompson, Vermillion, 8. D. ; 
J. E. McDougall, Britton, 8. D.; J. H. Roper, Parker, S. D.; C. 
Rempfer, Parkston, 8. I).; J. E. Sinclair, Beresford, 8. D.; G. 
W. Mclaughlin, Highmore, 8. D.; E. F. Gross, Gettysburg, S. D. 

GRIEVANCE COMMITTRE: W. 8S. Hill, Alexandria, 8S. D.; E. D. 
Van Alstine, Mitchell, S. D.; W. Higginbotham, Centerville, 8. D. 

By unanimous vote Sioux Falls was again selected as 
the place for holding the next annual convention, and De- 


cember 11, 12 and 13 was fixed as the time. 


———_9e oe __—- 


W.R. W. Drop Forged Snips. 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, Southington, 
Conn., and 27 Murray street, New York, has just added 
to its line of tinners’ hand shears one that is drop forged, 
with steel laid blades, black handles and branded W. R. 
W. It is offered at a less price than the P. S. & W. 
brand, the company’s finest quality, but is referred to as 
of high grade. The straight snips are numbered consecu- 
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tively from 46 to 50, inclusive; the circular snips running heater. The reservoir is filled through openings on the 
from 47 to 50, inclusive. The length of cut is from 44 side. Where the moistener must be attached to the front 
to 2% inches and the list prices are the same as in the of the radiator the perforated shield attachment hides the 
best or P. S. & W. grade. The goods are especially well 
packed, being first wrapped and then placed singly in a 
rectangular, double paper covered box, neatly labeled on 
both top and end, thus making a good shelf article and 
keeping the snip in salable condition. 

HO 


Union Box Hook. 


> Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, 146-150 Centre street, 
New York, are marketing the patented Union box hook 
here illustrated. Hook and handle are drop forged from 
one piece of steel, the wood scales or handles after being 
water proofed and stained a reddish color being fitted 
into pockets in the handle and riveted securely. The 
handle is oval shaped, 134 inches wide, and provides a per- 
fect grip for the hand. The metal portion of the handle 
is enlarged at each end, forming hammer faces, which not 
only serve to protect the wood sides but are serviceable 
for driving nails when box, barrel or keg needs coopering 








The Geetey Air Moistener. 


' 
evaporating sheet from view. The moisteners are fur- ' 
nished with gilt, aluminum and bronze finish. 

—_———_+ +e —___—_ : 


Asbesto-Carbon Water Filters. 


The Asbestos Specialty Company, 478-480 Pear! ; 
street, New York, is just marketing a line of high speed 





Perfect Handle Union Bow Hook. 


in transit. ‘The hook is 12 inches long from handle to 
curve of hook and the handle 5% inches from end to end. 
The point is ground and tempered, all metal parts pol- 
ished and the hook is fully warranted. 


—_——_ooP- — 


The Geetzy Air Moistener. 


An air moistener has been brought out by the Geetzy 
Company, 211-218 Madison street, Chicago, for maintain- 
ing indoor humidity at a proper degree. The moistener is 
manufactured for attachment to radiators, steam pipes, 
side wall registers and stoves. It consists of a galva- 
nized iron reservoir of 2 to 6 quarts capacity fitting 
close to the heating apparatus to which it is attached in 
order to secure the full evaporating effect of the heat 
on the water contained therein. It is equipped with a 
set of perforated braces or sockets at either inside end. 
Into these sockets is set a copper wire frame which makes 
a rack extending lengthwise of the moistener. After 
wetting it the evaporating sheet, made like a roller towel, 
is thrown over this frame and the ends of the sheet ex- 
tend down into the moistener. By capillary attraction 
the water is sucked out of the reservoir over the surface 
of the evaporating sheet. When soiled the sheet may be 
rolled around until a clean portion is exposed. To keep Fig. 1.—Asbesto-Carbon Filter, Fig. 2.—For Filtering Cooled 
the sheet in a sanitary condition the company offers Two Vessels. Water, One Vessel. 
in connection with the moistener what is known as Form- 
azone, The reservoir is provided with wires by which  Asbesto-Carbon water filters, types of which are here 
it is attached to the radiator, stove or other type of shown. In principle the same filtering process is used 
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throughout, the various modifications for domestic, sta- 
tionary and tourists’ pocket filters merely adapting the 
filtering medium to varying conditions. This system is 
the invention of E. Knight, specialist in mechanical fil- 
tration, who has invented and manufactured water fil- 
ters for a quarter of a century. The new filters shown 
herewith and recently patented are being made under 
Mr. Knight's supervision. Figs. 1 and 2 illustrate port- 
able filters, similar in character, for domestic or office 


= 


use, Fig. 3 reproducing the filter holder with parts de- 





Fig. 3.—Parts of Filtering Film Fig. 4.—Tourist Filter, Cover 
Holder. Raised. 


tached. Fig. 1 represents a leading style, consisting of 
two 3-gallon vessels of indurated wood fiber, placed one 
above the other. In the upper one is the film holder or 
filter and the water to be filtered. The lower jar is a 
reservoir for filtered water, at the bottom of which is a 
nickeled, self closing push faucet. A feature of this con- 
struction is the light weight and ease with which the 
parts can be handled, cleansed and filtering film or 
diaphragm renewed as occasion demands, contingent on 
the amount of water impurity. This style of filter puri- 
fies the water, but does not cool it. At the bottom is a 
platter of the same material in which the reservoir rests. 
Fig. 2 illustrates a one-piece vessel of indurated fiber, 
fitted with a tinned reservoir, flat:zged at the top to sus- 
tain it, having at the bottom a s‘vwilar filter holder so 
that both water and ice to cool it can be placed in the 
upper vessel from which chilled filtered water percolates 
rapidly into the lower portion to be drawn off through a 
similar faucet. This construction enables the ice above 
to keep the filtered supply cool as long as ice remains, as 
both unfiltered and filtered water are contained in a sin- 
gle fiber vessel. The indurated fiber being a good non- 





Fig. 5.—Tourist Filter with Tube Attachment, Cover Off. 


conductor of heat and cold readily keeps the water cool 
as well as sweet. These filters can be supplied in plain 
or decorated finishes and in various sizes. Fig. 3 is a view 
of the film holder or filtering medium with parts de- 
tached, showing in lower part the asbestos film upturned 
to give a better idea of its relation to the other parts. In 
the 3-gallon size this film is 8 inches in diameter, and 
before moistening nearly %& inch thick. The holders 
are of spun metal, polished and nickeled, although it is 
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proposed to make them of aluminum, hard rubber, por- 
celain, glass, china, stoneware or other suitable mate- 
rials as demanded. In the center of the bottom section is 
a tube through which the filtered water passes into the 
reservoir below. Next to the bottom is a disk of perfor- 
ated metal, above which is the asbesto-carbon film. The 
film consists of two mat-like disks of specially prepared 
Canadian asbestos, using only the long silky fiber after 
being freed from the shorter portions and any foreign 
substance. On the inner si:les of the two sheets is spread 
a coating of finely pulverized charcoal, the purifying and 
clarifying qualities of which are well known. The center 
perforated section, with rounded edge, is then forced 
downward into a crease made to receive it, first moisten- 
ing the asbestos, when the top cap having sufficient side 
holes to admit water is securely held in place. In both 
styles of filters the film holder is fastened to the bottom 
of upper receptacle by means of a wing thumb nut. and 
rubber washer, making a perfectly tight joint. Figs. 4 
and 5 illustrate a pocket filter for travelers, &c., the 





Fig. 6.—Permanent Filter Connected to Water Service. 


former showing it complete, but with cover raised, and 
the latter being another view with cap off and rubber 
tube attached. This style of filter is 4% inches in diam- 
eter outside, 1 inch thick and weighs complete with 3 
feet of rubber tubing in nickeled copper 8 ounces and 
in aluminum 4 ounces. In operation the pocket filter can 
be used as a siphon by dropping it into a pail or other 
water receptacle and siphoning out as much as is needed 
for cooking where parties are in camp or tramping, or 
the individual can by suction get a drink at any time by 
dropping it into a brook, pond or other supply. The 
films for this style are put up in a tube containing 64 to 
the pound, being packed with a tape zigzagged back and 
forth as put in so as to readily remove one by lifting 
tape or cord. Fig. 6 reproduces another adaptation of 
this system for filtering water direct from the service 
pipe. In this instance the filter is connected permanent- 
ly, and the flow of water is automatically controlled by 
ball valve or float, which instantly admits more water as 
filtered water is withdrawn below. The filtering films 
range, as now made, from 4% to 15 inches in diameter, 
the larger ones being used in the stationary filters. In 
the filters permanently connected the filtering mechanism 
is suspended in a circular frame and the water to be fil- 
tered enters from both sides, the discharge being through 
a tube at the bottom into the reservoir. 
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Peerless Garment Closet Sets. 


The Neal & Brinker Company, 18 Warren street, New 
York, has recently brought out the Peerless garment 
hangers or closet sets here illustrated. The function of 
these hangers is to economize closet space and keep suits 
for both men and women properly suspended. This mode 
of hanging preserves form and shape, permits ventila- 
tion and prevents wrinkling, at the same time keeping a 
suit—i. e., coat, vest and trousers, or waist and skirt—to- 





Fig. 1.—Peerless Suit Hanger for Men, 


gether on one hanger. With both styles of hangers a 
closet bar is furnished to be screwed to inner side of 
closet door, or, if preferred, can be fastened to closet 
wall. The bar is 15 inches long and at intervals of 
2% inches there are six grooves in the bar to receive 
a hanger hook, thus preventing any tendency to slide and 
maintaining a proper distance between suits. Fig. 1 








Fig. 2.—Hanger for Women’s Garments. 


shows the hanger for men’s suits partially open to re- 
ceive the bottoms of a pair of trousers, which are sus- 
pended full length, waist downward. On each of the in- 
ner sides of the hanger are felt strips, four in all, to 
grip the cloth without marking it, the center space, both 
sides, being left for side seams. When the trousers are 
in place the hinged side is held at both ends by wire 
loops, all of the wood ends being so tapered that the 
loops properly engage, whether the cloth be of heavy or 
light texture. Over the circular top vest and coat may be 
hung, the suspending hook having a recessed curve to 
accommodate collars without marring cloth. Where 
there are extra trousers in a wardrobe a good combina- 
tion for a hanger is a pair of trousers and overcoat. The 
hanger for women’s suits, Fig. 2, accomplishes similar re- 
sults, but in a different way. Skirts are suspended from 
the waistband, gravity automatically adjusting the hanger 
to any band from 18 to 34 inches, inclusive, there being 
a vertical movement of 4 inches on the offset center rod of 
the supporting wire so that the spread is controlled by the 
size of the waistband within limits. Fig. 3 represents a 
closet bar holding a pair of trousers and a skirt. All me- 
tallic parts are thoroughly tinned to prevent rust and the 
wood is shellac finished. The hangers are sold only in sets 
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of six with a closet bar. 
hangers and a bar. 


The men’s set A consists of six 
The women’s set C 


also includes 





Fig. 3.—Closet Bar with Hangers. 


six hangers and a bar. A combination set A C comprises 
three of each kind of hangers and a bar. 


—_———»—-- oe —____—__ 
New Lawn Mower Sharpener. 
The lawn mower sharpener shown herewith is put 


on the market by the Osborn Mfg. Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The holder is made of iron with neat, durable 





Fig. 1.—New Lawn Mower Sharpener. 


“Tucker” bronze finish. The file has four cutting sides, 
which when worn can be turned by loosening the screws 
in the holder. The sharpeners are packed in compart- 
ment boxes, one of which is shown in Fig. 2, having 





Fig. 2.—Display Bow for Mower Sharpeners. 


hinged cover with neat two-color label, making an attrac- 
tive display package. The sharpeners are designed to re- 
fail at 25 cents each. 


H 








1730 
O. K, Couplers. 


The Lawrenceville Bronze Company, Thirty-first 
street and Penn avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., is offering the 





Fig. 1.—0. K. Garden Hose Coupler. 


new designs of couplers shown herewith. The principal 
advantage of the coupler is the instantaneous and simple 





Fig. 2.—0O. K. Stand Pipe Coupler. 


manner in which the connection is made. The parts are 
pushed together and given one-half turn and the coup- 
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ling is made. It is explained that it makes an absolutely 
tight coupling which cannot work loose under any cir- 
cumstances. The garden hose coupler, shown in Fig. 1, is 
made in 14-inch sizes, from % to 2 inches. It is referred 
to as being especially desirable for use in mills and facto- 
ries where it is frequently necessary to have lines of 
hose of varying lengths. In Fig. 2 is illustrated a stand 
pipe coupler for attaching hose to stand pipes, which is 
furnished in any desired size. When the hose is discon- 
nected from the pipe the pipe cap covers the mouth of 
the pipe, protecting it from damage. The coupler is also 
made for fire hose, water, gas and steam pipes, pipe 
unions, siphons, &c. 
OS 


The Bishop Hammer Blow Saw Set. 


George H. Bishop & Co., Lawrenceburg, Ind., and Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, manufacturers of hand saws, having in 
view the proper care of saws, have designed and patented 





Fig. 1.—The Bishop Hammer Blow Saw Set. 


the hammer blow saw set illustrated herewith. It is 
claimed for the set that all the teeth are set absolutely 
uniform with just the right pitch without breaking 
or chipping them and ieaving the lower portion of the 
tooth flush with the body of saw, giving the same smooth- 
ness and free running as when new. The degree of set 
is regulated by the gauge controlled by the wood handle, 
the stake being firmly set against the tooth and the 
hammer resting on the tooth before the blow is given to 
make sure the tooth is in the right position so that the 
hammer will strike it square. A full swinging blow is 
given by grasping the hammer arm near the joint, one 





Fig. 2.—Handle of Bishop Saw Set Held in Vise. 


or more strokes being given as desired. The hammer is 
made with a wide and narrow face end to suit either 
coarse or fine teeth. The entire tool is made of tem- 
pered tool steel, nickeled, and is durable. The set weighs 
15 ounces, is 9 inches long, put up one-third of a dozen 
in box. 
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Universal Dividers. 


The scriber point of the Universal Dividers, shown 
herewith, has both a fine and a quick adjustment, the fine 
adjustment being obtained by a screw inclosed in the 
beam, which engages the nut on the scriber point holder. 
By pulling up the small knurled knob shown at the top 
of the post the screw is released and the post can be 
quickly adjusted, the knob springing into place as soon 
as released. The scriber point is adjustable either side 
of the center, as shown by the dotted lines, and can be 





Universal Dividers. 


set for scribing small circles or for working close to a 
shoulder. The adjustable center point is held by a spring 
chuck and can be easily removed and replaced by pencil 
or other special points. The posts are clamped by knurled 
nuts and held in place by spring friction when the nuts 
are unclamped for setting the points. A V-point is fur- 
nished for use in describing a circle about a hole already 
drilled. A caliper point is also included. The beam is 4 
inches long and the points can be set to describe a circle 8 
inches in diameter. The dividers are put on the market 
by the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I. 
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Dandy Handy Tongs. 

The Lowell Scale Company, Lowell, Mass., is manufac- 
turing the utensil illustrated herewith, which is marketed 
under the name of the Dandy Handy Tongs. It is made 
of steel, nickel plated, a spring being formed at the junc- 
ture of the two arms. The notched cross piece shown in 
the cut is jointed to one arm and governed by a spring, 


Fig. 1.—-Dandy Handy Tongs. 

affording a lock by which the tongs can be fastened to- 
gether when not in use. The arms have a series of teeth 
toward the end to give them an effective grip. The. tool 
is said to be adapted to a great variety of uses, among 
which may be mentioned taking out boiled eggs, potatoes, 
corn and other vegetables from hot water, taking out 
doughnuts from the fat and baked potatoes from the 
oven. It also makes a good dishcloth holder, lamp chim- 





PiMje.—pandy Ilandy Tongs Cleaning Lamp Chimney. 


ney, jar or bottle cleaner, bread toaster or soap shaker. 
It may also be used for dusting in awkward places, reach- 
ing high shelves, taking clothes from a boiler and for 
many kinds of sanitary work. 


(a > 
W. A. Brown, Crooksville, Ohio, has just completed 


a 60-foot addition to his store and proposes to double 
his stock of Shelf Hardware, Paints and Sporting Goods. 
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Dry Colors— @™ | Vermilion, American Lead...10 @% 
pO SO eae 5 @10 Vermilion, ‘Quicksilver, bulk..... @65 
Black, Drop, American......... 4 @6 Vermilion, Quicksilver, bags..... @66 
lack, Drop, English.......... 5 @15 Vermilion, glish, Import....75 @80 
BE, WUGEP. cc cccccccuduciahoste 16 @2 Vermilion, Chinese............. “$0.90@1 1.60 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 
Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer—are printed in Jtalics, and the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


from manufacturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 
type (Roman) relate to goods of particular manufactur- 
ers, who are responsible for their correctness. They usually 
represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by 


means of the symbol @. 


Thus 33'/, @ 33'/, & 10% signifies 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33'/, 
per cent. discount to 33'/, and 10 per cent. discount. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 
also THe IRoN AGE DIRECTORY, issued May, 1905, which 
gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 
thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and 


Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.—A new ‘edition of “Standard Hard- 
ware Lists” has been issued and contains the list prices of 


many leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants. 





Domestic, ® doz. $3.00. vvevencscse IRS 


Clr’ ccccccccccccccccccccccsccesccoes 
ean ‘See Fasteners, Blind. 


Window Stop— . 
Ives’ Patent.....-..scccccceseees cocees % 
Taplin’s Perfection......++++eeeseeeeee 36% 
Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &0. 
Anvils—American— 
Fylde” Waugh nn Me ¢ 
Hay-Budden. rought.......+++++ 
H sh. brand, rought...... ¢ 
Teenten 20.0 ensees mW nA 
Imported— 
Peter Wright & pe and Brien’ 
Anvil, Vise ane rill— 
Millers Falls Co. 5&0 % 


Apple plenomaaiiie Parers, 


Apple, &c. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’— — 
Livingston Nail Co0......cccesses++0B% 


Augers and Bits— 
Com. Double Spur. .....75@w45% 
Jennings’ Patn., reg. finish. . 
5061960 % 
Black Lip or Blued...... .60&10 
Boring Mach, Augers.... 70610 
Car Bits, 12- in. twist... . .50&10 


Ford’s Auger and Car Bits....... 40&5% 
oe. Pat. Aver Bits.. cocccccese . 
c. ennin 
No. B ext. 5 Ay R. . fennings! tt 4 
o. 30, R. Jennings’ list...... 
Russell Jennings’....-+-.+++++ peared 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits...... oevsense 15% 








Mayhew’s Countersink Bits.......... 45% 
; 50&9&' 


Pugh’s Black........+..+se+e ececcece mi 
Pugh’s jenn ¥ Pattern. ecccccccegs 
Snell’s A ALS. wc rccccccccece 
Snell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits.. 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in, twist 
Wright’s Jennings’ MON. i cenaccaul 
Bit Stock Drilis— 
See Drills, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s small, $18; oh ed - Enx 
Clark's Pattern, No. 8, 
Ford’s, C ark s Pattern..........- *"60&5 
C. E, Jennings & Co,, Steer’s me. 25% 
DWE 60 ckscusdiccccosiensccoiaieel Z 
Gimiet Bits—" 
Per gro. 
Common Dbdle. Cut. .. .$3.00@3.25 
German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 
$4.60; 11 to 18, $5.76 
Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pat., ote doz. .$5.50@6.00 
AERED cessvecctoce “3 
Universal 
Wood's Universal.. 
s Ship ip Augers and ‘Bite 
Ship Augers. aa obbla 
Ford's ovcccccceccosccooccee ceecees ae, 


C. E, Jennings & Co.: 













L’Hommedieu’s ..... ervocececcccsossste 
Watrous’ ....... 3&5 
Ohio Tool Co.’s.... 
Snell's 


Awl Hafts—See Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool, 
Awls— 
Bitandled 8 
andled ........gro. $2. 
Unhdled, Shidered. ro. ane 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@10¢ 
Peg Awls: 
Unhandled, Patent..gro. stass¢ 
Unhdled, Shidered. .gro. 65@10¢ 
Scratch Avwls: 
Handled, Com...gro. $8.50@}.00 
Handled, Socket..gro.$11. comm 00 
RUF WOOE 45 oinns sno o cvesdendenccccod coved 00% 
Awl and Tool Sets—sSee 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 
Axes — 
Single Bit, base weights: 
First Quality........0...-86.75 
Second Quality.........- $6.95 
Double Bit, base weights: 
First Quality. OST 
Second Quality..........$8.50 
Axle Grease— 
See Grease, Agle 
Axles— Tron or Steel 
Concord, Taose Collar. . .s4@s%e 
Voncord, Solid Collar... 4% ¢ 


No. 1 Common, Loose. ..34@3%¢ 
No. 1% Com., New Styles%@s4¢ 
No. 2 Solid Collar........4@4se¢ 
Half Patent: 
Nos. 7, 8, 11 = 22... . TH@TN5ESY, 
Nos. 13 to 14. ++ a 2 TE IUGTEES 
Nos. 15 to 18... 75&10@T5k 1085 % 
Nos. 19 to 22... 75€10@7541045% 
Boxes, Axle— 


Common and Concord, not turned 


1b.,444@5¢ 
Common and Concord, turned. 
lb., 54@6¢ 
Half Patent.......... 1b. 8g@g¢ 
Bait Fishing— 
Me Balt... Ras ae 20% 
Enos sos. c ee cphasnand 2592 
Reais Pc obestudnebeccens 1&5 % 
Balances— Sash— 
Caldwell new list...........se+s-e+eee- 50% 
PPE, Avbescevscccpoccecccces 50& 1060 % 
Spring— 
. -50k10@60 % 


Sore Balances. . 
atillon’s: 
Light Spg, pane 
Straight Balances. 





ee mans % 





Circular Balances. . - -50 509 
I Tin» coc aocninescegeeaehesses 30% 
Barb Wire—see Wire, Barb. 


Bars— Crow— 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 lb. 
per Ib., 8@34¢ 
Towel - 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..@ gro. $8.50 
Beams, Scale— 
Scale Beams........ - 46 0G50. 
Chattillon’s No. 1 
Chattillon’s No, 2 
Beaters, 


Holt-Lyon Co. : 
No, 12 Wire Coppered # doz. os; iw 





Carpet— 


Na 10 Wire Galvanized..® doz. $1.75 
Western . G. Co.: 
No, 1 Electric...............9 gro. $7.80 
No. 2 Buffalo.......... eoeees@ Bro. $9.00 
No. 3 Perfection Dust......@ gro. $8.00 


Egs— 

Bast CE sapaned 
oit, 0. a eee 
Holt, No, ¥ Tinned....... 


Taplin Mfg. Co. : 

0, 60 Improved Dover.... 
No. 75 Improved Dover.. +++ 96. 
No. 100 Improved Dover.. d 
No. 102 Improved Dover, Tin’d.. 








50 
No, 150 Improved Dover, Hotel. .$15.00 
No, 152 Imp'd Dover, Hotel, T’d.$17.00 
No. 200 Imp’d Dover Tumbler... 50 
No. 202 inp d Dover Tumbler, T’ 4. $9.50 
Be. 300 Imp’d Dover Mammoth, 
Sh, Rath aasabcepe tabandehe sa0deos% 
Western, W. G. Co., Buffalo...... 00 
Wonder (8. 8, & 00 


Bellows— 
Blacksmith, Standard List.. 
60£10@70£10% 
Hand— 


Inch... 6 7? 8 9 10 
Doz.. .$4.75 5.70 6.65 7.60 8.85 
Molders— 

Inch.. 9 10 iu 2 it 
Doz.. . $8.00 9.00 10.50 12.50 14.50 


Belis— Cow— 


Ordinary gee, « - TAS@I54 10485 
fitgh grade..... 70d 1G 704 1045 % 


Co,).® gro. net, 


Net Prices. 


4 hy in pate shnein signs vetiaai 3 
Door— 

Abbe’s Gong............. vevsecesesed 45% 

Burton Go :. sepecapbooancogcastasesia’ 5 


ng . 50 
Home, R. & E, Mfg. Go.'s...... sa? 


pevet and Pull, Sargent. ‘ poem ieee 

iss nics Gonep béake % 

snkee Gong piwneassinaoeee poteans posed 55% 

H 

Hand Belis, e. Prase.. y 
1 1045 

White Metal. Reis 60% 

Nickel Plated. an oe 
RN chai ih i des Tl, 


8 60@bNE 
Cone’s Globe Hand Bells...... BRI Y 
Silver Chime......... poceneeeanéin 33%4@35% 





Misceliancee 
Warm Bole. cccscccunuce Oe 
Steel Alloy Church and poheo! 
506 10@60% 
‘gonen Tube & Stamping mt 


atieee Leather— 
Extra Heavy, Short Lap. .6065 
Regular Short a: - + 60E10E5% 
BtaGnGard 2 vccccccccesescesele 


Light Standard. wee 085 
Cut Leather Lacing. cheeses 5045 % 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. ee 
Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade).... 
THQISES 7% 
Common Stenaere. . -70@M£107 
Standard .... 6045 @60E 10%, 
BOOTS . chiosce cv debra 600. 6085% 


High Grade. .....+ - 0L5@i0E10 7% 


Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender...... yi 
Green River Tire Benders and i 
BOCLOED . cccccccccccccccoscccceseosooess we 
Detroit Stoddard’s Petting fue 
Upsetters, No. 1, 2; 
No, 3, $10.50; No. 4, $16.25; ‘No. 5, 
$20.59. 


Bicycle Goods— 
John 8, Leng’s Son’s ms list : 
Chain 
Parts .. 
Spokes oe 
OB ccccccce abodeensaconens eesncceed 50 

Bits— 

Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 
Blecks— Tackle— 

Common Wooden.... .70&é10@15% 

Hartz St. Tackle Blocks...... G50&5 7, 

Hollow Steel Blocks, with ord’s 
Patent Sheaves...........e.se0«- “ene 

Lane’s Patent “Automatic Lock and 


MONE ccc coccccccegasus cegticcceosnned 307% 

Siowell’s Novelty. Mal. ‘Iron... .50&10 

Stowell’s Self Loading.. Sent ee 
See also Machines, oisting. 
Boards, Stove— 

Zinc, Crystal, éc...30&19@j0410% 


Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 


Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffel & Easer C......cesceeceeess Oovge 
Bolts— 
Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread) : 
% 2 6 and smaller.... .7 
Larger and Longer. .65é 
Phila. Eagle,$3.00 list May 24, 


Bolt Ends, list Feb. 1, '95.... 
65 1 


Machine, % @ § and smaller 
7 
Machine, larger and Comaet : 


Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knob: 
'  eepeye ol cae ‘. 8 
Per doz.$0.30 35 45 
Ome F Tron Spring ore ap'a: 2 
Per doz...... ‘150 150 2.25 
Cope Iron Ohain,Fiat,Japanned: | 
Per d0s....... $800 1.40 ibs 
Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d., 
Brass Knobs: 
TROR. crccccdsvcs @ 8 10 
RTE 80.75 95 1.25 
Wrt Barrel Japa. etek sna 





+200 50% 
+86 





% 


Wrt “ Broneed.... 50 10 
Wrt. Spring.. . 706 10@7 10410 
Wrt. Shutter... .. .50€5@50£ 1085 % 
Wrt. Square Neck. ....75@75é10 
wrt Severe 66% 66 % & 1068 %, & 106 10 
ves atent Door...........scceceess 
Plow and Stove— 


re er: 654.104 1070 %, 

UE se ntain 5 ini 874k 0@Q— 
Tire— 

Norway Iron. nike w.o06.0-0 


Norway lbmetedenses a) 4 


American Screw Company: 
Norway Phila., list Oct, 16, ’84.. 
Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, B4.. Sate 
Bay State, list Dec, Ty. ‘Weapeeed 80, 
Franklin Moore Co. 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, *84...80 
Fagie hila., list Oct. 16, "eh... Zhe 
, list’ Dec, 28, ’99 807, 
Mount Carmel Bolt Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, "84.. , 
Eagle Phila., list Oct, 16, ‘84. ‘aote 
Mount Carmel, list Dec, 28, 99. 80% 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co. 
Empire, list Dec. + ee TTT ee 80% 
Norway Phila., list Oct., ’84......80, 
Upson Nut Co.: 
MO BOERS. co ccccccccccccccccccscces 7244 % 


Borers, Tap— 


Borers Tap, Ring, with Handle: 
Inch...... 1% ™% 1% 2 
Per doz...8480 5.60 6.40 8.00 
Inch 


pares bab esese de 2, 


eee ee eeeee 


Per doz... 25 11.50 
Enterprise Mfg. *Co., "No, $1.25; No. 
2, $1.65; No, 3, $350 each Seteeooccs 2% 


Boxes, Mitre— 


C, . Jennings & Co.. 
PN isenesseccnpntsese 





PUENONEOM, « cccessscccceccess ’, 
OBIE ccccccccecccccoccsccccecccccs 33%" 
Stanley R. & L, Co.: 
SO, ED OP Ci cacaccccseecencevccees 30 
THOR, GD ANd Di cccccccscccccccccscces 35% 
Braces— 
Common Ball,American . $1.25@1.30 
gg rea Rane 60k 10 


Fray’s ‘Genuine Spofford’s........... ; 
‘= ’s No. 70 tol te to 123, m & 


Peer eee eee Tree eee eee eee eee 


C, BE. Jennings & Co.............. 50&5 
Mayhew's Ratchet......ccccoccccccsees 60 
Mayhew’s Quick Action Hay Pat...50°, 
Mil = Ey 8 _— Oa kastect 25& 10 
og a 8 Pat.60@6045”, 
Btinle = aL 

Stanley oc. cccces onagnahe cocnccoees- 35% 

Victor’, occcccccccocece saetipecnsy quasars 45% 

Brackets— 


Wroughs Steel. sale mame 
Griffin's Pressed Steel....... 

Griflin’s Folding apreckets. 
Stowell’s eet = esoans ey" 
Stowell’s Sink.. aan 4 
Western, W. G. “Go., “Wire. .2°°: 60&10°, 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 





Broilers— 
Eiibourne Mfg. now Cis aveted 75&20 °, 
Wine Gods Corn Rae 


Buckets, Galvanized— 
Price per dozen, 
Quart......9 2 U 
Water, Regular...1.40 1.70 1290 
Water, Heavy.....3.40 3.70 $.80 
Fire, Rd. Bottom. .2.30 2.55 2.95 
WON ovvicccessosh O88 855 


Bucks, Saw— 
Hoosier........ dndndindsoisece 8 gro, $36.00 
Bull Rings—sSee Rings, Bull 


Butts— ee 
Krougn Bs, list, Scpt., '96. uO 
Tidbonte. ameneereCankmed 
Ca st lron— 
Fast Joint, Broad... .40¢10@50% 
Fast Joint, Narrow... . -40€10 508 
Loose Joint....... «+ -70h10@75 7, 
Loose Pin............ Wea 
Mayer's Hinges.........7@7045 
Parliament Butts.......70@m0dé5 
Wrought Steel— 
Table and Back Flaps... .75% 
Narrow gee Broad......%5 | 
Inside B 2 0bais 6 anes 
Loose faneens eee 
ae "204109 





Loose Pin, Jap’d. 
ue Pin, "Bal and Steeple 


Japenned Balt Tip Butts. . 


7910 10% 
Bronzed, Wrt., Nar. and In- 
side Biind B Butte... s54i0% 


ages, Bird— 
Ig sree B00 00 RUINS. dss... :nsnteonall 
ty. 606” and 900 ‘series... : “an” 


Sic tatvsveadetien cual 40& 10% 
Saber Enameled......... -40&10% 


2.10€ 10£ 10 10£ 10£ 10€5 % 7 
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Calipers—See Compasses. 
Calks, Toe and nNeel— 


Blunt, 1 prong.....per lb.4é 
Sharp, 1 rene. -per tb., 4 
Burke's BTeNe. oo cccccccccsccoccsee 
Burke’s Sharp..... Sebwenanececed 4 
Gautier, Blunt....ccccccssececeess 
Gautier, BHarp....ccccccccccccces 
Perkins’, Blunt Toe......... 
Perkins’, Sharp Toe.....000-8 D 4 


Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can. 


Cans, Milk— 


Illinois Pattern..... @.35 
New York Pattern.. 1.50 
Baltimore Pattern.. 1.50 
Dubuque .secresseees 1,35 








HAAS 648 


Cans, Oil— 
Buffalo Family oF Cans; 
10 gal. 
$48.00 60. do 129.60 gro., net. 


Caps, Percussion— 


Bley’s Be Buwsseeess +o. - COQ5ES 
Gi Miccnons thas s 3 ee 





ey 
All other p 
Cartridges— 
Blank Cartridges; 
82 C. F., $5.50. elude seo 
38 C. F., Th. «cece ees saeee 
22 cal, Rim, $1.50....... 1065 
an cal, Rim, $2.75......+. 1045 
. B. Caps, Con. Ball, cee $1.90 
B: B. Caps, Round Ball. a 
Central Fire..... at 
Target and Sporting Rifle. 845 
Primed Shells and Bullets.is610 
Rim Fire, Sporting.........50 
Rim Fire, Military........1545 





Casters— 
, rrr rT ee ri 70@70410 
Plate .....4.4- -60&10@60E1045 
Philadelphia ........ - HGUEY 
Acme, Ball Bearing.............+.. 33% 
TOMS. venciccascoteseccococesceseucscs 70&10 
Boss Anti-Friction................ 708107 
Gem _ (Roller Bearing)...... ++ 80% 
Martin's Patent (Phoenix) 452, 
Standard Ball Bearing..... 45%, 
‘Tucker's Patent low list...... 307, 
Yale (Double Wheel) low list......50% 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 

Chain, Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 
8-16 %& 5-16 %& 7-16 % 9-16 
$8.60 5.80 4.85 4.10 3.95 3.85 3.80 
5g % Ktol Tee Fhe. 


$3.75 3.60 3.55 
German Coil.... 604 10410@70% 
604.10 % 


a er 

Haiter Chains...... 60d 

German Pattern Halter Chains, 
list July 4 97... 2 COEMEMW% 


Covert Mfg. 
TROD. 60 cdcecescccasvene éoccccsceeey 
Covert’s Saddlery Works 
SEE si pitiasatnamnanennane aveosaawenele 
Cow Ties— 


See Halters and Ties. 
Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 
6144—6-3, Str’ght, with ring . $24.50 
6144—6-2, Str’ght, with ring . $25.50 
644—8-2, Str’ ont. with ring . $29.50 
644—10-2, St ight, with ring . $34.00 
NOTE.—Add 2 per pair for Hooks. 
Twist Traces 2c per pair higher than 





Stra Link. 

Eastern Standard Traces, — 
on Chain, éc........ -604£10% 
Misceilaneous— 

Jack Chain, list July 10, ’98: 
IGOR ik vecvesccuves 606 104570 
Brass ....... .60&10@60410£10 

Safety Chain......... T5IQTIE 107, 

= og oe howe é 1b. 4@P4% 

‘overt g. Co.: 
ee rr 35&5 7, 
Heel .  -35&5 % 
Rein ... - 3545 
Baa sciccvccccscese epedee err 

Covert Sad. Works: 

Brew os bectwlece jee dtieteete cooneelll 
OL BACK. cccccccccccecececscceeee eee 
gl. canta, scucsuatiedundeaeukbed 70% 


Oneida_Communit 
‘Am. Dog Leads + Kennel Chains, | 


_ Dog Leads and i 
45@60&5 7 


cog i cteannadintiilecall 70&10 

Ss BIL Jointed Ghain...... 50% 

chines and Ribbon, Sash— 
— Community: 


Mncstenes ahenausday 60&5% 
BORE. CAM ccccasecedisccctvecccccsd 60”, 
Pullman: 
re err 60% 
SE .. CM ba che wvtedcetecte nd 60&10% 
Sash Chain Attachments, per set. .8¢ 
Aleiney Sash Ribbon, 100 


- 25@$3.00 
Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set.8¢ 


Chalk — (From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’ Blue......gro. ¢ 
Carpenters’ Red......gro. 3: 
Carpenters’ White... .gro. 30¢ 

See also Crayons. 

Checks, Deer— 


ge ee ae a 
Eclipse oy ta aioedaces d 19° 





Ty eeeeecsecees 


Chests, Tool— 
American Tool Chest Co. 
Boy’s Chests, with Tools batanaaee 5% 


THE IRON 


AGE 








Youths’ Chests, with Tools........ 40% 

Gentlemen's Cnests, with Tools. 30% 
Farmers’, Carpenters’, ete., Chests, | 
SE i cincnasscundaneseecnaaend 





Machinists’ and Fitters’ 
Gee, TRG. os cocvcccccccceccced 50% 
Dine CNIS nec acascs-occsdsecacdus 50% 

Cc. E. Jennings & Co.'s Mahe, 
WORE CIEE. cncocccscccccccccese 3344&10% 


Chisels— 
SocketFramingandFirmer 
Standard List....... -T5@15410% 
a 0 ee rrr 
ee 309 
gO saaee & Co. Socket ro 


C. E,_ Jennings & Co. Socket Fram, 









saaaee 
Tanged Firmers. . 33 1- s@ 40% 
Buck Bros.. ° 0% 4 
a Buck...... . 30% 
Cc. E, Jennings & Co. Nos. 191, 181. .25° 


Cold— Ib. 
Cold Chisels, good quality. 13@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality. 11a12¢ 





Cold Chisels, ordinary... 9@10¢ 
Chucks— 
Beach Pat., oe $8.00 35&5 7, 
TEBITO  cococccecccccces DY 
Blacksmiths’ cogedeuce oee2d fo 
Jacobs’ Drill Chucks.. coulae 
Pratt’s Positive Drive.  euseoncqnesecda 5% 
Skinner Patent_Chucks: 
Independent Lathe Chucks........ 50% 
WREVETERL cccccccccceccoccccosescceces 50% 
Combination ......c.sccceseccccceces 50% 
Drill Chucks, New Model.......... 30% 
Drill Chucks, Standard............ 45 


Drill Chuck, Skinner Pat.,all sizes.35% 
Drill Chucks, Positive Drive 4 








Planer Chucks.........++++++ Z 
Face Plate Jaws... ecdenteceus ons@dk 
Standard Tool Co. . 
Improved Drill ‘Ghuck peees paceedeesieas 
Union Mfg. Co.; 
COMBINATION ..cccececeeseceeeceeeees 50% 
St SE ete dictnina cunnicnandieude 35% 
Combination Geared Scroll... .... 407, 
Geared Scroll....cescecsseecseeseeeer’ 40% 
Independent . cove 50 


Independent Bteel.: 

Union Drill......... p 
UMAVOTBR] occcccccesccccccccccccscrees 50% 

Independent Iron F. Plate Jaws.40° 
Independent Steel F. Plate Jaws.40%, 3 

Westcott Patent Chucks: 

Taathe Onucks. 20.00.00 ccccccccccceces 50% 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill...... 50% 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill. .50% 
Little Giant Drill, Improved...... 50%, 


QeGEGR DETR. cccccvesccsccccccccccecs % 
Scroll Combination Lathe......... 50% 

Clamps— 
Adjustable, Hammers’......... 2@2W&5% 
Cabinet, Sargent’s...............-. 50&10%, 
Carriage Makers’, P., S. & W. 
GE, . catscnccseuncesegnccacicgad 40& 10@50% 
Carriage Meee, Saagent Gc0.sisved 0% 
Besly, Parallel............-.+..+: 33410" 


ene 8, Utica Drop Forge & ro 


Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers 


Wood Workers, Hammers’....... 10&10% 
Cleaners, Drain— 

Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable...... 55% 

Iwan’s Champion, Stationary........ 45% 
Sidewalk— 


Star Socket, All Steel..#@ doz. $4.05 net 
Star Shank, All Steel..# doz. $3.24 net 
W. & C. Pent All Steel, # doz., 
7™ in., $3.00; , $3.25. 
Sica, Butchers’— 
DN Ns akavesinss vats ep cccssacendsis 30% 


New Haven Ed —_ ede cas 45°7 
rtp R. Plum . --33%@33%&10% 
a SS 30% 








hite.. ‘e 
Clippers— 
Chfcage Flexible Shaft Company: 
hicago Horse........... $8.75 Ps 
1902 Chicago Horse......... $10.75 
20th Century Horse, each, $5.00...20% 
Lightning Belt......... ...- $15. + 
Chicago Belt....2ccccccecs meee) 15% 


Stewart’s Patent Sheep, $12.75.. 20% 
Clips, Axle— 

Regular Styles, list July 1, '05.80% 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, éc. 
Cocks, Brass— 

Hardware list: 


Compression, Plain Bibbs, 
Globe, Kerosene, Rackin ng. 
C.. COOKS. . a cecces T5@T5ERS 


Coffee Mills— 
See Mills, Coffee. 


Collars, Dog— 
Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens & 


ts Mcuttebaendcvsncedenaumnke 40% 
 - Walter B. Stevens & Sons, 
"Causia, Curry— 

Metal Stamping Co.............cccees 40% 
Mane and Tail— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... 60&10% 
“ Comeieanee, Dividers, &c. 
rdinary Goods..... T5h5@715410 
Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool ‘e 0. ; % 
CED  deintrandpcdvadcccucedQakiens 6% 
GOMRGTE, DOCG ...00200cccccccsccess 65%, 
Calipers, Inside or Outside........ 65%, 
Calipers, MR insdkesscnsccenbasnet ood 5 

ED. © <dtieust devegpeoadegnibuan 50% 
Wm. Schollhorn Co.: i 
Excelsior Dividers..........s.sece+. 60% 
BE PI cv aacn cts inbsdiseandete 75° 
Conductor Pipe,— 
L. C. I. to Dealers: 
Territoru: Galvanized 
Galv. Charcoal 
Steel. Tron, Copper. 
Eastern: 
WL12%4% CIL1I0 % 50% 
Central: 


MES % BIE NLY ki0k5% 





Southe mn: 


65L1Z% 50EIS % HOE1ZG% 
So. Western 


M415 % WET % pki % 


Copper 1,16 02. 
RINE: oc eiwiidne ‘ 50€10% 
GUN wes acccses ose 50ETY 
DORIS a d4 2h Ce KeKES 5945 % 
So. Western......---«- 5062 % 


Terms, 60 days; 2% cash 10 days. Fac- 
tory shi, ‘puente enoreliee delivered. 
See also Eave Troughs, 


oes, wee 
Labrador a 3 $1.30 sto sei0 s210 
Teeland, a. $1.80 $2.10 $2.40, $8.00 
quae $1.85 $2.00 $2.25 $2.90 $3.90 
Galvanized, Lined, side hs we 

CS ee 3 4 


Each ...... $1. 95 $2.15 $2.40 $3. "0 $4.15 
White Enameled..........-.-seeeeeees 25% 
Agate Lined.....ccccccccscccccccccecces 3% 


Coopers’ Tools— 

See Jools, Coopers’. 
Coppers’ Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 3 lbs. to pair 
and heavier, 23@24¢; lighter 


than 3 lbs. to — «+ 25 @26¢ 


Cord— Sas 
Braided, Drad.....c.0-- Ib. 35¢ 
Braided, White, Com., Nos. 8 
to 12, 24¢; No. 7, 2444¢; No. 6, 
25 / 


~o . 
Cable Laid Italian........... 
lb., A, 18¢; B, 16¢ 
Common India...... Ib. 0@10%4¢ 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw’ - LI@19¢ 
Patent Russia........ b. - ihe 
Cable Laid Russia. 1. 15¢ 
India Hemp, Braided. L1I8¢ 
India Hemp, Twisted. ie 12@13¢ 
Patent In ia, rer. lb, 12@13¢ 
Anniston Sortage Co :e doz., 50 ft., 
Oriole ; & ft. , Columbia, $0.85: 
50 ft., ee: $1.00; 50 ft., 6-Thread, 
SL 10; 60 ft., Thread, $0:95; 50 ft., 
esha $1.40; 60 ft., Jute, $15, 
Pearl Braided, cotton, No. % 3 
%¢; No. 23% ¢ ; Nos, g to be, Be 
Eddystone "Braided Nos, 8, 
10, ¢; 7, Ue; 6, 2*¢. 
Harmony Cable Laid Italian, Mos, 7? 
CO Wu ccccccccccccccccoccccceess eb 2B 
Peerless: 
Cable Laid Italian.............++- 16 
Cable Laid Russian.. dae 
Cable Laid India.. 
Braided India...... 
Iman : 
SE CR ivcdcndnatsnncnnden 8 
Sash Cord Attachments, per doz.10 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 
Braided, Drab Cotton...... oo be 
Braided, — Hamp.. tb 
Braided, Linen.............. 1) 
Braided. White Cotton or ene 


tb 

Massachusetts, White....... eb 

Massachusetts, Drab........ Pb 

Phoenix, White, pee, 8 to 12, 

No, 7, 274¢; No. 6, 2%¢. 

Silver Lake: 

A quality. ee ere 40 

ih is: i andsnscnetsecoces 35 

fe So on cece vanenese’ 35 

30 

40 

57 





Se SE. CEs atindcceuceaesdace 
I cn ccckdeatseseseean 
TE cRtdntnnbindeecoinceaiceeescs 
See also Chain and Ribbon. 
ae Picture— 
SMUG. Gilg We as Kb bate ikedonne 
‘e514 85 10€ 1085 
Hendryx Standard Wire Pictures Cc ond, 


1&5 % 
Cradles— 
WE Wades ocucues oe ee KOEI Y 
Crayons— 
White Round eves, gr . 646% ¢ 








Cases, 100 $5.00 at factory. 
D. M, Stewar Miz. Co.: x 
Jumbo Cra FONB. 2 eee- scene gr. $3.50 |S 
Metal Workers’ Crayons, = 2. 50 . 
Boapstane Pencils, round, fat, = 
St huatecdscsceteess . $1. = 
Rolling Mill Crayons...... fr. $2. 2 
Railroad Crayons (composition) a 
Zelnicker’s Lumber: Se - 
eee Blue, Green.......... # gro. 36.50 
Sl hs ccaduveddhadensentad ; 
See also Chalk. ~ “ 
- Saeee Shepherds’— 
ort Madison, Heavy........ : 
Fort Madison, Light. senpecs = 5 
Crow Bars—See Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 
We CN inc anicatocncnasescesed 50% 
Cutlery, Table— 
International Silver Compan 
No, 12 M’d’m Knives, 1847. ‘ne $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & amilton 
and Anchor ........ “le: 2. $3 
Wm. Rogers & Son........ 
Cutters— 
i ee SE Oicat cntuadadsccwenced 
ST cnc cn scaccanananded 50% 
Smith & Hemenway Co.............. 50” 
RIN dusk detach agligs asl Nebedannoaces 40% 
Meat and Food— 
AMOTICER oe ccccececcccccsscnccdsccecsss %, 
anans 3 5 
Each...... $5 $7 $10 $50 
Myferprice otanvuctkdnguhanande %%, 
Seadbatdees es 5 10 12 22 
Bach nedeesecccecas $2 $3 $2.75 $4.50 
Dixon’s pregrstisen tenes e ” oas0e 
eesee 4 
$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00 
DOE «inc ncvcibeiokeceedoks Cxabes 10@50° 
BACEIO Gat. cccccccccccess oz. 40@50% 
Nos.... 305 310 - $22 


2 320 
“$35.00 ron Bag 2.00 2 
N. E. Food Chop . ee 


Woodraff’s Geudaesenieniiaan’l doz. wen 
Raa ddskhciascenceens 100 
$15.00 $18 0 00 
Enterprise Beef Shavers......... 25@30 *, 





Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Wisston & Sous: 
Slaw, Corn a Cidnneneesnin 40% 


eee eee eee eee reece eee 


Kraut Cutters, 36x 12, 40 x 12....407% 
J. M. Mast Mfg. Co 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife.. --®@ doz. $3.00 
Combined Slaw Cutter “and, Corn 
GIMIE, cnavcctnescedeacecsesss #8 doz. a 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
SOME Cee Brcccccsceccccesesccecess 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife..% gr. sieges 
Slaw Cutters. 2 Knife..# gr. $22@82¢ 


Tobacco— 
All Iron, Cheap. . doz. $}. 2548}. 50 
EMterprise .0..-eeeecseeeeeseeee eee eae 5430 4 
a ae ® doz., No. 1, $21; No. 2, 
Sargent’s, doz.. No. 2 
Sargent’s, Nos. 12 and 21........ 60& 10°. 


Washer— 
Appleton’s, # doz., $16.00... 


. Post Hole, &c.— 


Dalbey Post Hole ty te -per doz., $9.00 

Iwan’s Imp’ved Post Hole Auger. 40&5°% 

Iwan’s Vaughan Pattern Post Hole 
BEER can vacecenenccesessces 8 doz. $6.25 


-50&10&10% 


iwane Perfection Post Hole pions. 
Ps doz. $8.2 

Iwan’s — Handle Post E ya = 
BOTS ncenccccccecsvcccecceces cP 





sssssen’ i 


Dividers—see Compasses, 
Doors, Screen— 


Phillips’, style E hs ie. ..® doz. $10.00 
Phillips’, style 77, % --@ doz, $7.50 
Phillips’, style x-y, q z ..- 8 doz. $10.50 


Drawers, Money— 

Tucker's Pat. ae Till No. 1, e 
doz., $18; No, 2, $15; No, 3, $12; 
No. 4, $18 -? 
Drawing Knives— ~~ 1.1 

See Knives, Drawing. 
Dressers, Emery Wheel— 

Diamond Emery Wheel Dressers. 

Diamond Wheel Dresser Cutters... 
Drills and Drill Stocks— | 

Common’ Blacksmiths’ Drill, 


Ce. ancinentees “s .$1.50@$1.75 
Breast, Millers Falls............. 15&10% 
Rs Won My. Wlsanendutencnsawens 0% 


Goodell Automatic Drills. .40 
—- s Automatic Drills. 








Lxueenneusuiendenmine non, 
Jenmeen’ 8 Drill Points.. - 165% 
Millers Falls Automatic Dr 33% & 10% 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis............ yn 
Ratchet, Parker’s...............0c.0... 40% 
,  WRRROIIE do nanniddnccemeeds 40 Z 
Ratchet, Weston’s, Style H Im- 

proved. Recveuddndvesussocanasascenaned 40% 
ME Oi civcdnecasnzavncuness 40% 


Ratchet, Whitney’s, P., S. & W..50% 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, No. 1, $10.00; 
Adjustable, No. 10. $12.00........ 33% % 
; Twist Drills— 
of... Ae 60£ 10k 10@70 % 
Taper and Straight Shank. 
60¢ 10@60£ 1045 % 
Drivers, Screw— 
Screw D'ver Bits, per doz .45@50¢ 
Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, @ 
o 2%-in., $6; 4-in., $7.50; 6-in., 


eee ee eee eee ere eee ee ee ee ee 


Buck Bros.’ Screw Driver Bits...... 30% 
CNIS “enddsacsacenvecsqseensnduaets yA 
BN ‘cedleduiccsauwavedaddiddesaatemseted 60% 
Fray’s Hol. H'dle Sets, No. 3, $12..50% 
Gay's Double Action Ratchet...... "35% 


Goodell’s Auto. "50& 108 10504 10KI0S 
BINNOEE, cankddutedsdanededeceooasewersas 40% 
Mayhew’s Black Handle.............. 40% 
Mayhew’s Monarch................ 40&10 7, 
Millers Falls, Nos, 20 and 21 ,..25&10% 
Millers Falls. Nos. 11, 12, 41, 4.. ae? 
New England Special ty Co...... 50&10 
Sargent & Co.’s: 

Pi ES WN an ancncncexneey 

Nos, 50, 53 and 55 


> «& Hemenway Co 
D. Smith & Co.’s _aeneet H’ ‘ile. 02 
Stanley R. & L. Co. 








No. Varn. Wandies..-. Jauceeeees 65% 

No. 86 inncedubucdeinceteter sedaudenkee 75% 

ME Nénnadeuéncetipdicagantstaetesed % 

MIND vaddansteasevinsseoeuwiteonhe 70% 

wan’s° 

Free, TOES to FOG... ...cccccccccescs 50 
WG GEL Ge cdvteccwiccsecdesetesdied 40& 10% 


ave Trough, Galvanized— 
Territory. L. C. L. Galvanized 


Galw, Charcoal 
Steel. Iron. Copper. 
Eastern: 
84 5 % WEk10% 50% 
Central: 
seeneee Wd 254% Wk £5% 
Southern: 
T5412%% 60420% 494 12%,% 


So.Western: 
HE 5 % 65k 5% yoko %& 
Terms.— 
one e eae tatew a6 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows. 
Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments, all territories: 
Gaiv. Steel and Galv. C. J. 


gente esWisduddvedwes 604£10% 
N Se wiat wan uaa(eae duende at 50% 
No. testes dc dacawncaabs 25% 
Pe Gl a6 She cee écescadeer 10 
NE hon ini 6 ok e<:s 50% 
Elbows, Stove Pipe— 
TN, MS TE sc incdiasunedudected 40% 


Perfect Elbows (S.. S. & Co.)...... 40% 
Emery, Turkish— 

5 to 46 55 ta 220 Flawe 

-0.5 ¢ ¢ #44 

4¢ su%e 


ee 
\% Kegs..... Ib. 54 ¢ 















1734 THE IRON AGE 
% Keys..... b.54%¢ 6 ¢ 4 ¢| Spike, Metal, No. 1, $4.00; 2 $4.90 | Chicago , Spring “Butt Co. : ; 
w-Ib. cans, Nail, Wood Handled, No. y,: Oscillating sesnsqccoacsooces reese 
10 in case....644¢ 7¢ 6 ¢ $2.30 $2.60 Bi a eee ee 
10-1b. cans, less Sptke, Wood Handled, No. 4 Chi olm “he Moore Mfg. Co.: 
than 10......10 ¢ . ‘ . : $4.30; 2, $4.60 Baggage Car Door......+.0s % 
Less quantity..10 ¢ 1 Glass, American Window Railroad 
of Gih-<In lots 1 to 8 tone a dtecount See Trade Keport. Cronk & Carrier Nig: 
rs, Lemon Juice Glasses, Level— » | Boller Bearings... cece esen 10% 
cannes os maanelenh Lemon, | Chapin-Stephens Co....... eo@end10&10% | Griftin Mfg. Co.: e120 0% 
Glue, Liquid Fish— Roller Bearing, No. $ib:00°709 


F sieaaen Blind— 


ZimmmMerMan’s ......ceccsccesecveves eid 

Wallime’s ......ccccscccccccccccsees 

; Cord and Weight— ¢ 

VOR  cccccccccccccccecsceceseeeseeseseses e 
Faucets— 

Cork Lined. ° 


. .. 50@50E 
Metallic Key, ‘Leather Lined. 
604 10@70%, 
Red Cedar.........++40€10@50 
Petroleum ccc e cee e WEL 
B. & L._B. Co.: 





Bate) TSF. oc cvcsocenceocess sevend 60&107 
EGE | oncksneveseecn 0 

West Lock mae” 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tp Key.. 107 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key.......-. 50%, 
John Sommer’s Victor Mtl. ey. 50810 7 


John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key.. a 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock....... 
John Sommer’s I.X.L, Cork Lined.. 509 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined iby 


John Sommer’s Chicago Cost, Lined. Ey 

John Gommer’s No Brand, * edar... ‘$09 
ohn Sommer’s No Bran 

John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar.. ».40% 


Mijurglar’ Proof, ‘N. P 25% 
r r TOO! eeeeeeececeeeees 
oi proved. ‘Mand % inch....0.0.0-25% 
asurin: 
‘Enterprise, o 0E, $36.00. .00000 404107 
Lane’s, @ doz. $36.00...........- 


tanes CW on # doz, $36.40&107 
Felloe Plates— 

See Plates, Felloe. 
Files— Domestic— 


List eg wen, S 1, me. 
Best Brands........- 
Standard apne. 541 eet 0410 
Lower at <2 . %&10& 10@80410 


orted— 

Stubs’ Tejera, Biube’ list, July 
Bb, "FT cwcces eon @40% 
Fixtures, Fire Door— 

Richards No, 















on i occ 75 
Special, No, 104....... 15 
Fusible ke oNG 6. % 
Expansion Bolts, No. 107. 
Grindstone— 
Net Prices: 
EBOR oo.0% nae. a a 
Per doz... * $3.25 on it tt 
P., 8. & W ale co 
Reading | Hardware Co........e0s00s ood a 
Sarsent’s ......cecscecesescceecesseesees 70 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone eee te. * 
ixtures, Extra 
a pavers sapencmet aie 50&10410% 


Hea 
Stowell’ s Grindstone Fixtures, Tae iy 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors, 

Forks— 

NOTE. —- Manufacturers 
selling from the list of Reptember 
1, 1905, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at ag prices. 
es aay wrens. sesoeecensasd 











Champion, Header. 
Ghampion. Tt a. 
Columbia, Hay...... 
Columbia, erences 
Columbia, Spading. 
owners Wood Barley.. 
Potato Digger.........-- 
Acme BAY... .ccceccsccccccccccesss 
Acme Manure, 4 tine.. 
Dakota Header 
iistess Steel B Barley ’ Z 
ansas Header..... weced 
& C. Favorite Wood ae 
Plated. —See Spoons. 
Frames— Saw— 
White, S'9’ t Bar, per doz.7 ¢ 
Red, 8’g’t Bar, per doz. .$1.00@1.25 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz. $1. 50 


Freezers, ise oe 


t. 1 4 
a . $1.30 sis 60 $190 $2.20 2.80 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 
Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


_ . Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
BIGMD .ncovecconcsncweh $2.75) 50 
COUROR. 0 on cgeeeeceses - 3.20] 
Waterproof Sgl. Taped... 3.65 > & 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. §.40| = 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 6.15} ™ 


ates, Molasses and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern. - 808 10% 
Gauges— 


Marking, erties, &c. .50&10@60% 
Chapin: -Stephens C 


Marking, Mortise, &e. Dele 10&10% 
Scholl’s Patent...... -50&] eine 10 
Door Hangerfs........-..+se+- 10° 
Stanley R. L, , Butt and 
Rabbet Gauge.......... od 








Marking and Mortise. 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe's 
Wire, Morse’s 
Wire. P., 


Gimlets— 


3% 

‘Single Cut— 
Numbered assort- 
ments, per gro. 
Nail. Metal, No. 1, $2.00: 2, $2.30 


Bottles or Cans, with Brush. 
25410050 % 
International Glue Co, (Martin’s)..40% 
Grease, Axle— 


Common Grade... .gro. $4.50@6.00 
Dixon’s Everlasting. .10- Tb pails, ea. 85¢ 


Dixon’s Everlasting. in_ boxes doz. 
1 bh, $1.20; . $2.00 
Hlolenet Hard Obl... .ccccecscecceccees 3% 
Grips, Nipple— 

Perfect Nipple Grips........... 40&10&2% 
Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pike Mfg, 00..cccccccccess 33%@33%&10% 

Grindstones— 
Bicycle Emery Grinder............-- $6.50 
Bicycle Grindstones, each...... $2.50@3,00 
Pike Mfg. 


Improved Family Grindstones, pe 
per inch, @ doz.............; -00 ( Se 
= Mower and Tool Grinder, 3 
ME scendibipnseeiicssnestoul 00 
Velox Ball Bearing, nee am ‘le 
Iron Frames, each 00 


H alters and Ties— 





oe ee 60£10@ 60 1045 % 

Covert Mfg. Co.: ee 
Web .....+-s 
Jute Rope.. 50% 
Sisal Ro % 
Cotton ope. 45% 
Hemp Ropes......++s+++e+eeee ooeeee ABZ 

Covert'’s Sa diery Works: ‘ 
Web and Leather Halters......... 10% 
Jute and Manila Rope H Haiters....70% 
Sisal Rope Halters............. 60& 20% 
See, Manila and Cotton Rope y 

MR bhesGugdiesWonsts evil cbee staanes 

Sisal Rope Ties..........+. 609 


Oneida Community: 
Am, Coil and Halters...... 40@40&5 7, 


@50 
Niagara Coil and Halters. .45@50&5% 
Niagara Cow Ties.. . 45&5@50& 1085 % 


. Ru es 

Leather Fralters benbgkece cecébueshous 50% 
Web Halters and Webbing. heoeest 60%, 
Jute and Sisal Rope Halters..... 60%, 
I and Sisal Horse and Cattle e 





Livery Ties, Braided.. 


Hammers— 


Handled Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinists’...40&1 BOs 108187 
Heller’s Farriers....... 40&1 10&10° 
MeO Sh. qe. Nos. 1 2 3, $1 
Peck, Stow & mde Steel. 
Fayette R, Plumb: 


lumb, A. E. Na 
suet GSS oMlO&T'4 % 
Engineers’ and B. 8. Hand........ 


50&10&7 
Machinists’ poeraRtai Oe: is 


Riveting and RUET no docececccecce 








10& 
Sargent’s C. 8, New te 
Heavy_Hammers and 
es— 
Under 8 Ib., per 1b.50¢ .8045Q@—% 
3 to 5 Ib., per Ib, 40¢. .8045@—% 
Over 5 ib., per l , 30¢, 


8041045@ ant 
Wilkinson’s Smiths’. ..lb. oat 


Handles— 
Agricultural Tool Handles 
Age, Pick, &c... .60&10@604 10457 
Hoe, Rake, &c........... 45@50% 
Fork, Shovel, Beem ans ? 


Long Handles. 45@50 % 

D Handles........... ,  50@50E5% 
Croes~Cut Saw Handles— 
Seeapien econ ol 45@45& 10% 
PE icttosenité thuhnehiabidh ahi 


Mechanics’ Fool Handles— 
Auger, assorted. ..gro.$2.50@$3.00 


Brad Awl.......-970.$1.65@$1.75 
Chisel Handles: 
Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. 
CS Or $2.40@ $2.65 
Hickory Tanged Firmer. gro. 
Ee Se $2.15@ $2.40 
Apple Socket Firmer, gro. 
SEOOTONR ai wi 68 6 on te $1.75@$1.95 
Hickory Socket Firmer, gro. 
SE seach ds wuee $1.45@ $1.60 
Hickory Socket Framing, gro. 
re egy ten ap 875 hous $1.60 $1.75 
ile, assorted..... gro. $1. $1. 
Hammer, Hatchet, &c. cornet 
60k 10G60E 1045 % 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 


80485¢ ; Not Varnished. . .65@75¢ 
Plane Handles: 

Jack, doz. 30¢ ; Jack, Bolted.15¢ 
Fore, doz. 45¢: Fore, Bolted.90¢ 
Chapin- ‘Stephens €o.: 

SEE Tsecakcosecanccond 

Chisel 


File and Awl.. 
_ ne Plane. 





Hangers— 
NOTE.—Barn Door Hangers 


i 
and Furlor Door Hangers 
with track, &c 
Allith Mfg Co. 


‘ 
Reliable, No. y. eresccccce doz. $8.00 
Reliable. No. Bucecscecees ° ‘ber den. $3 


wahout tech 
langers per double frock, 


Roller Bearing, 2 y., No. 


ie ns saidhsbheopebsbented 0% 
Hinged Hangers, $16.00... .60&10%2 
Lane Bros. Co. 
Parlor, Ball Bearing escees ese 
Parlor, Standard......... eceen 












Parlor, No. 10...... 85 
Parlor, New Model 80 
Parlor, New Champion......$2.25 
Barn Door, Standard......60&5% 
SINE cs nnverdeaesdame cial net $6.40 
SENN. s6cnebsecncsoeen eoveed 60&2% 
TUNE asvccsccccee ecccccccee 70&5% 
Lawrence Bros. : 
Advance +» -60&10% 
Cleveland occelOa 


Qlipper, No, 75. 
Crow: 











Eesy. Parlor Door, Di. ets, 
nf Single Sets, $1.25. 
nn) ¢gpnddesesgsssesachsasne 6045 % 
Hummer .... ++ 1085 % 
New. York. 60&10% 
pectiae dias 
erling .. 10% 
McKinney Mfg. C 
No. 2 Special, $15.....00.. e10% 
No. 2, Standard, $18........60&10% 
Hinged Hangers, $16. p es cvcncges 50%, 
Meyers’ Stayon Hangers esese W&5% 


Richards Mfg. 

Pioneer Wood ‘Track No. 3..$2.00 

Ball B’r’g St’l Track No. 10,50&10% 

Roller B'r’g St’l Track No, 12.$2.15 

Roller B’r’g St’l Track No. 13.$2.30 

Hero, Adj. Track No. 19. .50&10% 

Adjustable Track Tandem Trol- 
ley Track No, mee 





Seal, Steel Track No, 8...... 

Auto Adj. Track No. 22. .50&10% 
Trolley B. D, No, 17....++... 1.35 
Trolley F. D. No. 120. oad 210 
Trolley F. D. No, 121........$2.25 
Trolley F. D, No, Beer ceecene ~‘ 


Safety Underwriters F, D. 
Tandem No. di. 2% and 3 ‘ats 
Falace, Adjustable Track 065 


CORP eee eee See Cee rere 


50& 
Royal, Adjustable Track No, 










Sob bch baatewesons enbasee 50&104 
Ives’ Wood Track No. 1...... $2. 
Trolley B, D, No, 20...... 
Trolley B. D. No, 24........$1. 
Trolley B. D. No. 27.. gl 
Trolley B, D. No, 28.. $1. 
— Bearings Nos, 39, hy 
Anti-friction No, 42........ 60&20%, 
Hinged Tandem’ . 48... .60&5 % 
Folging Door B, B, Swivel Ne. % 
a Door Hen = Co.: 60% 
rm King WRF. osccccecced Y 
U. 8. Standard Hinge.......... 60% 
Stowell Mfg, & Foundry Co.: 
Acme Parlor Ball Bearing....40% 
Sus Hinge ieee Pheaien wainees 
pex Parlor Door...... a 
MED: adkcanesdsnesnmidesiovenmeied 80% 
Car Door....... "509 
Climax Anti-Friction. &10°7 
Elevator .......+0. 40% 
Express ........+++ --50% 
Freight Car Door. . 60%, 
Interstate ............. .- 60410% 
Lundy Parlor Door........ 50& 10° 
ERE es. 60% 
Matchless - 608107, 
ansen .70&5°2 
Parlor Door.. 50& 10° 
ree pee: cl 
n, eeeeeee 
or yar BOER, soc cazenesesess 50% 





Wild West eel Door, to 

Zenith for Wood Track....50&10°% 
A. L. Sweet Iron Works: 

CPOE “SE naranenndtcnnsednens 70% 

Climax Anti- vues peated e709 

i i 9 i ccnssseehooubad 60 

New Perfection. 99 

Pilot =o... 60 

0! inge.. - 607 

Rider Wooster 65 

Western Pattern 70%, 
Taylor & s F’y So; s Kid- 

der’s Roller Bearing.50&15&10&5% 
Whike Rolle cr Bearing. doz, $5.00 

loz. 
Cc. J. Roller Bearing. 
Cycle Ball 





Dwarf_ Ball Be 
ree Wood Track.. 
T. Roller Bearing, 
om, Era Roller Be 
0. K. Roller Bearing 
Prindle , Wood Track... wane’ a 





ve 
ie? 
-- 60045 





see eeeee 


Wilcos Ban tre 


Wilcox Ely, » Nos. ig. 
SE. DEN epkieb<ebetpaannnanh ook 

Wilcox Ely. Door. No. 32°: 

a, Fire Trolley, Ticiiey 

Wilcox ‘ + Roy “Noiseless Ban 

wien ere 103 

wins New Ge “Cen ower, ENR: 


Trolie 5 
Wilcox Trolley Ball’ Thsarine: 40° 
Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge. 
SOE. “NE. cc cnscchiiibicwane 40% J 


Hangers— Garment— 


Pullman Trouser, # gro., 1 pair Flat 
pe $9.00; 1 pair Round Nick- 
$9.00; 4 pair Round Nickeled 


Victor Folding......ccccses. , 
CR Re . epee 70&1 


Extra 5@10% often given. 


0% 
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Gate— 
Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, # doz. 
net HA. 


Joist and Timber— 


Lane Bros, Co..........+. enn sthenka 30% 
Hasps— 

Griffin’s Security Hasp............... 50% 

McKinney's Perfect Hasp, ® doz..50% 


Hatchets— 
Regular list, first quality... .50% 
Second uality $1.00 per doz. less 
than first quality. 


Heaters, Carriage— 


Clark, No. 5, STi ade. SB. Oi isthe: 
$2.25; No. 
Ne 3E, $3.25; ‘No. 1, $3.50........ 
Clark Goal P Py é¢* bastbesnes a “108 
Hinges— 


Blind ‘and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
(Victor; National; 1868 O. P.; 
Niagara; Clark’s O. P.; 
s Tip; aren.) 
Dos. pair.....$0.75 1.385 2&. *0 
Mortise Shutter: 
L. & P., O. 8., Divie, se.) 
was tives S %m 2 
Doz. pair.... $0.70 .65 oo" 4s 
Mortise Reversible Shutter (Buft- 
falo, &c.): 
Ms (savas ss es ™% 2 
Dee, GOW. os. 30.10 65 60 
North’s Automatic Blind Fixtures, 
No. 2, Ty so one $9.00; No, 3, for, 
PE, SE os anubes edednncevessagnes 
Charles es Ci likssedassvegoe tiers? 
Parker Wire Goods Co. 
“noe & Benjamin Automatic Bling. 
Hale's piind Awning Hinges, iio. 
110, for wood, $9.00; No, 111, for 
brick, 00 20% 
Reoding’e Gre Gravity ee eek a daha 


Stanley's ct Gracie, Blind Hinges, 
doz, =. — screws, $0.90; 


with screw 1.20. 
Wrlenteriie, “is Siieare Co. : : 
., Lull & Porter........ 75&10&5 
Acme, Lull & Porter..... oo+ 75810 %, 
Bisa City Reversible......... 75&10%, 
geverd’a Noiseless, Nos, 


ieaiias: 

Tp Bet'n, Nos. 1 & s. we 
Battalo. Gravity 242 1 
Fe oR Nt tea Lia A =. Foiogs 


ORR eee eee ee eee eee eee eeeeeee 


champici Gravity Locking, No. 75. 15% 
Steamboat rer Focking, o. 10. e 


Pioneer, Nos, 060, 45 & 5%........ 15%, 
Empire, Nos. ts Px ik Sc daihenntae 70% 
H, wes s Mortise Gravity Lock, 
—  Seepeeaierenen re 


Ga = Hinges- 
Clark’s or Shepard'e—Doz. sets: 


‘ é 1 2 8 
Hinges with "Lt chs.$2.00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges only....... 1.40 2.05 3.80 


Latches only...... .70 .70 3% 
New England: ‘ 

With Latch.....doz. ...@$2.00 

Without Latch...dog. ...@$1.60 
Reversible Self- Closing: 

With Latch......doz. ...@gs1.78 

Without Latch...doz. ...@$s1.35 


Western: 
With Latch..........doz. $1.75 
Without Latch.......doz. $1.15 

Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 
Shepard’s or Clark 5. = a 


Hinges — Latches. .$2.00 2.70 
Hin 3.9 2.05 
Latches “on -70 
Pivot Hinges— 
Bommer Bros. Pivot............++0+ % 
Lawson Mfg. Co. Matobiess 12.22.7459 
Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iron.. .$6.5 
Non-Holdback, Cast Trong6. 
J._ Bardsley : 
Bardsley's Non-Checking Mor- 
tise Floor Hin, 45%, 


Bardsley’s Paten 
Bommer B 
— 


see eeeeeeeee 


Checking. .15 


Cegccccoccesecoecce +95 
= r Spring Hinges....... 
No. 990 Wie ng, i hi ‘Bid 

Chfes 8 Butt Cot: 
a oS i “Hin i. eetoccsn 8 


= (Bal Rk 


Saloon Door.......... % 





Columbia, 
Columbia, 
Columbia, 


om. age ja. we ee oe 
ME Gc bss useksnsed . $12. 
Oxford, new list See % 
Lawson Mfg. Co.. Matchless... 30% 
Richards Mfg. 

8u eter Double “Acting Floor 


eee. eee 40% 
Shelby Spring iiinge Go.: 
Buckeye All Steel Holdback 
a gr, $9.00 
Ball Bearing Ficor Hinge... 50% 
Ohio Detachable Screen Door 
Hinge gr. $12.00 


No. 18..... $s 
Adjustable, 


> 
2 
a 
S 
o 
A 
often given on most of these Hinges. 


y 
e 


Extra 109 


. $1 
BOE. SOR, Gocevcgesewes er. 
New Idea No. 1...... 
New Idea, Double Acting... 
New Idea Floor 
Burl Bearing 
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Wrought Iron Hinges— 
Strap and T Hinges, é&c., list 
December 20, 1904: 

Light Strap Hinges. ..7¢@% 
H’vy Strap H’g’s...75&i 
Light 7 Hinges......65 

Heavy T Hinges.....60% 
Extra H’y T =e 70410% 
Hinge Hasps.........50% 
Cor, Heavy Strap.. ‘ 545% 
Cor, Ex. Heavy T. 70410% 
Screw Hook 6 to 12 in. .1b.38%¢ 
and Strap. 14 to 20 in. .1b.3 
22 to 36 in. ‘Ib. "Hes 
Screw Hook and Eye: 
% to 1 iMch. cceseceres LD. Gig 


5g-inch... ecccccccccce oll. 
inch enaek ah oh >> +> SEE 
Hitchers, Stall— 

Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers....35% 





Eetra 
10@1045 %, 


Hods— Coal— 
Wye Per doz. 
EL. 04s ae-m e 0 0.c0os eel aes ee 
Galv. Open... ...$2.50 2.75 3.00 3.25 
Jap. Open..... $1.90 2.10 2.25 2.55 
Galv, Funnel... .$3.00 3.30 3.60 3.90 
Jap. Funnel. ... .$2.45 2.65 2.85 3.30 


Masons’ Etc.— 
Avery-Caldwell Mig. Co.: 
Steel Brick.. eccceee €8Ch 
Steel Mortar.....- 
Cleveland Wire Spring 
Steel Brick each $0. 
Steel Mortar, No. 58 paces ---each $1. 


Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern...... 
ae % 


Grub, list Feb, 23, 
“rodibeiesiox 
D. & H. Scovil.....cccccceseeccees 
Handled— 
NOTE. — Manufacturers are selling 
& the list waeanter 1, 1904, but 
jobbers are still using ‘vist of Au- 
gut L 1899, or selling at net prices, 
‘Cronk’ s Weeding No. 1, $2.00; No. 2, $2.25 
It. Madison Cotton Hoe.. .70&108&10% 
kt. _— Crescent Cultivator Hoe 
0&10% 


@ d 
Ft Madison Mattock Hoes: 2 
Regular Weight.......000 #8 doz. oe! 8 





Junior Size.........seececees doz. $4 
AN Madison Sprouting Hoe.. 
ixie Tobacco 


. Madison 


Warren 
Ww. 








$3.35 
Acme ‘Wedding .8 doz., net, $4.35 
ems Cc. L ‘tine Shuttle Hoe doz. 85 
Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 
Holders— Bit— 
Angular, @ doz. $24.00......0+.++.45&10% 





Door— : 
Bardsley’s a) 
Km ms eee . 50 
Pullman ..... oe 58% 


"Fiie and Tooil— 


Nicholson File Holders and_ File 

MR ce cciemcareresteaet 33%4@40% 
Fruit Jar— 

we rit Jar wae, 8 gross, 
$10 BD GOB. .cccccccccccccccccsccs $1.25 
Hones—Razor— 

Pike Mfg, Co., Belgian, German and 
GOBED  ccccccasnccccscccevececsses 0000 OX 


Hooks—Cast iron— 
Bird Cage, Readi ee onsale 
und Cage. Sargent List. 608107 

ing, Sargent’s List, Nos. 29, 
oe ) 132, 189 and 135. 135... 444 508106167, 

t ne, ading List.......... 
Clothes Line, ents Lis List 50820810", 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List.. ae 
Clothes Line, Stowell’s.........+++:- 10% 
Coat and Hat, Reading. es 
Coat and Hat, Stowel s.. 







~-10% 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville 1652, 
| ny Be : List. 809 
arness owell’s...... a 
School House, Stowell’ 100 e80% 
Wire— 
BS ois ckcxetcess SRO: 2 
Wire C. & H, Hooks:. 
15d 10G@75 106 10% 
Columbian a > Co., Gem....... 
Parker Wire Goods Co. King. oH? 
Van Wagoner, Coat and Hat........ 707% 
Western W. G. Co, Molding......75% 





Czar Secnoms beapeenesenesoosts 50&10% 
Wrought Iron— 
Bow, 6 in., per om $1.00; 8 in., 


$1.25; 10 in., $2.50. 
Cotton ..........doz, $1.05@$1.25 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c.— 
See Wrought Goods. 
Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 


Bush, ‘Light, oz. $4.75; Medium, 
$5.35 ; Heav , $6.85 
Grass, best, all sizes, per 2.81.60 


Grass, common grades, all sizes, 
POF BOB.ccccccscccerecs sl ae 
WRIMMGITOE oc ccccccce sbOe 5%a6¢ 
Hooks and Eyes: 
ads b ek ue - G0L5@60E 10457, 
Malleable Iron....... 
ert Mfg. Co, Gate and 


ooks 

Covert Saddiery Works’ Seif Lockin 

Gate and gees, Beit Locks "he 
adison Cut t-Eaey gore Hooks. 


ai oz. $3.25 net 
Bon th Hooks—See_ Ben tops. 
Corn Hovuks—See rt Corn. 
Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 


=. 


THE IRON AGE 





Horseshoes— 

See Shoes, Horses, 

Hose, Rubber- 
Garden Hose. %-inch: 


Competition ......ft. 5 @6 ¢ 
3-ply Guaranteed,.ft. 8 @9 ¢ 
4-ply Guaranteed..ft.10 @iUl ¢ 
Cotton Garden, Sin, coupled: 
Low Grade. oof. 8 @9 ¢ 
Fair Quality. . -ft.10 @il ¢ 
= Sad— 
FVOM BESO Bi cicincss 1b.3 @3o¢ 
B. B. Sad Irons..... 1b. S4@3%4¢ 
-—. ener cents per set: 
hss wes 50 55 60 65 


--68 65 78 a 
Tiv 4 Tope. ...%t 68 81 

New England Pressing.1b. sae 

Pinking— 

Pinking Trons........0.. doz .60¢ 
Irons, Soldering 
See Coppers. 
Jacks, Wagon— 

Covert Mfg. Co,: 






But BeTGW..cccccccccescccces +00 D0K2% 

ME cnciucswadsainaébenasoiwetens 22-45% 
Covert’s Saddlery Works: 

BE windxaccauacnagncdencovesade 60&10% 

ENON, Hotudaddcdccescecéatcccccndavend 60% 
BRIO ciixvence cousuncaconessseganiti 50° 
PY MR ncncacarsakanecense 30&10&2%, 
Richards’ Tiger Steel, No, 130...50&10% 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s.......... 2% 
a 
Brass, Spun, Plain...... 25% 


Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 
Hollow. 


Knives— 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, BB incnansess 307 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co..... 50° 


Corn— 
Withington Acme, zg doz. 65; 
Dent, $2.75; ‘Yi errated eH 
- 


Serrat $2.10; kee No. i, 
Yankee No. 2, 
Drawing—_ 
Standard Be heed @i5£10%, 
E. Jennings & Co,, Noa” ‘6 46. 60%, 
Sanh & Griflin, Nos. 41, 42...... 60° 
SED BOGE OO. "Be ccccccccccccceccsscncse 70% 
ey rn 57 
SPD. acunvouvenpiusducuaisseteeies 16% % 
ae Ss ey A Ree 20&5@25 7, 


Hay and Straw— 
Serrated y F nig per doz .$5. 5 506.00 


Iwan’s Sickle Edge......... ¥ a 2S 
Iwan’s Serrated...........++. doz. $ 
Mincing— 

TO: s cdiviiansacsatinsscewics ¥ gro. $13.00 
Miscellaneous— 
POV occas -. -d02. $3. 3.25 
Wostenholm’s .......... ‘2 doz. $3.00@3.25 

Knobs— 


Base, 24-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber Tip.....gro.$1.25@$1.50 

Carriage, Jap., all sizes...... 
gro, 45 ¢ 
Door, Mineral.......doz. 65@70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d.....doz. @75¢ 
Door, Por. Nickel. ‘doz. $2.05@2.15 
Bardsley’ 8s Wood Door, Shutters, &e. cc 8s 






Picture, Sargent’s.........00+ 60&10&10°% 
=_——s Leather— 
See Belting, Leather— 

Ladders, Store, &c.— 
TE ME cincddiccaeaiminceendcentan 25% 
Myers’ Nose Store Ladders.. ».50% 
Richards Mf RAC 

Improved atastots, No, 112. 50% 
Climax Shelf, No. "113. - 50% 
Trolley, No. Wilasecaas - 50% 

Ladles, Melting— 
L. ¢ G. Mfg. Co. (low list)........ 25% 
ie, ER? Wi ce esnnenbentibciieadtcadcacs 50% 
Readin devcccececoccece aéseestacdrnned 60° 
TN eerie telah, eaticln ce ake 50&10° 

Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular Tubular, No. 0...... 


doz . $4.2 50 
Lift Tubular, No. 0.. nee 


doz. $4. 15@5. 00 
Hinge Tubular, No. 0.. 

doz. $}. 6@5. 00 
Other St les . see 


- 40 
Bull’s Eye Police— 
No, 1, 2%-inch....... .$2.75@3.00 
No. 2, 38-inch. «eee $3.00@3.25 
Lasts and ‘Stands, jo 


Stowell’s Atlas, Malleable Iron..... 50% 
Stowell’s Badger, Cast Iron......... 50°%2 


Latches— humb— 
Roggin’s Latches, with screw.. 


doz. 35@40¢ 
Door— 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., No, 101, 
$2.00 


oz. 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., Latch, 
em wed. TORE, « . ccuseunnaéouui 50% 
Ragone’ Bull Dog, 


Richards’ Tremp, No. Wicececssvtes $1.50 
Leaders, “anes 


2. 50¢; large, 60¢ 
Covert Mfg, Co., one and Hemp.45% 


Lifters, Transom— 


i MR ese eiadicdictdicksnianile oeunue 33% % 
Lines— 

Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
Ce Be nc 06.00% $2.25 2.00 1.75 
15 By helm « wae< oe 1.35 1.10 


Sami 

Solid tid Braided Che Chalk. ih. 0 to 3..40% 

Silver | igh, Braided Chalk. 
. $6.50; No, 2, $7.00 


Masons’ Lines, Shade Cc &c.: 
White Cotton. No. 


@y0e5% 





estes 1735 
2.00; No. 4%2, $2.50; Colors, No. 3%, No. 6 7 8 910 
1.75: No. _ 29; No. 4%, $2.75; Putnam ...... 23 21 2 18 334% 
,inen, No. 3%, $2.50; No. 4, $3.50: | New Putnam. 19 18 17 16 16. ,; 10102 
Ho. | #6. e.. pekeakedi pacccses a 2 Jone stpneééetibudenséativasen 8 h Re 
ent and Awning Lines: No. obbers’ Special Brands...... 
oe. ae ee See per .9Omy 

Picture— 


Clothes Lines, Ww. hite Cotton: 50. ft., 
70 


3 75; ft. ss 7 

t., $4.00; 80 ft., $4.25; 90'ft., “S: 
100 ft., $5.25 20%, 

Anniston Waterproof Clothes, 50 ft., 
# gro., $25.00; Gilt Edge, $23.00; Air 


Line, $23. 00; Acme, $18. 00; Alabama, 
$17.00; Empire, $16.00; Advance, 
$14.00; Eclipse, $13.50; Chicago, 
$11.50; Standard, $10.50; Columbia, 


$9.50; Allston, $13.50; Calhoun, $12.00. 
Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks. . .3314@33144714% 
Door Locks, Latches, &o.— 


NOTE.—Net Prices are very often made 
on these goods, ’ in 


R. & E. 





RIED casitpcccencicsincacccuncniedl 58”, 
Padlocks 
Wrought Iron. © Sek 1065 @S0GBY 
Net prices are general, 
a3 3 E. Mfg. Co. Wrought atest ané 





elhndhwanehcuacimandisebe 5&10% 
Sash, &c.— 
Ives’ Patent: 
Bronze and Brass -. 62% 
Crescent ...cccoe 50&10 
NU nadausbanoames 3.62% % 
Window Ventilating................ 60°? 
— Patent Ventilating cael 
Wrought Bronze and Brass....... «55% 
PEE. Sis cacavéacintdcesennaead 55% 
Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock. "25° 
PRED (Geccneadcescensnaacucpancceneede 40% 


M achines—Boring— 


Com. Upr’t, without Augers .$2.00 
Com, Ang’l’r, without Angee 
Swan's Improved puckeasinediddads 40&10% 
Angular, 
Jennings’ Mem. 1 om Grcecscctes 5%, 

Millers’ Falls....... .... 5.75 

Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 

Corking— 

Reisinger Invincible Hand Power.... 

doz. $48.00 
Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines....each, $5.50 
Hoisting 

Moore’s  Anti- Friction™ "Differential 

, |. 30% 

Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock 
TED tcccatoucetcoenaenassondeedekt 2% 

Ica Cutting— 
Nd ot nines ceounuabanwls 12%% 
Vasiing— 
Boss Washivig Machine Co. 


Boss No, 1 
pg .00 
Champion Rotary  - No. 1. 7 00 
Standard Champion No. .00 
Standard Perfection..... 
Cinti Square Western. 





Uneeda American, Round........ 00 
Mallets— 
DEE 2ancsademawes H5L5Q50%, 
Lignumvite ...... ‘ §54550% 
Tinners’ 


Hickory and Apple- 

wood .........-d0z. E5@50% 
Mangers, Stable— 

OE BO Wii cnciccccccccctseces 50% 
Mashers, Vegetable— 

Western, W. G. Co., Potato....60&10% 


Mats, Door— 
Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.,, new list.. 
0&10% 
Mattocks— 
See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk. 
Mills, Coffee, &c.— 


Enterprise Mfg. be heuamaneeeenes 23@30%, 
National list Jan. PEER. co cguceseas 30% 
Parker’s Colarabia &V ictoria.50&10@60%, 
Parker’s Box and Side....... 50&10@60 %, 
Swift, Lane Bros, Co.........sssese+s 30% 


Mowers, Lawn— 

NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 
Cheapest..... all sizes, $1.85@2.00 
Cheap .......a@ll sizes, $2.00@2.50 
Better Grade, .all sizes, $2.50@4.50 


12 15 16 18-in. 
High Grade... .$4.50 4.75 5.00 5.28 
COREE coscccccecacccoccacccces 60& 
SR re 70° 9 
Great American Ball B’r’g, new list.70°/ 
—— Cle ncdelediscdscasuvapecsetsns 70% 
DIL, acc adscuenatensaauduacsd 





Pennsylvania, Jr. 
Pennsylvania Golf. 
Pennsylvania Horse. 
Pennsylvania Pony.... 
Granite State: 





Style A, Low Wheel.. - FORRES ¥ 
Style B, Low Wheel........ T0&10& 

Style C, High Wheel.......... Togo 
Style D, High Wheel.............- 70% 

Philadelphia : 

Beene Ue. B. C.. Ma; F..ccesee T0&5% 
Style A, SME cz cccacateunsl 60&5° 
Style E. High Wheel........ T0& 1085 % 


Drexel and Gold Coin, special list.50% 


N.iis— a 


Wire Nails and Brads, Papered, 
List July 20, 1899. .8545@85410% 
Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 


Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- | 


ers’ éc. See Tacks. 
Horse— 
Nos. 6 FT S&S 910 
Anchor ....... 3 21 20 19 18 .. .40&5% 
Champlain ..3 6% 35 @ @...... 50° 
Coleman ..... ae ey ae RE necead n 
New Haven.. 3 21 ® 19 18. 


1% 2 2% 3 Sin. 
Brass H’d.j5 55 60 .70 — 
Por. Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro 


Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 


Nuts— 

Cold Punched: Off list. 

Mfrs. or U. S. Standard. 

Square, Blank or Tapped. .$5.00 
Hexayon, Blank or pee 45 
Square, Blank, C. T.. - $5.30 
Hexagon, Blank, ©O.. Fiaa see 

Hot Pressed: 

Mfrs., U. 8. or Nar. ai —s 
Square, Blank. - $5.30 





Heragon, Blank. Vic venanwe $5.20 
Square, Tapped.........--$ 5.20 
Hexagon, Tapped......... $5.70 
Garcia 
Dt vbdkanwemetets 1b .6%4@6%4¢ 
U. 8. Navy........... 1d. 5%@6¢ 
Navy cadeaaeeea ce “1b. $4@ 5¢ 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum.. .244@3¢ 


In carload lots \&é¢ Ib. of, 0.b. 
New York. t 


Oil Tanks— See Tanks, Oil. 
Oilers— 


Brass and Copper.......-50€10% 
Tin or Steel.......... 656 10@70% 
BE dv exadnmaden es -65£10@707, 
Chase or Paragon: 

Brass and eer. «. coe oe 00104 

Tin or Steel...... » + 656102, 

| RNR Opgeaadmaegepiint 654£10% 
Malleable, Hammers’ Imp’ed, Nos. 

ll, 12 GONE a. Co sacstdducuatuseasiel 20% 
Malleable, Hammers’ Old Pattern, 

WO Fs ON Pitsnctiticcsxntuacaten. % 
American Tube & Stamping Co. 

Spring Bottom Cans........ Toei70&10% 

Railroad Oilers, &c......... 60@60&10°2 

Openers— Can— 

Per doz. 


- 30@35¢ 
- 35 40¢ 
81. 1588. 00 

50&10% 


Sprague, Iron Handle... 
Sprague, Wood sos 
Sardine Scissors.... 


EE“ nua cqoscccoseaeuacataateas 
Stowell’s Sprague......... @ doz. 35@45¢ 
Shear and Can Opener, 

# doz., 75c.; per gro., 
Egg— 


Vim Tin 





Nickel Plate... doz. ; io 
Silver Plate...... doz., $4.00 
Pccntea— 

Asbestos Packing, Wick and 


BOBS ccdeccccececc te NOM 


ineneenlte oats.) 

oe y goods. 

RL ERP Eon od win aan aese 8@10¢ 
Sheet, C. ‘A ey 9@13¢ 
Sheet, C—O AS Sera 10@14¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum........ 50@65 ¢ 
rer L50¢ 
Jenkins’ '9%, # th 80¢........ Ba % 

Miscellaneous— 

American Packing...lb. 7@10 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... lb. 6@25 ¢ 
Italian Packing......1b. 1214¢ 
eee anne Hat 
Russia Packing......1b. 1 ¢ 


Pails, Creamery— 
8S. S. & Co., with gauges—No, 1, 
$6.25; No. 2, $6.50 # doz. 


Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 
Pans— Dripping— 
Standard oe 


Common Stages: 
MOM, seas sce. os 
Per doz. $0075 0.80 0.90 1.10 130 
Refrigerator, Galva.— 
BD wens eee iy 16 18 
Per doz. “$195 2.25 2.80 $3.15 
nang & and Baking— 
Regal. doz., Nos. 5, 
$5.25; x ‘$5. 25. 


sean *, i net, Noe 200, $9.00; 
400, $15. 


Simplex. e 
No. * 60 14406 «=6150~—s«*160 
$30.00 35.00 42.00 34.00 39.00 46.00 
Paper—Building Paper 
Asbestos: 1b. 
Roll Board or Building Felt, 
6 to 30 Ib., per 100 sq. ft.6¢ 
Roll Board or Building Felt, 
3-32 and \% in., 45 to 60 Ibs., 
ut 2, 9 aa 8¢| & 
Mill Deora, Sheet, 40 x2 40| 
in., 1-82 to % in cowed 10¢ } 


Rosin Sized Sheathing: 6500 sq. ft. 
Light weight, 25 lbs. to roll 

35G ay) 

Medium weight, 30 lbs, to eG} . 


Heavy weight, 40 iba. to dnaise 


56Q60¢ 
Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
= 8q. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 
3 ply, $1.10; 4p $7.25. 
peotialas Feit, 9, 6 aad Ve 8q. 
ft. to Ib. ton...... $45.00@50.00 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. ft. 
per we aeehedececadesenae $1.75 
arred Paper— 
1 ply (unt 300 aq. ft.), ton. 
$32.50@ 35: 50 
2 ply, roll 108 sq. ft...... 55@60¢ 
3 ply, roll 108 sq. ft..... .75@85¢ 


—" 


cme ern) 


a ere 


; ~magmane nape oe — one 


eee te 


Fons 


















"Peunes and Plane lrons— 
Wood Planes— 


h, first er 
Bence. oe ecicaeet 


33% £10 


Bench, Second q 
Molding .ceveeseeecees 


A Stanley R. « L, Co.) 
Ch . hens Co. 
Ben rst first Quality: -.. 





weer eeeeeeere 


eens 
00) 2 
Bench, Wiest aut 10 109 
Bench, Second ty, ) 
SEEM -vntnseuoneesnnens’ Sad, 


oe le Wood Bottom. cocccene 8 


Iron 5 anes. 


SS 






Stank L. Co.).....40% 

Baie ie . ay nae cheooensn ene 50a 10% 
ae Planes (Stanley R. £, 
io Tool Co.’s Iron Planes.........60% 
il kaxnphbdichatepiuhente vee 808102, 
SS nituiarscxenssvaieadbeke eine 


Plane Irons— 





Wood Bench Plane Irons...... 
Buck Bros - me 
apin-Stephens + ea 30@30& 10 ei 
Ohio Tool ie aan shock ieasiial 30% 
Bta ley R POE I? Sih ensadureons am ee 
L. ‘aT. J. W&5@B% 
Planters, Corn, Hand— 
Kohler’s Eclipse..........++++ # doz. $8.50 
Plates— 
POS 0 ccceceve 


; . Th. SHE vat 
oat. Sealing Pie Plates ” (8. @ et 
0.). @ doz, $2.00 


a eee teen eeeeeeeee 


Button Pliers. -540GS, 10, 5% 


Gas Burner, per ‘doz., » $1.25 
@ $1.30; 6 in., $1.45 @ 8 5180. 
Gas Pipe.. 7 10 = 18-in. 


$2.00 2.25 $3.00 nie 


ga wens R a ee ccesccccdl 

Cron arrier & 

American Button...........s00«- 75&10 
CORED... oscossenesvese sevnoscvenssaced oO 
Stub’s Pattern..........ssecesseeeess 6 
Combination and others.......... 3%% 

Heller’s Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers 
and Tools........... 10@40&10&10°, 

The Nettleton Mfg. Co. Reversible 
os be neabpannonoeoennenidl 50% 

r. & Tin ners’ Cutting Nip- 
INIT is <n dtinaenhinn cope nesine eanaenel 0% 

Wm. Schollhorn Co.: 
ee re 33% % 
BN RRP vnc cscccccsvencesensosusces 33% *, 

D supbevoneenqncbéveorapuectiovebld 9 
PERRIER . 9000 0560s000000s emnssionsnss 7 

Swedish. Side, End and Diagonal Cut- 

ting Pliers... .....sessec.sseveccees esd 


Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds......40% 
Plumbs ond t Levels— 
-St ens : 
Bim a ram Gar aaane nehS 
ns im 
Pocket Levels 3@30& 10 10° 











Steel Fence Posts, =o. 5 ft., 42¢; 
6 ft., 46¢; 6 


Steel "itching Fasks...--000- .-each $1.30 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 
Pots, Glue— 
Enameled Ensocesce es gain 
BURGE we civernesceccovceve’ 
Powder— 
In Canisters: 
Duck, 1 1. .ccesceres sCBOn S56 
Fine ‘Sporting, 1 1b... .€ach 75¢ 
Rifle, W-lD... ce eeee ss COCK 15¢ 
Rifle, 1-10. ceccccccces COCR 256 
In Kegs: 
UE-1D, BOGS. coc crccescecs $3.50 
S5GD. BOGGS 0 610.06006000005Ree 
“Kee. GS com ienainelons: 


poepovespececccoses 50 

Re a es “no sesocveced 50 

Quarter as | (6% tb ba concn get 1.90 

cans bulk)..........$8. 50 

Half volt (1 ] cans bulk)........ 50 

Ke’ 8 Peeeien Shot Gun. Rifle. 

Hat ' ay BIE). coccncpeed $12.00 $15.00 

Ha meg. (18% pam) 6.2 7.75 

og f bulk). 3.25 4.00 

ase oo a cans bulk).. 14.00 17.00 

Half case 12 (1  c. bk).. 7.25 8.75 

Robin Hood Sm’less “hot Gun. .50&20% 
Presses— 

Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Sout By bdehitd ch doudll eB, 
Presses— 

Morrill’s Se 1, ®@ doz., $20.00...... 50°% 

Pruning Hooksand Shears 
See Shears. 

Pullers, Cork— 
Invincible Cork Puller........ ees $21.00 


Pullers, Nail— 
apqaoectanvneneenh> eisnetnamnall 50 
wees Falls, No. 3, ® doz., $12.00.. % 


SS¥aaci0% 
Morrill’s No, 1, Nail Puller, # d 
$20.00 


Pee eee eee eee eee eer er cers 


each 


Pelican, ® doz, $9.00...00000002. ‘oat? 
Scranton, Case its: 
No, 2B (lar ’ eestbeoes sonees peacseed 50 
BOR, Gel ED cadccscessaccerccesced -00 
Smith & Hemenway Co.: 
Diamond B, No. case lots........ 
# doz. $6.00 
Diamond B, No, 3, nae s eatieltan 
c ¥ doz. $5.50 
Giant No, 1 doz. $18; me, 2, 
$16.50; No, 3, $15......... spits % 
Staple eos dun bas 3109 5d oo”, 


Parrot Tack and Stub Puller, # doz., 
T5e.: ® gro., $6.00 


Pulleys, Single Wheei— 


FOOD .00cdvut ™m™m ™ 8 
Awning or Tackle, 
45 @ 1.05 


doz. . - $0. 
Hay Fork, “Swivel or Solid B ye. 
doz., 4 in., $1.25; 5 in., On 5s 
Inch 2 


Hot House, doz.. ..$0.65 4 12 








Paragon 
Steel Screw, B. & K. 50% 
Tinners’ Hollow, P., 8. & w "C622 402 
a pe Gould, P., 's. 

\0Z., 


ail—Barn Door, &c.— 
Sliding Door, Painted Iron.... 


G2%,¢ 
ee Seer, Wrought ‘Brass 

- 30% 
ait Nite.” = 


Reliable Hgr. Track, @ ft. 54¢ 
No. % Reliable Hgr, Track, 4 ft, *¢ 
Cronk’s: 
Double, Braced Steel Rail..# ft. 4 me 


BONE. cvevecpasncsecenensad 
Griffin’ % 


Xxx 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in., $3.00; 
1% x Pe in., 3.50. 
Hinged Han er 100 ft. x 3-16 
in., $3.10; 1 -16 in., "$3.60 
Lane’s 
en 74, PB 100 ft., Lin., $3.40; 
in., $4. 
0, * S00 ft., 1 in., $2.75; 1% 
NB Ce: ‘$4.00. 
Standsrd ie secceeeeee e100 ft. $4.00 
Lawrence 


# 100 ft, No. 201, $4.00; No. 202, $4.00 
New York, 1 x 3-16 in., # 100 ft. $2.75 
McKinney s: 


Hinged Hanger Rail, # ft., 11¢..50% 
None Better..+......... wi “ptt. 3%¢ 

BRAMEOTD cociccescccccccccccees # ft. 4 
Myers’ Stayon Track hcasiawtwaned’ 60&1 
Richards’ Mfg. Co. 

Commen 1° 34 in, $2.25; 1% x 

3-16, =e: 1% x 3-16, $2.75, 
Special ay 


Hocoe "Rail.. -60&10% 
65 50 


Gas Trolle ‘track, ne &. No, 31, 
9¢; No. 33, 1 es No. S8, 204. 
Safets | Hanger ; Storm 
King Safety.........ccessessseosses - 60% 

Safety Door Sanger Co.'s “U. 6. 
Standard ..cccccccseccccececes soveee OO% 
Stowell's: 
Cast Rail........ Sibndeeos coool &. 2 
Steel Rail, Plain...........sseseess 


Wrought Bracket. 1 3-16 in.. ft. i 
Wrought Bracket, i, x 5-i6.. 
Suet s 8 Hiylc, a ft. 


No.4, Tes 


tenets 

NOTR. — Manufacturers are 
selling from the list of September 
1, 1905, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn....$3.25 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn.. 70 
Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth. ee 


doz., yqlt@tersrseseers berdceds peaedosove 
in. 
om “Cham ion 12 
teeth, $15.00! 1 14, ae: Sia: 18, sis 75% 
ctor 07. 
$15,00; 14, $16.50; 16, $18.00........ 96% 
ity Lawn, # , 20 teeth, 
ES’ GL, “ED nosh penpegevossepne n 
Anticlog Lawn, # St8..- éotrnasl $4.0 
Malleable Garden...........++ 70&10% 
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later’s Felt (roll 500 s t.) .75¢ | Disston’s Plumbs and Levels........ Tox ee eee 1 2 | Kohler’s: 
gets M. = hiiooe ). Visston’s Pocket — ope coscesevess 14% | Screw, doz... At 1% a 2 Lawn Queen, 20-tooth...... # doz. $3.45 
roll’ 110 8q. ft.)......eeeeeeeeeesees Cc, E. Jennings & Co. DE: onddaseln 2% i's Lawn Queen, 24-tooth...... # doz. $3.60 
Sand and Emery— Cc. E. Jennings & Co.” . Iron, ae gg Bide, doz. .... $0.95 .40 .55 Panes, 20-Looth beaucbecseé ee = - 
Flint Paper and Cloth 60@60410 Staniey Ro '& i Go Inch ....... 1% ™&% 8 iN Steet Garden lécocth "dow, $240 
Garnet Paper and Cloth....25% | Stanley’s Duplex... . 387 Stowell’s: Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, ® doz. 
Emery Paper and CUh. 60@60d10% Woods’ Extension... . 334% % Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction..60&10% , ‘T5200 
Dumb Waiter, Anti-Friction..60&10% | wreldiess Stecl Garden 5&5 % 
Parers— Apple— Poachers, Egg— SCONE BANE ncinticrpataccasceahnl ee renee. emunmnassenebedns ‘ 
AVANCE ........0eceeeeeeeees ¥ on. 2 Buffalo Steen 2 he Bae R (oy Side, >: aie cccccccseed GEL “ Rasps, erso— 
eee Oz. ¥ io, .00; No, a as ulleys— MESON <dudhoncedecuesevcasecembasces 
Bonanza Improved.. ..each $6.50 $9.00; “yi a 3 SUED cass sk venonweb’ 56% Common Frame; Square or Sielled MS. 55 vi eeens ‘saanuaioas® 
Dais i teeeneeet v— 3 Points, Glaziers’— Round End, per doz, 1% and anaerS American St’d. ines 
Eureka ‘improved each $20.00 | Bulk and 1-Ib. papers,lb.8%@9 ¢ BAM... cee ceceevervenes 16@19¢ | “S*. ee ssace Rpthnonsns 0@75 
Family Bay State-. # doz. $15.00 | 14- ry popers....... 50 2 Cais Aner done = = Fece Mane Reiase— 
mprov ay e . \%-lb. papers....... 4@10% r d0z., n tes 
EEE, Tabac cinpyakeabal ee eee ee ee ae in-, ieee 2, in., 19 RNA iin ca vinnnsnspeassaanubecaed 60 
New Lightning a -00 Pokes, Animal— = Sil Steel, Ne 3 and ; . Fox Razors, No, 42. "a doz. * $20.00 % 
Reading 72..... .% | Ft. Madison Hawkeye...... # doz. $3.25 ‘ed 02. 50% Fox Razors, No, 44..% doz. $20.00 B 
Hocking ear 3 Ft. Madison Western....... # doz. $4.00 Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless. 0s Fox Razors, No, 82, Platina.. 2 
OCKIT ) CAL ccccscccceereseessesesseseesess 
Tum ‘able '98. “[# doz, $6.0 | Police Goods— Niagara, sss ii ii 1864 in, 194 | Rea Devil... ee 
White EE on doz. $5.00 Menufecturere’ Lists. - GEES fo. 2 26, Troy. .1% ay lite é ain i6 Ki} Silberstein: . 
= TOWSES nccccccccccccccccscccccccscesece BSLAT. veers eeeeeees } ; “ Carbo Magnetic.........++ evceeee+$18.00 
White Mountain. .272772027.8 doe $00 | Pelish—Metal, Eto— — Blocks Griffon, Row @hevcccesceeece $0 
Picks and Mattocks— — sh. ot doz, $12.00; 'N oowashs Olstern ..... .60@60¢10% | All otlier Hazors..000000..0.. scosendh 
List Feb. 23, 1899.......- +. %% | can (cake), each, $2.50; # dos, $24.00. Pitcher Spout........ .80@80é10 Safety Razors— . 
Cronk’s Handled Garden Matte Prestoline Liquid, No. 1 3 Wood Pumps, Tubing, éc. 45@50 Silberstein .........ssseeeeee coveeeeeee OZ 
P_ OZ, $6.40. ....0.eereeveeeerenee WB doz., $3.00; No, 2 (1 qu), ote. 40% | Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list)....... Reels, Fishing— 
Pinking lrons— Prestoline Baste... <enniclievetanthe ao Barnes’ Pitcher Spout......... rics Hendry 
See Irons, Pinking. Gore, Wie Polish | Baste, gon | Ceteecnre Eeboer Diaphragm Fo, Q 6, A 6B 6, M 9%, M 16, 
p bins, Escutcheon— a boxes, | doz, 506: W pro. $4.50; | Daisy Spray Pump........ doz. $8.15 “Ooi ne. 8 popu, aby , 
ag list Nov. ii, ’85.. 604.10% boxes, # doz. $2.25. (low i” we: oo eangase onss% iON ae engsananuth cape vrerlmmens 
Pipe Cast Iron Soil— US gauid. sa. cans, ® doz., 7 4 welng’s ‘Fast “Mail Vow 3004 6 RM, vere 59 
Sow lc (i (ai‘<CUWé:~:é~«é~r:CéCSO rl I i, Ce = = ll 6 §@=6— # ERED _ ccc ccccdoeceeseocccescesseccese 4 
Carload lots. Baritecpera” Friend sets Polish, @ Flint & Walling "s Tight Top Pitcher.80°7 Ln. if PN. mM N, % PN... aaa uno 
Standard, 2-6 in....... Sess oy |v Wyte 33,4, sf: ae bt oie National Specialty fg. oP, ., Measur- - 
— 26 im. ...s. °° ai WR sessreeegesaccccssnnresesnened 00 | aeclignicnt Spas 2020000029800 ; 
eer eeesreeseee eeeee Ov yers Pumps ow oe ee % F : 
Pipe, ware shiais Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 ib can es. power pone We ddas snake aang B02 N.- S6i WL BA 3 
onsumers,Carloads. | | |. | #@10¢ | Myers’ Spray Pumps............. “10% 4 seucensouncl 
teel. Iron. Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt, cans Pump Leathers— | RE Rieger 20% 
ik, Galv. Blk. Galv. doz. 75 Plunger and Lower Valve—Per Competitor. 102 ‘P, “i02' PN, 362° P 
B . 
& Y% in. .11% 52%4% | Black Jack Paste, 9 % Ib cans, ¥ &- ie gree nie iM E 1 PR Sagerubite % 
‘o c AC. 00304 1% & 
& i in. .75%, ag 724% 60% Ladd’s Black "Snel Liquid, per Inch... 2 24 2% om R wee P. rans 
to 6 in. 99 77” % 67 Se Mien ccvspighassesagudaatoncedll $6.75 "$2.20 2.50 8.75 3. egisters— List July 1, 1908. 
to 12 in. .74% 399 72 % 56%4% | Joseph Dixon's, @ gr. $5.75.......... 10% Inch.. 3% 38% 38% 41 Japanned, Electroplated and 
Pi Vitrified Sewer— Dixon's Plumbago pcccccccecensons # bs $3. oe 83.60 3.85 4.10 4.40 a go .70410% 
Pe, Cettend tote ———. et ooo gr. $2 renee ee 100: 5 Revolvers 
. ” ° é nc 
Stentent Pipe and Fittings, 2 Japanese eeee Single Action..........95¢@$1.00 
ot ola d ; Pe aa Gal Enamel, i0’ ‘oz. San. Riess: — o por Double Letion, encept 44 000 81.88 
New 2.2 00.00's ines eaten ; Double Action, 44 caliber. . . .$2.00 
# doz. $1.50 | saddi Dri d. 
New York and New Jersey.71 Wynn’s: 8 ers’ or ve, 0% oes ARIOMGND 0 occ cvccescass HRS 
Maryland, Delaware, EB. Pa.% Black Silk, 5 % pail.......... each i doz. 50@75¢ | Hammerliess ..........+. +. .84.00 
West, Pa. and West V@....77 Black Silk. jo box...... ‘ doe i | tty’ single tube, gees eae. ° Riddles, Hardware Grade 
ack Si oz, box...... Oz. 90.75 | SEY wee cecncccees a 
bk hg se” aos Evin 7 Silk, % pt. liq...... doz, Revolving (4 mm, ce he s - cveceee — = eins 
nae oppers orn— $3. 15 see ee wees + OF. . 
Indiana ......... eevee id 1 et. Revere. veceeces GPO. $9.00 Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast el Drie 80% 18 in. ........per doz. $2.75@$3.00 
NOTE.—Carload lots are generally ’ Bemis & Call Co.’s Check.........., 55% 
dvered. 1 gt., Rownd.......... gro. $10.00 | ‘Norri’s “Nos. iAA, 1A. iB, 10 Rings and Ringers— 
Pipe, Stove— 1% at, Square... + + -gro. $11.00 MEAD xs.cute RadiAcecneies isxsaeecas 50% Bull Rings— 
Edwards’ Nested Stove Pine: # qt., Square.......... gro. $13.00 | Hercules, 1 die, each $5.00......... 50% 2 24 Sinch. 
& o. b Lo,L. Post Hole and Tree Au- ffiesare Hollow Punches atti win? aos oases on te 0 =. 
100 joints.. 5 esi ee ABATR SONG FUNCHCE.. 200000000 @ opper .... 02. 
8 in a4 100 ee . 7.50 8.50 gers and ae le, & Wm. Sch oe Co. : », | Rea’s Improved Self-Piercing, Cop- 
in., per 100 joints.... 8.50 9.50 See also Diggers, Post Hole, é&c. Bernard .. 33% % . doz., $1.25; 2% in. 
Posts, Steel— i sss 50 iio. ain. $hT8 


a Minas and alae 


nie Rings, gro. ay $4. 50 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron. oa. 
50@55¢ 


dqz 
Hill’s Ringers, Matleable ‘leon, 
doz. 10G75¢ 
Blair’s Rings...per gro.$4. eee es 25 
Blair’s Ringers .per doz. $0. 
Brown’s Rings. .per gro.$5. as. ‘a 
Brown’s Ringers.per doz.$0. 60@ 65 
Rivets and Serre 
COGS . uc vaiwe ane ibs 62m 50k5S%, 
Tron or Steel. 75 @545% 
Slotted, Clinch ‘ond’ Tu- 
bular— 
Assorted in Bowes. 
Slotted Clinch, per doz. bowes, 
ee ae bowres, 23@25¢; Tin 
ores, 2@32¢. 
Tubular, per doz. bores, 50 count, 
294326 + 100 count, 51@58¢. 


Rollers— 
femme. ne + a a sees Oe 
arn r ~~ Ee ” wary ’, 
Cronk’s Stay No. : 
0006 Sbeccesess Ub Seeeerocceeeséo ces 1. 
Goat's Brinkerhoff No, 55, “eh 
Seah ateaenbdees Cnasonaseeacened $0.84 
grok Stay..... eeeee SocccecesOh 
Richards’ Stay: 


mands Adj. and Reversible No, 53.75 ¢ 

oO, Adj, and Reversible No. ih 

net Screw, Nos, 55 and a ees cseed 

Underwriters’, Nos, 59, 60 

POON DON, Dis vviedgr ccdevg dade sess 
Stowell’s e- — Stay..# doz. Po 00 


Swett’s Anti-Friction................. 50% 
Screw and Spike’ ‘Stay vadede doz. 65¢ 
Hinge Adjustable Stay..... doz. 9¢ 

Rope— 

Manila, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
PUTO woscovosccvvevye lb., 2Me¢ 

Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
SE. chaW Shs ues d.d0,6 20m 1b., 10¢ 


Sisal, 7-16 in. diam, and iarger: 
Nowe rer e 1b., 8¢ 
Sisal ay, Hide and Bale 

Ropes, Medium and vor 


PD dbicseonveseee .» 8¢ 
PY gh 00.60 6 Oak a6 08 0:6 i “he “10¢ 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium Lath 
Yarn, Coarse and Untarred: 
BOGE ween vess ceecvebct Ib. 8¢ 
PUNE 0 645 Ut.cesebcet rads Ib. 10¢ 


Best, 14-in. and larger. 1644@18¢ 
Medium, \%-in. and 7 


Common, \%-in. and larger. “ 
is oe %é¢ advance. 
Jute R 
Thread “No. Zz \-in. & up. 1b. Cee 
Thread No. 2, \%4-in. & up, 1b.5%¢ 
Old Colony Manila Transmission 
# b ime 


Cee eee ween teense eeeeees 


Wire Rope— 
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Ropes, Hammocks— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 








Jute eeccceees eececee ecccccvcccccccesss 50 
BENE Y pasdesdceccascces eveceece 10% 
Covert Saddlery Works. hbdeocedeoes 5% 


Rulers, Desk— 
Stimpson & Son: 


Boxwood and Maple..........--30&10% 
Rules— 
Bo@wwo0d .ccccccsoes - 60 10£ 107 
Ivory .. an oe 0 as - 854 10@ 3541045 7, 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: * 
Boxwood ee cuceeccsageseanh 60@60&10 
Flexifold ......-+++++: 27'4&10&10& 2% % 
TVOEY ccccccccccccccccccces 10&10% 
Miscellaneous 2 
Combination . 10 ’ 
Stationers’ ...... 
Keuffel & 
Folding, Wood.. 
Folding, Steel... 
Lufkin’s Steel...... 





Lufkin’s Lumbef.........++++« eovcceces 
Stanley R. & L. Co.: 
Boxwood 


ete eee ener eee eeeneeneeeeee 





IVOTY esccsseeeeeese eecccecccoccocccocs 
Misceliancous ecceccececce 
Zig Lag...s-.cecscesescvees 
on — =. Joint.. eves 
mn Nut 
SOXWOOK cecoceesececesseseces 0% 
Ivory ang ge gE 


Sash Balances— 
See Balance, Sash. 
Sash Locks— 
See Locks, Sash. 
Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash, 

Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 
Saw Frames— 

See Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—Ssee 7'00ls, Saw. 
Saws— 





Hand, Compass, &c....... mama 
Chapin. “Stephens Co. : 


ws and rames.. Wonka on 
Diamond: Bow f Ramee Wi 


Disto ton me 
Circular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth. os 
Band, 2 to 14 in. Wide.....++++++. 00% 
Band, % i WM. ccccsccccceces vseeelhQ 
Crosscuts_ ..... aamdabencerenenacqncceaee d 
popew ait ook a 
ulay, nd Drag....++++« aad 
Framed Woodsaws........ ence 8 
oeaen — cecsceccoce eee 


See eeeeeereeeee 


We OE: Dicccccasednscsnedgas 
Bend Saws, Nos. 7, 107, aes S i 


o's 00, Combination... ecccnccceses ot 
mpass, Key Ho ose 
Butcher Saws and Blades. .- pire le 
C. E. Jennings & Co.’s: 3° 
ack Saws..... eccccccccceccceccs 
Butcher Saws......-+-+seccsceeseesss ‘ase 


Compass god 4, A. Hole’ Saws. .35&5 
Framed 30% 
Hand hots edanigceee 
Wood Saw Blades... 

Millers Falls: 












Butcher SawS.......sseeeees eee 15G&107 
Star Saw Blades..............++- 1em109 
Peace & Richardson’ s Hand Saws.. 30% 
Simonds’: “ 
SEEN: INR i vinsssecinctassssocan’ 50% 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws. .35 
One-Man Cross Cuts............ 0% 
Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag Saws.50 
Band Saws setts sees 50 
Back Saws.. 252547 6 / 
Butcher Saws - 3G 3587 7 
BANG BAWBeeccccccccosccscce B@BATH 
Hand Saws * Bay State Brand. nanan 45 
yo aae Hole, &c.. T9 
8 a eid “Mach, Scre or $ 
aeaad Kitchen Saws.. - -40&10@50% 
Butcher Saws Blades.......... Soa 2 
Wheeler Madden & Clemson & 
Co.’s Cut Saws.......0000+000% 


Hack.Saws— 
Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..2% 
Disston’s: 
Concave Blades.......ssscsesesseeees 3%, 
pereeee oenseece ecccscccocesccccesoeae 
Hack Frames...... - +30 
Fiekbars File raeh: The Best...35 


E, Jennin; 
Hack Saw ii, “Nos, 15, es 


7% 
Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, mbar 


Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades......... 
Griftin’s Hack Saw Frames. .35&5&10 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades. ...35&5&10% 
Springfield Mach, Screw Co.: 
iamond Hack Saw Blades. 517778 
Diamond Hack Saw_ Frames...... 

Star Hack Saws and Blades...... iio? 

Sterling Hack Saw Blades... .30& 

Sterling Hack Saw Frames.. "30&e108e10°% 

Sterling pot Hack Saw Machines, 
each, $25.00; No, 2, $30.00. .10% 

Victor Hack ‘Saw Blades........... 25% 

Victor Hack Saw Frames...........40% 

7 3 roll— 

Barnes’ No. ip acinshees aneepey | | 

Barnes’ Boot" 

Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
without boring attachment, $18; 
with boring attachment, $20...... * 

Lester, complete, $10.00..........15&10 

Rogers, complete. $4.00..........15&10% 


Sealers, Fish— 

Covert’s Saddlery Works....++++..60&10% 
Scales— 

Pamily, Turnbull’s... .50@50¢19% 


Counter: 
— Platform, % = oe, 80 
Tee Platforms, % ‘0 iz to 
Se wae bennde ned cous 216.00 





THE IRON 





Union Platform, Plain.$1.70@1.90 
Union Platform, Stpd.$1.85@2.15 
Chatillon’s: 


BUBOKR ocvcccccccceccccccccccsepececcs 2% 
IE cnndegncenatuiesnecwecdsacuad 40% 
Crocers’ Trip Scales........cecsecess 50% 


Chicago Scale Co.: 
The “ Little Detective ”’....25 Ibs 50% 
Union or Family No. 2............ 607, 
Portable Platform (reduced list). "50% 
Wagon or Stock (reduced list). 2535 7, 
“The Standard ’ Portables........ 509 
“The Standard ’’ R. BR. and Wagon. 50% 


Scrapers— 
Bow, 1 Handle..... doz. $2.00@2.25 
Bow, 2 Handle..... doz. $2.60@2.85 
ane. 


. Light, $2.00; pone, at” 
Adjusts able Box Scraper (8S, R, 
GRAD MEME nebascudesvecaskdavesqecenss 
Chapin- Stephens Co., Box 

36@30&10810% 


Screens, Window and 


Frames— 
Air Line Pattern Screens........ 60.&10% 
Flyer Pattern Screens. “soe in@someleS 2 
Maine Screen Frames.......... 40.8 0&5 7 
Perfection Screens...... éiain@eoe ines? 
Phillips’ Screen Frames...60&5@60&10% 
See also Doors. 


Screws—Bench and Hand 


Bench, Iron, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 

2.75 ; 1%, $3. 00@3. 25 ; 14.83. 50@3.75 
Bench, W’d, Beech. ° doz. S0@I0E5 7 
Hand, Ww i sccak wud 80@30€5 

R. Bliss Mfg. Co., Hand.. - -30@30& 107 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Hand. -30@3&10%, 9 
Ohio Tool Co., Bench and Hand. .30% 


Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Lag, Cone Point, list Oct. 1, 


p kes tasine eecemaen . - 5h15% 
coach,” Gimlet Point, ‘list 
Oct. a cikeenddemeed 10% 
Hand Rail, list Jan, 1, ’81. 
204 10@75 % 
Jack Screws-- 
Standard List......... 80@80E5 % 
Millers Falls..........ccccceees 50& 104107, 
Millers Falls, Roller.............- seit 
Wiese. We GD WS coccevedoneccecceccacssates 
IS, © ccddanctetcodadcccochencages 
Swett Iron Works.......... iainaeoes? 
Machine— 


List Jan, 1,’98: 
Flat or Round Head, Iron.... 
50@50610% 
Flat or Round Head, Brass. 
50@ 50610 % 
Set and Cap— 
Set (Iron).. Sab eecewias a 80% 
Set (Steel), net advance over 
Iron 
Bei. TG, Os ccccccccusecese 7 
BOO. BG. COG. cccccvececsess 75 
RG. BE. COBiovcece 604€10 
Fillister Hd. Cap... .» 60€10410% 
Wood— 
List July 23, 1903. 
Flat Head, Iron..... 8714¢10@. . 
Round Head, Iron...85 &10@.. 
Flat Head, Brass....85 &10@.. 
Round Head, Brass..80 £10@.. 
Flat Head, Bronze. -T74é10@. . 
Round Head, Bronze. 75 = 
Drive Sas asta ees 10% 


Scroll Saws— 
See Saws, Scroll. 


Scythes— Per doz. 
Grass, No, 1, Plain Finish. . .$6.25 
Clipper, Bronzed Webb... .$6.50 
No, 8 Clipper, Pol’d Webb. .$6.75 
No. 6 Clipper & Solid Steel. $7.00 
Bush, Weed & Bramble, No. 2.86.50 


Grain, Me ial 6 ah ood wae Re $8.25 
Bronzed Webb, No. 1...... $8.50 
Nos. 3 & 4 Clipper, Grain. . $8.75 
MONE BEGGS BOc 6. vce cccce $9.25 


WIE canecascoccnseccescansanas 25@30% 


Sets— Awi and Tool— 
ms s Sets, Awl and Tools: 


doz., $10.00........... 60&10% 
Fray's, Adj. Tool andles, Nos. 1, $12; 
o” 3, $12; 39, 5 37 Snes Aidindeaail 50% 


olders A 
Miles ‘ais Adj. x a Wo.” 
1, $12; No. 4, $12; 5, $18.. 

Garden Tool 's 
Ft. Madison Three Plows, Hoe, Rake 


OME DROVE. «- ccccccsecse # doz sets $9.00 
Sets, Nail— 

CN. 5 cacsewaua gro. $3.50@3.75 
SE i nc 0ces cc csgagestccnstvecens ley 
Cannon’s Diamond Point, # $12,404 
Mayhew’ 7 Cintaenscenssnsnsdmial gro. 00 
Snell’s Cor’gated, Cup Pt...@ gro. $7.20 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt gro. $7.20 


Springfield Mach. Screw Co.: 
iamond Knurled Cup Pt. e gro. $7.50 








Rivet— 
rer T5@75410 % 
Saw— 
Aiken’s: 
Genuine Rene 
Imitation . ° 50&10% 
Atkin’s: 
Criterion 40% 
MIRED nna actisheucstexkudtih 40% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s: 
CREE Gibncncccccsccdes oncoininalepeiia 30% 
IEE wncdinun0sasnkbiaensescanncmudnd 2 
Disston’s Star and Monarch........ 3 
Morrill’s No ete terre 507 
Nos. 3 and 4, Cross Cut, $20.00.. 0% 
i PS 
Nos, 10, 11, 95, $15.60........ 50% 
No, 1 Old Style, $10.00. 
Special, $16.25............. 
Giant Royal Cross Cut.....# 
—" e  Sreeseee 
Taintor Positive........... 
Shavin 
Fox Shaving Sets, No. 90............ 
# doz., net, $24.09 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s............ 60% 
Sharpeners, Knife — 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co.......... 70% 





AGE 1737 
Pike Mfg. Co.: We - De BR vssdcccdcicisccan 60&5% 


Fast — Pocket Knife Hones, 
sien Long 





Grit Carving ‘nite ~ 
SP QOD nncedecuscecses $3.00 
uick Cut Emery Yarving 
nife Hones, # doz........ $1.50 
Quick Edge Pocket Knife 
Hones, #@ doZ........cceccees $2.50 
s Skate— 
Smith & Hemenway Co...........+++ 20% 
Shaves, Spoke— 
TTOM .cccccceees. -d0z.$1.10@ 1.25 


Weed savecsecececs doz. $1. ae. 25 
Bailey’s (Stanley mm & Es. GO Deacas 
Razor Edge (Stanley R. & L. Co.). 34 


Chapin-Stephens Co.......3 30 30K L010 

Goodell’s, GOR, TRGB. .vcccccese. 15&10%, 

WOES FE GRE Fade cocceceeseceveseced 507” 
Shears— 

Cast Iron... 7 8 9 in, 
Best ....$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro. 
Good ...$13.00 15.00 17.00 gro, 
Cheap .. $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 


Straight Trimmers, éc.: 
Best quality Jap... .70@?0é10% 
Best quality, Nickel. 60606107, 
Fair quality, Jap. - 808065 7 
Fail quality, Nickel. - T5Q7*€10% 






Tailors’ Shears....... 4our90ee 10° 
Acme Cast Shears.............. 
Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears........... 
Wilkinson's Sheep, 1900 list...... 58107 
Tinners’ Snips— 
Steel Bladee........ eee 
Steel Laid Blades..... a, Berlin, 
Forged Handles, Steel Blades, so eabae 
I Ck cncisnasineneninaues 
omaie & Griffin Mfg. Co.’s, 6% st 
Biagare SNe SN ohnes tae oh. % 
OW Korged Handles....... 20% 
a Shears— 
Cronk’s Hand Shears............... 33% % 
Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears..... 334% 
Disston’s Combined ing Hook 
and Saw, # doz. $18.00...-........ 25% 
Disston’s Pruning Bock, 8 doz 
RUE cadncekctccusieamebusel eeccceses % 
John T. Henry Mfg. Co. 
ing Shears, all grades. - -50&10% 
P. "A: Sep eeieacap 334%, 
Wilkinson's Hedge, 1900 list.....: 50&10% 
Wilkinson’s Lawn and Border....... 50% 
Sheaves— Sliding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction............... 50% 
Patent Roller, Hatfield’s, Sargent’s 
ML. etnecaces 0& 10% 
Reading’ . 40% 
R, & E. list....... 33% 7 
W renteville Hatfield Pattern...... 80°, 


lidi — 
Besdin “t ng Shutter 


Brass Shells, 
a 


Empty: 
Club, Rival, 
enedeedadeseonacanunésenstons 65&10% 


10 and 12 


ween “shelis, Empty: 
Acme, Ideal, Leader, New Rapid 
Magic, 10, i2, 16 and 20 gauge. Be 16% 
Blue Rival, New Climax, Challen 
Monarch, Defiance, Repeater, Yel- 
low Rival, 10, i2, 6 and 


ME hciinctcdnavabbctedinckeanas 
Climax, Union, League, New Rival, 
10 and 12 gatige........scsecess. 25&5% 
Climax, Union, League, New Rival 
6 and 20 OEE cnccnceuss 0&5% 
Expert earl Lined and Pigeon, 10. 
16 and 20 gauge.......... 33% 
Robin Hood, Low Brass... peg 





Robin Hood, jitigh Brass 30&10% 
hells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
medium grade........... Hoes % 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
WO VOEEe oc i ticaca 40€10410% 
Robin Hood Smokeless Powder: 
Robin Hood. Low Brass.......... 50% 
Comets, High Brass.......... 50105 % 
Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
F.0.b. Pittsburgh: 


DE Has bawadse ans per keg $4.00 
EE Kad dd dan oe aoe per keg $3.75 
Burden’s, all sizes........+... @ keg $3.90 
Shot— 
Drop, up to B, 25-Ib, bag... .$1.70 
Drop, B and larger weennedée 
per 25-lb, bag, $1.95 
wn GOO. GORss onc oasexs $1.95 
Chilled, ere $1.95 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902. 40% 
Snow Shovels— 

Long Handle..... - $2.75 @$3.00 
Wood and Mail. D. Handle. 
$3.25@$3.50 
Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation........... 
gro .$9.50@ 10.00 
Hunter’s Genuine. ........0-. 
per gro. i* 00@ 12.50 
Buffalo Metallic Blued. 8. 8. Co., i 5 
14&16 16 . q y 


$13.20 $13. 
oY es Pat) Flour Sifters 


-——Per dozen.— 
BON ndxeee ih 16 18 8620 
Tron Wire... .$1.05 1.05 1.10 1.20 
Tinned Wire. .$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.39 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.00@71.05 
Mesh 25, Nested... .doz. $1.30@1.40 | 
Sinks. Cast lron— 
Painted, Standard list: 
| 


12 @ 12 to 22 2 Min... .6085% 
29 2 WW to 242 SO in...... 55% 
24 @ 60 to 24 @ 120in......; 35% 


NOTE.—There is not enti ‘orm 
uiktewmdttynee re 


Skeins, Wagon— 


ee eee 80@80Ek 10% 
BOE decéuiatcuwe suas 40@ 404107 


Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 


Te BE vsnas on eu 50@50€ 10% 

Eureka, Uneazcelled Noiseless. 
6065 tens 

Veta 4, BMG i 6 6siccceies 


60k45 tens €5% 
Slaw Cutters— See Cutters. 
Snaps, Harness— 
CN a sca ck aeend JOG E10 % 






Ws Biincwsses ctcncnccuss 
Covert’s Saddlery Works: 


Crown 


PE nscerebdnnckdnuddensesdentededan 
WD (thedeetianeiaduaudndneddeunt: 
Oneida Community: 
Harness Snaps, 1 inch.... 
SD Misdccccccccce 
Swivels 
Sargent’s Patent Guarded... 


Snaths— 

BONES acct eneddctandds duuln 
Snips, Tinners—sce Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 

Silver piatee— 
Good Quality.......i0&l0@60£5% 
ene 60@60¢ 10% 


International Silver’ Co. : 
l Rogers Bros. and Rogers & 


ego 7 2 
-6643& 10% 


ne deenenedamennessoeunes — 
& Beo.. William R 
Bogen, © PG tanceccstecccevues 10% 
Anchor, Rogers Brand.............. 60% 
Wm. Rogers & Son............ 60&10% 


M soellancous— 
German Silver. «+» -CO@60E5 % 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co.: 

I I i ctncicccsscuacdedend 50% 

Tinned Iron— 

i. a ae per gro. 45@50¢ 

eeseees per gro. $0.50@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 

Chicago (Coil).. 

Gem (Coil)...... 

Pu . 





arriage, Wagon, oo— 


1% in. and ers Per Ib 
I ati teh nasi 
Half Bright.........+.-4@#¢ 
BGI Secacdcaceouce Lyme 


t 
Painted Seat Springs: 
@2@ G......-..per pr. 42¢ 
@S3 aw 2.........perpr. 70¢ 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 


Phtladstph sennadddevdtapdancdecanee 25@30 % 
Phil ghia ae #8 doz. $12; No 


oy 


Japanese ... 
Nationals 
Squares— 
Nickel plated.. } List Jan. 5, 1900. 
Steel and Iron. 1545 @715410% 
Rosewood Hdl. Try Square and 
ee 60€ 10€ 10@70 %, 
Tron Hdl. Try —- and T- 
Bevels .......j0kU@pE10E10% 
Disston’s Try Sq. * and T- 70% 
Ww interbottom’ 8 and No. 
1, 40%; No. 2 
Squeezers, Lemon 
Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, 
$5.25@85 5.50; No. i $6.25@ $6.50. 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 
Cidaveedeee aes doz. $1.00 
GONG Grae. vcvcacecs doz. $1.25 
Tinned Iron....... - $0.75@1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined. ..doz. $1.75 
P Stap! es— 
arbed Blind.......... 1b. 6@614¢ 
Electricians’, Association “a 
80€ 106106 10% 
Fence Staples, Plain, $2.25; Gal- 
vanized 
Poultry Netting Staples....... 
er lb. 34@3' 
Grand Crossing Tack C0.’ ’s list ial f 
Steels, Butchers’— 
I divi nineandticcnnan wedenendedeniees 307, 
oat Bros.” 





Sentivecds—- ae . 3G 306 10%, 


Stocks and Dies— 
Bleckomithe’ oo - 0G50E 10% 
urtis Rev Rat he t Di 8S | 
Derby Screw Plates.. eeace ; ae 


Green River............ 5% 
Lightning Screw Pla 35 
DY 
5% 





Reece’s New Screw Plates. 


Stoners, Cherry— 
SII © pactencelcthcwsne Sees: 25@30% 


Stones—oil, & 

Chicago Wheel & ue? Co., 1904 list : 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit. 60% 
Gem Corundum Axe, Single or 

a_i Ely '% 


Gem Corundum Slips............... 60° 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones.. 50% 


_Pike Mfg. Co., 1904 list: # bb. ) 
Arkansas St. No. 1,3 i, ~ in.$2.80 | 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 54 8 in. = 50 
Arkansas Slips No. 1......... a 
Lily White Washita, 4 to 8 in. ix 
Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in. R 
Washita St., Extra, 4to8 


Washita St., ao 
Washita St., 


in. 
in. 
beast 
Lily White ‘shige 2 


.4to8 
4 to 8 


ees eeaie 
~asaean8 


—-——. - 


er 
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Rosy Red Slips.............000. 90¢ ) > si 2, 8, and 5-Pl ut -1b. 
Washita Slips, Bxtra.......... we |e | , Tapes, onpurtag @—y | Bat * Peperadiesich 7 om, 4. 
Washita Slips, No, 1.......... 10¢ J | American Asses’ Skin . .59@—% | , Balle Line, Lin “Wb. Bis 
Washita Slips, No. 2............... std Patent Leather...... . -25@3045 y en, % 46¢ 
India Oil Stones (entire list). ot ste can ab he ean'e . 83 1-345% 0. 264 Mattress, 4 and Yib. 
Quickeut Emery and Corun um gi Chesterman’s ......... 258565 % BAUS... sc eeecesesevnes . 87 
ame, Gone nd peones aes Eddy Asses’ Skin..........+. 408-1050 Wool, 3 to 6 ply....B 6¢; A 6Y%¢ 
Quickcut Dout an trae um ine Eddy Patent Leather.......... 25@: 6 
Stone, Reser Het ws" iasicks SRO Biddy Steel io. -agsaerseeseees 40@40&10° ises— 
Aindostan No, 1, R’g’ - ¥ 8¢ ) Favorite, i) 40&10@50% | SOlid Bow.......... 0000 - 60% 
ree Oe kinds) wt ay Sa eee sees &IN, Athol Machi Parallel— 
es (all kinds)............ ‘a ’ thol Mac rh 
Th ee oe hb Be ‘| Metallic and Steel, lower list...... Simpson's “Adjustable kehevens saben’ 40% 
ger Gee Signi, TiS BBE |B | pocket cscsesesreneeeen Seeseast | Amateur cocci Bg 
Bend Stones acencsscccsscs ee wsxsoasny | Emer Epes: co 07 
Chicago Wiel & Mg’ Oo. P Patent ‘Bend, Leath eee Basaran’ oe oe 
"8 *aten en: eather. 2 2 
Gem Corundum, in,, 9.00 BP | Pocket ......cccceceeeee “ita Machinist and Tool Makers’ No. 
Nore me t2 io. amie i ntuaemanitices 33%4@35 $12.50; No. 5A, $7.00; No, 6A, 
A . 
Less than gross lots........ gro. $9.00 Teeth, Harrow— iit.d: Quick Meus. ceil 25@25&5° 
One gross OF mofe......... aro 37-2) | Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or Tiger Machinists’................... 40% 
peur % oro ol iat. ‘P gro. headed, %-inch and larger. Fisher & Norris Double Screw. .15&10% 
Black Biamond 8 8. 8..8 gro. $12.00 per 100 lbs .$s. 7583.00 Melachiaiate’ Seoves @40&5 
Lamoil le, 8. oes ro . Thermometers— Keystone ae &5@70% 
Green Mountain 8. 8..9 gro. $6.00 Tin Case........ snd 10@s0e1065% | Lewis Toot’ Go 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8.# gro, $7.50 Ties, Bale—Steel vee ane e Jaw 
No. J fodien Pond 8. 8. er io F Single Loop... ‘intend a om Solid Jaw 
; : a  o Monitor, Cross Hea Cc. Merrill’s 
Leader Red End 8. 8.9 grc woe ’ Brick Ties— Millers Fails 606&10% 
= k y....@ gr . = : ° 
Pure Corundum,..... @ gro, $18.00 Niagara Brick ‘Ties............... 25&10% | Massey Vise Co.: 
Bere mayen $7.00 Tinners’ Shears, & c.— __perheoaiapepemeeoemnts 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat, ® See Shears, Tinners’, &c. Lightning” Grip. ....20 sc 20 
Finery Bovthe Hiden cont. git) | yieeuuvg”® rue 
cmery cythe ifles » 
Balance of 1904 list: 39%4% Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, wold | MuGthagg ctr BEBE 
Stoppers, Bottle— ‘Ti generally at net prices. ES: Audis thachnciskissasekesdh 4045 
a, ps, Safety Pole— Combination Pipe.............0: 60° 
a Bo Pen ee Covert's "Saddlery Works........ 60&10% DEL : cipsuahugnarkad cdaaskuecine Se 
s- saw Tire Benders, Upsetters, &c. IED ‘sas unarencocutceasecehdivanal 407, 
Millers Falls.......++++sseesssoss % Snedikers X. L 33% 9 
Morrill’s, .°% doz., mL 1, $10.00. ecoees 50% See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. | Stephens’ ........ ccanmiih slat *7733%% 
Morrill’s, No. “> steee sescescoondl Tools—Coopers’— Williamson Mfg Co, Double Swivel.. 
a L, & I. J. White..........000. 20@20&5% Saw Filers— 405% 
Chapin-Stephens Co....... ++» 60@60&10% Hay— visston’ we : 
Plane— Myers’ Hay Tools.........+sseseseee 50% 7 ‘tle snicncsanes 
Chapin-Stephens Co....... covecseeeeesB0% | Stowell’s Hay Carriers.............. 50% | Perfection Saw Clamps, # doz....$4.50 
Straps— Box— Stowers Bay ne teteereeeeeeens 807 SOUT. sancspasaashiitins sonata + 60% 
Gary's Universal, case lots......25620% om: Miniature— me % renpworth’s iter “aw, "Noa 2 
Covert’s Saddlery Works.......+608&10% Smith & aa. pocesccesen fo ‘i Wood Workers— 
Stretchers, Carpet— Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools........ 0% | “Lightning’ Grip we 
Cast Iron, Steel rene. OF. ements, qegnoees “4 wee Se Guia Guid kala 
a man ordon 8 ‘ulc ctio, 
Ques Sh in... $6 ‘ 
Book a een ns ns gt OE SEM |g 1, J, Whitten trseeeeee » igostignous: 
mer Com —4 %. doz, $6.00...... 20% —_—— Lifters— Bignall & Keeler Combination fine. 
tuffers ausage— ee LALtETs, TFAGMNSOM., —§«-_—|-— VASO a ceensecensccsescceesresesesss 
gorewre iit. Conese manera | Trape—Fiy— Hollands Geigy ip dogmas) 
National Specialty Co., list an be Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. Parker's Ss A ppipe epones od 
= aanetaas ae % 1)” $1.15@$1.25 ; gro... $11.50GQ18.00 | “$1 Series. ........eeeevvesessssses aii i 
we ’ rpe i a Harper, Champion or Paragon, OTICS. ..cevecccccevescscceccecs 1&5 7 
Notional oye engoller ‘Bearing, Gola dos. $1,251.40; gro. $15.00@18.60 Wallan tg, “Go.” Doula” Biival 1 
Plated tenes: 120.00 | Imitation O game— .15@75E5% | »_ Combination vee ADRS % 
she taladnnwesain ibe ikeke 0. sehen male... . Se taco y 
Boone Roller “Bearing, e Ne@WhOUSE 2... ecceseseccccceee 4 @A5&5 / 
onda Roller Bearing, N’kel. Hawley & Shawl <cnconds anszsenn eas ar ee_rlee per M , 
iring, : ROE wboccccnasqncndcocosenvaccese vs . B. SR HE 
To Mision, Raller Bes oe on 00 | Oneida Community Jump........... 50% | B. E., 9 aNd 10....c000-.%0¢ ws 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate Mouse and Rat-— Mais 2680 ree fk 
Glass top, Nickeled............. .00 | Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. a, BUM, ctia'k ondne aes me. 
National Queen, Roller Bearing, 2 ee. ns cee 0 one cchee 
Fancy Veneers....-.-+.++ <ieneseaeela Mouse, Round or Square Wire. P. E., 9 ond a are: 2 
Loyal, Roller Bearing, Veneers, doz. 85@90¢ | P, B., 8...... oes + 1.50 
Nickeled “dal, eevee peaaeanene sored Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps ee ecoreromes 150 
Triple Meda _ ae 00 (Genuine) : 13. Ely’s B. B., 11 and larger.$1. 1.75 
Nickeled  ...+ssesseessereee No. 1, Rat, each ns ai ¥ doz, oan Fe 3 
Marion, Roller Bearing, N’kel.§24.00 No. 3, Rat, ® doz. $6.50 Ely’s P. EB. 12 to 20... .$3.00@3.25 
Marion Queen, Roller Bearing o035.15 } Ware, Hollow— 
Bifckoled ...ccccssccocccceesscccce No. 3%, Rat, # doz. 5: case of 72 Cast Iron, Hollow— 


Monarch, Roller Bearing, N’kel. 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap. = 00 
Perpetual, Regular B’r ‘gs, N N’kel. 8 
Perpetual, Regular B’r’gs, Jap. 18.00 
Monarch Extra (17 in, case), ller 

Bearing, Nickeled $36.00 
Monarch Extra (17 in, case), fichier 
Bearing, Japanned .00 
Auditorium (26 in, 
Bearing, Nickeled 
Mammoth (30 in, 
Bearing, Nickeled.........++++++ 
NOTE.—Rebates: SOc per 
three-dozen lots; $1 per ay eae 
dozen ; $2 per dozen on ten-dozen 
$2.50 per dozen on tenty fve-donen lots, 

Streator Metal Stamping : 

Model E, Sanitaire....... # doz $25.00 

~ Model A, eee ans ef. $25.00 
el B, Ster . ickeled........ 

—_ - # doz. $23.00 
Model B, Sterling, Japanned...... 

Model C, 


doz. $21.00 
Sterling........@ doz. $21.50 

Model D, Sterling........ 
“Tacks: 
&c. 


# doz. $19.50 
Finishing Nails, 
New List, May 1, 1905. 
American Carpet Tacks . 904 ; 


eee eeeeeeereee 
seen eeeeeensee 


American Cut Tacks... .90487 
Swedes Cut Tacks......9&87%4 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks. 
90450 
Gimp Tacks... ..00.000+ 90850 
Lace Tacks. .....+0+02++ 90850 
Trimmers’ Tacks...... _—— 
Looking Glass Tacks........ 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad tacky 
Hungarian Nails.......... » SG 
Finishing Nails.. o sane 
Trunk and Clout Naite. “aoas? 
— The prices are for 
Standard Tees an extra 5% is 
on Medium Weights, and an extra 
is given on light weights. 
Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed Tacks........ 
gods or 7 t Tt en 
*s 
Steet Wire Brads, R. & Mis, Oo eens 


See also Nails. Wire. 
Tanks, Oil— 


Emerald. 8.._ 8. 
meen City, 8., 8. 
= City, 8., 8. 





. $4.70 doz. 
case of 150 
$3.00 doz. 
No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $3.00; enee of 


No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.85; 


$2.25 doz. 
Trimmers, Spoke— 
Wend's Wh  Tocccccccccpecccsesccese ++ BO% 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing......... 30% 
Disston Plastering..........-+.+0.s+00 25° 
Disston_“* Lo apy Brand ”’ and Gare 
Bam TEOWOI. o..ccccccccgscccvcccesses 


Kohler’s Steel Garden = 5 De 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, $ in. 
Never-Break Steel Garden 


Rose Brick and Plasterin 
Woodrough & McParlin, 
Trucks, Warehouse, &c.— 


B. & L. Block Co.: 
New York Pattern..... pesseuned 50&10% 


gro. $6. 
owels.. 
gro. 00 





Western ceeeresees epeeens 60& 107 
Handy Trucks.. doz. $16. 

COREE once nscsepncsecesoss doz. $15.00 
Day Stove Trucks, Eapeoves sor 
McKinney Truck#...... sence on 10.00 
Model Stove Trucks........ # doz. $18.50 


Tubs, Wash—wNo.i 2 3 


Galvanized, per doz.$4.25 4.75 5.25 
Galvanized Wash Tubs (§.. 8, & Co.) 


0. 2 20 
Per doz., ret '$5.70 6.30 120 6.60 7.20 eo 
Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flax Twine: BC. B. 
No. 9, Y4 and 14-lb. Balls .22@24¢ 
No. 12, 7% and -lb. Bails .1 ¢ 
No. 18, %4 and Ib. Balls. 16@18¢ 
ue $4, if Gnd tip, Balls .16@18¢ 
36, %4 and \%-lb. Balis .15@17¢ 
Chalk Line, Cotton lb. 
DE shad 4's £6 3400 64d 25@30¢ 
on Mops, 6, 9, "2 and . 1b. 
GO ak danck ce vowerds es 18¢ 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls io ib., 
acording to quality.. . 1) 4@20¢ 
American 2-Ply Hemp, % and 
See, WOE wes ctishvsce 13@14¢ 
—> 8-Ply Hemp, 1-lbd. 
Be san eivasw Feb eh eus 183@14¢ 
India 2-Ply "Hemp, % and lb. 
Balls (Spring Twine)..... sie 
India 8-Ply Hemp, 1-Ib. BaWs. .8\4¢ 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 14-Ib. 
7148¢ 


Stove =a ” are: 


Enameled . 60,606.06 0000 dam 
OO. kcss pee CdR K Od — 
Plain or Un round GHD> Kis oe 65 


es Hollow Ware, per Ci 


White Enameled ae 






Maslin Kettles............%% 
Covered Wares 
Tinned and Turned........ 40 
NN en ites «5 conn 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
fron Olad Waren. Tb we 
Lava, Enameled........ wen 
Never Break Enameled.........:.. +» 50 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea pe 
INGRs icac. G 8 9 
Each .....45¢ 50¢ 55¢ 65¢ 


Avery Spiders and Gaeee. 65 @ 6545 7% 
SE SEND ino 0500secestennans el 60%, 
POGUE anananunosctecadl * 50k 5@508 10% 
Never Break Spiders and Griddles.. 
6545 % 
Never Break Kettles................ 60% 
Solid Steel Spiders and Griddles.65&5 
Solid Steel Kettles...........ccccees $07 


Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone.. 
Washboards— 

Solid Zinc: 


Crescent, family size, bent frame $3 35 
“= Star, family size, stationar: 


rotector 
Double Zine Surface: 
Saginaw Globe, analy size, station- 


- 40@40&10% 


SIINNE, « cncachivda ates cance) $2.90 
Cable Cross, family "size, station- 
Si NEIL: i ndcndtiesicccoanceen 

Single Zinc Surface: 

Naiad, family size, open back, 
perforated ceakehbdbinedhedteotecia 
Saginaw Globe. protector, famil 


size, ventilated back 
Brass Surface: 
Brass King, Single Surface, open 
back $3.25 


SOPHO eee eee eee eee ee eeeeeees 


Poe eee CECE EEOC CSET ir errr eee 


Glass King, Single Surface, open 
back iis he ncaaccaa opal $3.25 
Enamel Surface 
Enamel 


King, ‘Single Surface, venti- 
back $3.25 


December 21, 1905 
Wgehoce--\ fates Ani 
Solid . ewes ee 
I cou de diibiseaie . GINS % 
Coil: % 1% "1% inch, 
¢ ug 12¢ =: 13¢ per bow 
Iron or Steel— 
Size bolt.... 5-16 % % % 
Washers $6.00 5.10 3.80 3.60 3. 40 


The above prices are based on 
4 ¢ off list. 

n lots less than one keg add 
¢ per lb.; 5-lb. bowes add W¢ 
to list. 

Cast Washers— 
Over \% inch, barrel lots..... 


per lb. 14%@2¢ 
Wedges— 
Ot Finish.........1b.2.70@2.80¢ 


Weights—Hitching— 
Covert Mfg. Co : 
Covert’s wee a ae 60.10% 


Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 
Kastern District. . .$27.50@$28.00 
Southern Territory.$20.00@$23.00 

Western and Central 
Districts . « « -$23.00@$25.00 


Wheels, Well— 

8-in., $1.55; 10-in., 
$2.50; 1-in., $4.00. 
Wire and Wire Goods— 

Bright and ae 


$2.00; 12-in., 





© 0 Bie 6:0 cinema ° ance 
Es. 64a beens oe a wee 8042444 
OP PO Bic cccccceds seeds 8IETIAY, 
ee eR reer S: 806214 % 
Galvanized: 
WON oss be hc Hes CR T5B5% 
RS eee TILIA, 
SO BESS nk scnnsan 2k 10244 % 
SPOR BE. ose en cunaretria 73% 
bP ee 124%, 
ovens V5kS% 
PP OP Bas cat c vee ebak een VETOY, 
2k 1042147, 
cece ecescovece T5Ek 1045 % 
eee ka Keahe Se <a 75% 
Ein. ta 3 sanaeee T5ENEZ% 
PPAR 604s Os eae VATA, 
Annealed, Steel and Tinned, on 
Spools . . 10k 106 10@ 204 106 10610 % 
Brass and Copper on Spools.. 
60L5 606 10485 9 
Brass, list Feb. 26, '96...... 15% 
Copper, list Feb. 26, '96...... 25% 
Cast Steel Wire....... cows 60% 


Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 
Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 


Bright Wire Goods— 
List June 24, '03.90b30@90430E 10% 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Wire Netting...... 

805 @S80E 10 %, 

Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., $1.10 
Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 

Nos. 2, 24% & 8 Mesh, sq. ft.3 ¢ 

Nos, h and 5 Mesh, *. ft. .3%¢ 

No. 6 Mesh, sq. ft.. -+- SF 

No. 8 Mesh, rope 4 ¢ 

Wire, Barb—Scee Trade Report 

Wrenches— 

Agricultural ....75€10@75410410 
Alligator or Crocodile. . 70£10@75 7% 
Bagter Pattern 8 Wrenches... 

_ Nene 


Drop Forged 8. ; 4504545 7% 


Acme 
Alli 
Bu 














Boa 40% 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl. .40&10&545 % 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. .40&10&5&5°/ 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&5&5°% 
Coes’, Genuine Hammer Handle...... 
40&10&5&5% 
Coes’ ‘‘ Mechanics’ ’’,, 40& 108 106585 7% 
Donohue’s Engineer............++- 40&10° 
Eagle . 508107 
Elgin Wrenches, FM ack coneeaun $6.25 
Elgin Rethreading Attachment, one 
die, UM, 5 dacthtevhstenssuctsoecnd .B 
Elgin Extra Dies, @ doz........... 00 
Elgin Extra Jaws, 2 | eee 15 
Elgin Monkey Wrench Pipe Jaws, 
Pt dkhacuekecontsuesutacceedacect "10 
} ll ne peeéeene teevevssssesssesees nih 
ee .. Machinist: 
“Case | Mian ccavctiectiai tn dektud 50&5% 
Less than case ots b oanceeecesensnacs 50% 
Solid Handles, P., 8, & W.. a 
REE ea eS eee % 
VRE QAI. vidi ctde ice ccotisncecesd 50% 
Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Wrench, 5 gross 
lots, @ gross, $7.50; # doz........ 0.80 


Wringer:— 
Tuttle Refer Press Mop Pail Wringer. 
each, $8.00; doz $48.00 
Wrought Goods— 
Staples, epee ws hep March 
17, ’92 - 9@9E10% 


eee e eee eeneee 


okes, Neck— 
Covert Saddlery Works, Trimmed. .70% 
Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Yoke 
NE, Mle adacineiiinkedvad nie. Suda 70% 
Yokes,Ox, and Ox Bows— 
Fort, Madison’s Farmers’ & Freight- 


ET dketivpapaveghn tte eobeee beeeiend list net 
~ eed 
Sheet. - per 100 1b8., $8.00@8.25 


For the Table of “ Current Metal Prices” see the First Issue of Every Month. 








